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PREFACE. 


EH, OWE VER miſapplied the word Phrnos OH 
has been, there is one ſenſe, and, properly ſpraking,.. 
but one, in which this denomination ſuppoſes the 
light and dignity of Reaſon; and this is the ſenſe- 
in which ave give the title of Philoſophical to the 
fempleſt of all things, and the leaft thought 2 by 
Philoſophers, I mean the. Chriſtian Catechiſm. Ns 


 . teave it flill in poſſeſſi Non of teaching by Qugſtiun 


and Anſar :- but we require of it now to account? 
with us minutely for what wwe were formerly ſatis- 
fied to tale from it upon truſt.” V in ſome. Places, 
it appears rather plain and Jamiliar, ler it be re- 
membered it is a Catechiſm : if, in otters," it 
makes ſome ſhow of eriudition, bet” 1 not 5 Te bat, . ng 
i a Philoſophical Catechiſm. | 

" If is- the ſpirit of the Goſpel DaBrins, to propor 
tion itſelf to all ſorts of minds and caparities, an 
to diffuſe its light according to the di iſpofition of thoſe 
vho come to look for it. The learned, [a 2% St. 
Paul, are called to it, as well as the ignorant; The 
vulgar will not read this work: but it may be 
read with benefit by thoſe, who, in religious matters,. 


wiſh to believe in a manner more rational than the 
wvugar. » 


PREFACE, 


W: have not | ſerupled making uſe of ſome Diſſer- 
rations we formerly publiſhed upon different ſubjefts : 
theſe aue claim as our own. We have likewiſe 
made uſe of ſeveral Diſcourſes, which, in the courſe 
of our miniſtry, ve had occaſion to compoſe in de- 
fence of the dofirines of Chriſtianity. It will be 
alſo perceived, that wwe have borrowed aſſiſtance 


From the Apologies, both ancient and modern, that 


have been made for the Ghriſtian Religion: this ave. 
have done particularly when we: found it difficult 
to confute error in a more pointed and forcible man- 
ner. We preferred the merit of being always uſe+ 
ful to that of being always original: but, in avail- 
ing ourſelves of the labour of others, wwe have not 


ſpared our own. The ſubjeft, though ſeemingly 


worn out, may ftill afford ſome new. ideas, and ſome 
Anſwers to  Objeftions that eſcaped the notice of +. 
former writers on. the fide of religion: as it hap- 


pens ſometimes, upon the defeat of a great army, 


that individuals, unpercei ved in the crowd 12 the. 


Ws get 2 20115 their lives. 
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Ir Atheiſm upon Principle « thing E: 
- SECTION ** 


wo 5 3 is that firſt 
Lhowlelge/ of 1 and che moſt OR 
r | 

ANSWER. EY is the 3 of che FEES | 
reign Lord and Maſter'of the world, the firſt- 
beginning, and laſt end of all things. 

(2) 2, What grounds have you for fo vaſt; 
and ſo noble an idea? 

A. I have the cle} diQates of 4 
IJ the moſt natural feelings of the human heart, 
3 * 8 the teſtimony of my ſenſes, that inform 
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-me of the beauty, the regularity, the number- 

leſs wonders which this univerſe exhibits. 

(3) 2. Is it true that there are men of 
ſenſe and information; who refuſe to acknow-= 
Tedge a God, and oppoſe to this belief, reaſons, 
which to them appear convincing ? 

A. Tt cannot be doubted but there are 
Atheiſts, that i is, men who deny the exiſtence of 
God; but it is hardly poſſible for them to do it 
in earneſt, and for their words to be the real 

expreſſion of their thoughts: The man who 
-preaches up to others that monſtrous doctrine, 
mays within himſelf : There is à God. 
(a) 2. Since the mind of man is liable to 
every ſpecies of errour: ſinee there is no opinion 
ſo extravagant, that has not been adopted by 
ſome philoſopher or other; why ſhould not the 
opinion that realizes Atheiſm, find proſelytes, 
ds: well as others? Is the darkneſs'in which 
-God:involves'the temerity of man, is the blind- 
neſs he inflicts on preſumptuous reaſon, ſo 
mined in its meaſure, that juſtice combined 


with eee add nothing to ĩt? 


really ſtun his read into an + acquieſoence Ks 
de refulr of his ſophiſms: but this is a 
"conſtraint on human g O&vioknt: to a 


— — 
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eforts to extinguiſh: i He makes up His 
mind: he goes on ſpeaking and writing” 
agreeably to the ſyſtem once adopted: but 
huis life will be ſtill divided between ſerious 
doubts and ſome moments of a kind of perſua- 
ſion: between the diſmal proſpect of annilhila- 
tion, and the invincible dread of the judgments 
of God. Truth will often get the upper hand, 
and fill with terrour a ſou}; whoſe fweeteſt com- 
fort it was deſtined to be; and thus it is tha 
= we muſt reconcile the two opinions about the” 8 
exiſtence of Atheiſts; and not haſtily condemm 
reſpectable characters, who have not refuſed to 
acknowledge it“; nor others in greater num 
15 "0 who have thought it nn, 
; „ BE. 7 60 2 


5 * „ after diſtinguiſſuing between Atheiſts off ' 

+ will and Atheiſts of belief; between thoſe who wiſh- there 

= were no God, and thofe MEWS really believe there is none, 

adumits the exiſtence of both / Sera. un the -Feftival of S. F. Ru 

End ef the 9 Point.) Tournemine- doubts only whether there 

be many pure dowtright' 'Atheifts; 7 Me: em. Trev. May 1735. 8 | : 

= M: E is of the fame: opirio; { Exam: da Miter. T. 2. 

63. . S. 3.) M. Pompignan, Biſh. of Pui, £ 

of the real Unbelieve DS * Atheiſts" and ER. SJ 

Jay. lut iber may be people 5 this Liu; I only” contend; thats 

| _ number . 2 y ſmaller than it Seems to be. ( af Query on 

Judredunty, Bi 8 Nicole feems'ts* acknowledge great num- 

esse thems ® Kg mt know” fabeties'* what ths: —, „et, 
1 * hereſy: of the world, is no longer Lutheraniſm nor Calis. ans 

D 5 n hst le e Atheilts of all forts: TY . 5 

ome hend, fame, mali ſide, Tome ſteady, ſome Wavering, 

—_ , t Lady. Lett. 2. I I'de, not well E 

| rug wg; in wt ſenſe XI. Nicole ſuppoſes bord fidt Atheifts,* nn 
= I wie the Apolitc allures- us; that che liglrt of God ſhines Ter canſpici- 
* ir 


3 


8 &, ſas to render them quite inecuſable. end cone 
8 10 | piterna gu- 


7 5 1 virtus et ee ita, ut . incxcxſebiles. Rom. . 


F ' PHILOSOPHICAL: car RcU5r. 
Is there not ſome other conſide 


tion, that accounts for this difference of 
opinion among the learned on the: . "of 3 
C | 1 | 
A. This difference . again PNG rb 
one's not having viewed reaſon' under all her 
aſpects; nor Philoſophy, in all the degrees N 
exiſts among men. Lord Bacon uſed to ay”. 
that philoſophy, when deep, leads neceſſarily” 
2775 He to God: but that it was perhaps not im- 


pbia ee poſhble, that ſhallow philoſophy ſhould be- 


 fertaſſe poſſe get-- Atheiſm; becauſe, the latter, inſtead | 


45 2 of ſoaring high, and taking comprehenfive | 
7 pay views, inſtead of embracing: the whole conca- 4 
gionem re lu- tenation of the parts, and their depen Join de on 5 5 
Jag: 8 the ſovereign mover; ſinks on the contrary, | 
ent. Lib. 1. fevers ond Sn ith 9 faſtens on 


ies 75 of the totality of things, * ar of the 

Dei wefiigia printiple that pi DE duced. them. It 18 poſſible, 
2 3 28 the learned refuter of Lueretius very properly 
delere e. obſerve: , that one may overlook certain traces 
Tete illa /= of the Deity, but it is not poſſible to efface them 


Ante, all, and to conceal. from one 80 elf e whole 
N en of its wonderful opera | 
bl ſome parts of nature does ee ad in 
All minds, evidently connect with the flrſt 
© cauſe; ſurely the univerſality of beings, their 

| college pes! their reference es, ey: rag 
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ſilence of nature, in the opinion of the Atheiſt, 
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attention of the philoſopher®. The horrour and 


compleats the moſt invincible demonſtration, 
for any one that can reliſh the philoſophy of the 
heart. | 

"10 Is there not a. celebrated writer 
who ſeems to differ i in opinion from Chancellor 


Bacon, and to conſider Atheiſm as the offspring 


of profound philoſophy ? « Philoſophy,” ſays Bayle Die- 
he, „ begins with confuring errours ; but, if 5 
«© not ſtopped there, it will attack truth Ae. 
« itſelf ; and, if ſuffered to go on, will proceed MY 
4c ſo far, as not to know where it is, nor 
here to ſettle. It may be compared to 


* thoſe corroſive powders, Which, after con- 


fſuming the proud fleſh, would gnaw into the 


4% very quick, _—_ the - Soon and | maT 


5 1 marrow.” . 


What this authbr 65521 is 6 no nieans 
3 to the opinion of the learned Engliſ- 
man. It is no ſign of great philofophy- to be 
raſh and reſtleſs,” and curious beyond meaſure 
to judge upon light grounds, to- pronounce. 


upon every thing, to overlook the boundaries 
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controverſy, that divides the learned on the 
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it exiſtence of Atheiſts ? 
- Bs 


1 A. This controverſy. forms/ a bg pre- 
ſumption againſt Atheiſm, and proves to what 
a degree that ſyſtem is ſhocking to human 
zeaſon,; ſince people are not yet agreed on the 
poſſibility of its exiſtence. The Atheiſts never 
doubted the poſhbility, of believing a God: and 
it is not as yet decided whether _ prota to 

believe there is no Gd. 
8) 2. Have not the n af A certain 
Diction En- big Dictionary aſſerted, that the Atbeit, in 

z ane of -bis ſophiſms, adheres as firmly to this 
opinion, at the T heiſt does tu, thut Pn 

Hum the demonſtrations bie has of it? 

„ > Nee b ferns thin for. chaſe 
n 9 to inform us, 1. What uſe there is in 
human reaſon, and what advantage Truth and 
Evidence have above ſophiſtry? 2. Whence come 


thoſe doubts, chat ſwarm in all che 3 
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 -PHILOSOPHICAL CATECHISM. = B® 


"Atheiſts and Unbelievers in general? 3. Why © ©» 
does the ſight of death, and ſometimes a o 
indiſpoſition recall them to the belief f a 
= God, and even to a full profeſſion of 1 
articles of the Chriſtian faith? 5 

L 1 (9) 2, Are the doubts y_- mention well | 
-aſcertained ? 


H. There 35 3 the works of che 
Unbelievers, nor obſerving their conduct, with- 
out finding theſe doubts at every ſtep. Luere- 
tius, the hero and bard of Epicurus's fyſ- 
tem, after all his attacks upon the doctrine 6f 
tze ſoul's immortality, confeſſes himſelf eom- 
4 pleatly i ignorant of her nature, 

=_ Ignoratur enim que fit natura animar. . 
And, in another place, he orders far away from 
this terreſtrial world that part of man, Which, 
he ſays, derives its origin from Heaven. 

Cedit enim retro, de terra quod fuit ante 


In terram ; ſed, quod miſſum eſt ex atheris arce, 
Hoc -forfu cali fulgeutia templa receptant. 


Epicurus his maſter, is not more conſiſtent. Bayle 
obſerves that he made himſelf exceedingly wneaſy gs 
about what might happen after him, which, in the _ 
ſyſtem of annihilation, was folly deed, His 
extreme fear of the Gods ſhows, to a demon- 
ſtration, how little he was convinced of the om» 
nipotence of his atoms. Never, ſays Cicero, Lib. x. De 
did I ſee a man in fo much dread of true things, Nat. Des- 
which be ſaid that no or ought 70 be * of, Ss: 
Death, 


[- 


75 ö 


* 
a 
1 
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Philof. Dic- Cu- Su. On the fingle doubt, you ought 
tion. Chi- to conduct yourſelf as if there was. 
_ No. Bur if I am certain there is not? 2 
Cu-Su. I defy you. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CATECHISM. 


Spir. of | Death, and the Gods. Monteſquieu ſays that this 
25: Ch " fear is common to all the Atheiſts. The pious 
„nan and the Atheiſt are evermore talking about 
religion: It is what the one loves, and the other 
fears. If thoſe people are ſo thoroughly convine- 
ed, why are they fo buſy in looking for every 
new publication that irreligion produces? Why 
o eager to read them fo zealous to cry them 
up? A man thoroughly convinced, is content 
with the proofs he has: looks for no more: and 
would think it time loſt, to diſeuſs any farther 
"a ſubject on which he is fully ſatisfied. 
Ihe author of the Book on Spirit, profeſſes an 
_ univerſal doubt; becauſe, ſays he, there is no Jer 
at the Inn where 2 vidence ſets up. 
A man in high favour with the friends of 
the Epicurean ſyſtem, and others that border 
on it, ſpeaks thus in a Dialogue truly Chineſe, 
as to both the cloth and the cut. 
Nou. Who told you there was another life ? 


Buckingham confeſſes that his abe never 
kgs him, and that he carried them to he: 
grave: 5 
: Dubius, * non — vixi : 
N morior. | 


| nt Many 
This is the Tutor ls the young Prince. 
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ther, without being able to agree in any one 
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5 rnitosr ü eur Renis. 3 | 3 | I 
Many of Spinoſa's a followers; finding chat, ee e 


xr their pretended demonſtrations, Evidence 7 gy Dite. 
was ſlipping from them every inſtant; have CS ; . 


= fallen into a kind of ſenſeleſs Pyrrhoniſm; * 

3 called” Egoiſin, in which every individual img. - 

. gines himſelf the only being in exiſtene. 
The other enemies of Religion, whether 

Atheiſts or Deiſts, are not more ſteady in their 


aſſertions “. They not only combat one ano- 3 5 


5 point, but they contradict in one place what LO 
= they ſaid i another. “ Each libertine, accord- 


6e , preſent whim, frames within him- 
4 reed of his own, and for himſelf Paneg. 4s 
Thom. 
Only, following blindly his own ideas; rea- <p 
| * 
„ ſoning now one way, now ancther, ae 8 
6c cording. to his actually prevailing humour; MY 
ic fixing on nothing, and conteſting Every. . _ 
10 a The truth of this reflection oF | CE, * 
* . 9 
8 N 7s e 
n SN prove . e * 2 1 of Deiſts — 
Athsiſts or bad reaſoners ; and ee Wwe ſhall „ 
not always be very nice in diſtinguiſning them. V 
+ The reader muſt. not be ſurpriſed that, on many occa- | | — 


| Hons, where we might have quoted the Scripture and tle I 
Fathers, we adduce Philoſophers againſt other Philoſophers, - 7 25 
or one and the ſame Philoſopher thinking and reaſoning in Aa 
manner oppoſite to that which he adopted: in another fir or 
mood of thinking. This is a kind of military ſtratagem 
wherein we employ the language and weapons of _ hen ax: 
to cover our own march and to prevent miſtruſt. . 
 Mutemusclypeos, Danaimgque CG: mile: 16 £ hy" Ons 
Cen meer 8 33WTA _. 
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- Bowrdaletio's i is PTR felt 1 8 
read che works of thoſe Gentlemen. It is 
Spxipus to ſee what a multitude of contra 
gdictians occur in the fingle SM of Nature. 
We: refer to Vol. 1. Chap. xvi and to Vol. 
2. Chap. Xv. of the Exam. du Matenialiſme, 
by M. Gerbier. Reconcile all that with ar 

Irm 4 perjuofion, as the ee ler _ 
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SECTION ux. 


(ig) 9. DOES the rerolurion, . gene- 


| rally takes place with unbelievers at the approach 


Diction. 


Hiſt. and 
Crit. 
Deſbar- 
eaux. 


vol 3. p · 
337. 


of death, z afford * proof in | favour | of 285 

—_— 

A. It proves, at leaſt, they were not "bag 
3 perſuaded. It is not, fays Bayle, 
tc an extinguifhed faith, it is only a fire co- 
« yered up with aſhes. They feel its activity 
« the inſtant they conſult themſelves, and par- 
4 ticularly at the approach of danger. Then 1 
they ſhow themſclyes more diſmayed than 
, other men. The remembrance of having 8 
& thewn. more contempt for holy things than 
«. they really felt, and of Having attempted 
6 to withdraw. themſe ly wardl 1 
cc yoke, redoubles their mender ©": Pome. 
60 * in his Pry on — <X L. 

ſets 


LOS HTC A. cr NH. 


ſets this thought in the fulleſt light. Maſ- 


ſillon, on the ſame head, is moving as well as 5 
the doubts 


inſtructive. « Anſwer,” fays he, “ all the dif- 


cc 
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cc 


cc 


cc 
* 
ec 
E 


ficulties of one of thoſe people, who boaſt 
themſelves unbehevers: nonplus him: re- 
duce him, not to have a word to reply. 
He is not yours as yet : you have not as yet 


made a conqueſt of him. He ſtands wrapped 


up in himſelf, as if he had reaſons in reſerve 
ſtill more powerful, that he does not 
vouchſafe to tell yOu. He ſtill holds out, 
and oppoſes. a myfterious determined coun- 


tenance to all the arguments he can not con- 
fute. You pity his madneſs, his infatuation; 


but you miſtake the matter: pity only his 
want of candour. For, let me ſuppoſe him, 


at his leaving you, ſeized with a mortal ill- 


neſs: run to his bedfide : you'll find the pre- 
tended unbeliever a convert: his doubts are 


vaniſhed : the judgments. of God, that he 


pretended not to believe, ſtrike him with 
terrour. The Miniſter of Chriſt, on being 
called in, needs no arguments to undeceive 
him : the dying Unbeliever ſpares. him that 
trouble : the dying Unbeliever confeſſes the. 
falſhood, the inſincerity of his paſt Blaſphe- 
mies, and makes publie amends for them: 
Ul he wants is conſolation. The fear that 
FW comes only from the Faith he 

: , 53+ . 


concerning 
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cc already had: his fickneſs has not given him 
« any new information ; but it has touched his 
« heart.” D' Alembert obſerves, | that, the 
e defire of living with paſſions uncontrouled, 
ec and the vanity of thinking otherwiſe than 
« the multitude, have made more Unbelievers 
cc than the deluſions of Sophiſtry. When N , 
cc nity and the Paſſions are filent, Faith returns.” 
All theſe obſervations are contained in a beau- 
tiful paſſage of Tertullian“. This Father ac- 
knowledges in the foul of man a natural, in- 
vincible propenſity to Religion, and a kind 
of impoſſibility to eradicate that precious. ſeed, 
ever ready to grow, and expand itſelf in the 
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heart of even the moſt corrupt, or moſt ſyſte- 
7 matick Vnbeliever. And certainly this impreſ- 


fion muſt have ſunk very deep into our nature, 

fince all the violence of the Paſſions, all the al- 
lurements of Vice, and the illuſions of falſe | 
Philoſophy, working from the earlieſt time of 
life, are not able entirely to efface it, and 
fince traces of it {till remain, which, in ſpite of 
himſelf, Ne Unbeliever acknowled ges. 


+ ys . 2. 


* Ha: f —— abet nelentivns e guod ignorare: 
non Peſſunt. . . . Fultis ex anime zpfeus teflimonio comprobemus ; ; 
| licet carcere corforis preſſa, licet in fitutjonibus fravis circum- 
| feripta, licet libidinibus et concup:ſcentiis evigorata, licet falſis 
Diis exancillata, cum tamen refipiſcit, ut ex crapuld, ut ex ſemno, 
wt ex aliqus vatetudine, ſanitatem ſuam patitur, Deum nominat, 
Boc ſola, quia proprie hic ft unus Deus werus. . . . O Teftimo= 
mum anime naturaliter Chriſtiane + 1 
I Spe expugnaverunt me @ juventute mea ;. etenim non . 
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| 0 1) 23 Might we not think, that it is 
lowing to the enfeebled ſtate of the underſtand» 


| Ae (1): If thoſe 1 3 were Modes 
inwardly perſuaded of the ſyſtems they have 
adopted, how comes it that this thorough per- 


Wee! the-approach of Death? Whence this an- 
tipathy between the feebleneſs of the organs 


t particularly, that the plain, honeſt Chriſtian, 
ho, in his health, never pretended to the 


honour of Free-thinking, how, I ſay, does * 
ome to paſs, that he is not ſubject to thoſe 
evolutions, and that his enfeebled organs 


ever prompt him to ſay any thing contrary 
o what he ſaid and believed when in health. 
I defy,” fays a judicious writer ſpeaking of 


in one that has lived faithful to the dictates of 
the Goſpel. The ſorrow, the dread experi- 
enced by the virtuous man, bears no reſem- 
* blance to the remorſe and terrour of a bad liver. 
One muſt be very weak, or very unfair, to 
attribute the difference to the feebleneſs 


- « the 


ing, and to the derangement of the organs, 
that Unbelievers become converts at the FRO 


¶ſuaſion ceaſes juſt at the time the organs begin to 


and the doctrines of Philoſophy? How comes 


oltaire's death, „I defy any one to quote me 
E a ſingle example of ſuch remorſe, ſuch terrour, 


of their organs; ; knee both are ſuppoſed at 


©": 988 


| PHILOSOPHICAL CATECHISM. 


ec the ſame diſtance from their laſt hour. It 
ec ig in their paſt life the cauſe is to be looked 
'« for. The one hopes in the. God he loved and 
4 ſerved: the other dreads the God he offend- | 
« ed: it is the reality of his crimes, not of 
& his fever, that cauſes his deſpair.” rg 
(2) Such a change, if it happened only in 
extreme old age, or after a long Hinefs, might | 
perhaps be attributed. to the organs. But we | 
ſee every day thoſe happy revolations take | 
place inthe bloom of life, and upon the very 
firſt attack of a diforder. It is not therefore | 
dy the weakneſs of the mind that we are to 
account for the phenomenon. On the con- 
trary, the Unbeliever's mind is never more in- 
diſpoſed; than when his body is in foundeft 
health. The blood ever boiling in his veins, 
the gall in a perpetual ferment, the brain 
erowded with wild, gloomy conceits, puts 
it almoſt beyond his power to reaſon with E 

any degree of common ſenſe. Then indeed he 
may write what he pleaſes: he may annihilate 
Heaven and Earth with a ſtroke of his pen 
he may change the nature of things: he may 
ereate worlds on worlds, &c. But when, 
upon a ſenſation of illneſs, theſe commotions 
have ſubſided, reaſon returns; he fees things 
with the ſame calmneſs that others do: he be- 
gins to ſee the light dawning upon him out of 
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Ls of Paſſion and 4 ne opens 
: 188 eyes to it, and laments his paſt hlindneſs. 
T Q.culis errantibus alto : 

PQueſooit Fe lucem, eee, repertã. Eneid. 4. 


Tertullian ſays, that, in thofe cafes, the ſoul 
returns to herſelf, and recovers the free uſe of 
her powers, as if ſhe awoke out of a profound 
| fleep, or out of the fumes of wine, or the ravings 
of a fever. See his words. that we have 
already _ 

B " SUCH A ha — 
enough that thoſe gentlemen” were never tho- 
roughly convinced of the fyſtems they under- 
took to ſubſtitute to the knowledge of God 
and the ſanCtity of his worſhip. But is there 
not another reflection ariſing from it to the ad- 
vantage of . Religion? 

A. The ſolid reaſons, e N 0 
thoſe gentlemen, in their ſober ſenſes, have 
witneſſed the truth and fanctity of the Chriſtian 
Religion, are valuable teſtimonies, that do it 
honour; and amount to a complete refutation 
of the e upon it by men, whom 
temporary Errours, that never took deep root 
with them, had feduced. 

| (x3) 2, Might it not be Prej ities this 
| e ck thoſe men of genius, to tha 


impreſſions they received in their childhoodꝰ 
A. Whoeyer 
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[i Religion, will not be tempted to fup® | 


agreeable to the dictates of reaſon, and ſerve 


CAL CATECHISML | 
A. | Whoever reads what they have leech 


poſe there could remain much prejudice with 
them in its favour... The impreſſions of their: | 
childhood had given way to impreſſions of a 
quite contrary nature. But when the firſt are 


as a ground-work to virtue and happineſs, 
it is hard, or rather impoſſible entirely. to efface 
them. They may be weakened, they may be 
removed fora time: but in the lucid intervals 
of ſound reaſon, they will appear again, and 
riſe upon the ruins of the e that to 
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(4) DS ARE thoſe happy changes fres | 
quent, which adverſity, ſickneſs, or me fi icht 


*The converfions of Unbelie vers at the time of Death 
after their long ſtruggles againſt Religion, put me in mind 
2 3 wiſe ſaying of an Ancient: Ego tan fenitere non 
The loſs of Religion, like that of N is naturally 
"lhe by remorſe; and when the h 
tyrannizing, perſecuting cabal, adviſe our 555 
to ſacrifice their talents and their labours: to, the glory. of 
Philoſophiſm, their anſwer, if they were wiſe, would | be, Ego 
anti e ee non eo. I don't Tarent at o wien a 58 the 
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= of Death is apt to" bring about i in all kinds of 
Unbelievers ? 

| A. There are but few of them that have been : 
ſeen to keep up to the laſt their ſworn attach= | 
ment to antichriſtian ſyſtems. La Metrie, Bou- 
lainvilliers, Du Marſais, the Marquis d' Argens, 
Boulanger, &c, are ſtriking examples of this 

kind of converſion. The laſt mentioned has de- 
clared, he always preſerved in his heart a great reſ- Sequel of _ 
| Apol. of 
ect for Religion: that, in writing againſt it, he had Relig. Val. 
always ſmothered the voice of his conſcience : that he f. = | 
Bad let himſelf be carried away by the violence of 1769. 

Bis imagination, by the encomiums and the applauſe 
given him by the Philoſophers. He ſhut his door 
againſt the ſeducers, called for the laſt Sacra- 
ments, and received them. Maupertuis, who had 
reduced all the proofs of the exiſtence of God to 
this algebraick expreſſion, Ar+nRB, died in 
the hands of two Capuchin Friars. e Montagne, 
the forerunner of modern Incredulity, died, 
as he was getting out of bed to adore the Eu- 
Chariſt. It is well known, how often the Ora- 
ble of our Philoſophers relented in his hatred to 
Chriſtianity, againſt which he had vowed eter- 
pal war. A frightfu} dream has often been 1 
he means of making him go and confeſs his nur pu - 
rimes at the feet of the miniſters of the Church z %, ne- 
which gave riſe to the ſaying, that Unbelievers En. 3 
ive as if they were never to ox and die as ifů 


they 
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they expected to live Far ever.* They are 
no credit to us, ſaid Sainthibal, a celebrated Free- 
thinker, as Bayle tells us, They are no credit to 


us on their Death bed: they degrade themſclves.; 
: they inch; they die like other men. t 


(5) 2; What is to be thought of thoſe, 
who, to the extremity of old age, and even to 
death, preſerve an unfortunate ſteadineſs in 


| their errours? 


A. All that can be Laid is, that grezadice, 
human * and inveterate paſſion are capa- 
. 1 

* In 1 rechriſtianized, hears Maſs, and chat, 


2 midnight Maſs at Chriſtmas, converts Calviniſts, &c.. ... 
See his Letter to M. Albergati. In 1766, he writes an hea- 


 theniſh Ode on the Dauphin's death, preceded and followed 
thy a number of Publications replete with Impiety and Ob- 


ſcenity. In 1768, he is again reconverted: confeſſes to F. 
Adam: in 1769, to F. Joſeph, a Capuchin. The fame year 
he writes the Hifory of Lewis XV. and, ſome time after, 

ueries on the Encyclopedia, The Bible at laſt explained, in 
þ ot. he has laid up all his treaſures of Incredulity and 

Immorality: in 1778, being ſick in Paris, he confeſſes to the 
Abbe Gautier, and declares he means to die a Chriſtian and 


<< Catholic. A few days after, he is again rephiloſophized, 


gets himfelf received a Free Maſon, and ſuffers to be adored 
as a God. In ſhort, by a dreadful effect of God's Judg- 
ments, he dies in fits of rage and deſpair, crying out: 7 am 
left, I am abandoned: by God and Men; biting in convulſions 


of madneſs, his fingers and arms, devouring his own excre- 


ments; with refinements of Blaſphemy, unknown te 
ulian and Vanini at the time of their ſhocking deaths. A. 
ightful ſpectacle, and one, which, in the opinion of Mr. 


Tronchin his Phyſician, would have undeceived all his Difci- 


ples, had it been poſſible for them to aſſiſt at it. (See his 


article in the Hiſt. Diction. Auſbourg. 1781.) 


+ The Unbelievers have always held in high eſteem the 
intrepidity or RON of a man on his death bed. The 


very 
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ble of reſiſting all the lights of Faith, and all 
the ſtings of Conſcience. If, in the alternative 
of doubt, and a kind of perſuaſion, which che- 
quers the life of ſome Unbelievers, death fnould 

intervene at a time, when the illuſion of So- 
phiſms is prevalent, they are ſteeled againſt 
all thoughts of returning to God. Mallebranche 
thinks, the poſitiveneſs and obſtinacy of ſome 
old reprobates, proceeds from the ſtiffneſs and 
inflexibility of the fibres of the brain, which, 
according to him, occaſions an almoſt invincible 
indocility.— An elegant and judicious Hiſtorian 
is nearly of the ſame opinion“. A celebrated 
orator accounts for it by the reliance that aged 
men generally have on their own knowledge 
and experience. It is very natural to look for 
the cauſe in the juſtice and feverity of God's 
judgments, who blinds his enemies, and 
withdraws from them the light they refuſed 
to male ws Me. 5 Thale WhO are e for 


| r and fy pj 1 * Silas 
to doubt of every thing, ſeeing his fellow paſſengers truck 
| with terrour at the — hts oa a ſhipwreck, which appeared 
*to them inevitable, defired them to Jook at a hog that was in the 
hip, feeding as uſual: there is, faid he, z6bat the inſenſibility of 
> wy ought to be, It muſt be allowed that Philoſo- 
are not over delicate in the choice of their examples. | 

* Tuclinats — mores  fenſugue in ſaã forms indureſcunt. | 

Sacch. H. 8. J. 

+ Pravi errores in ſenibus prudentic Fducia reberanturs C. 
e EYED. 8 
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| Einling remorſe} in the Vnbeliever; and 4 
11 ſcandalous offender, are eee ſays Bof- 
cegnoverunt © ſuet, wich all the <vays of roll. They do not 22 
vias nau, ffciently conſider that deadly fhimber and falſe peace, 


guibus j Juravi 


irs med in- in which he ſometimes leaves his greate eff enemies}. 


iatroibunt in 


ds mp. (1 6) D. Is there not ſomething like myf- 


en PL. 94. tery in the attachment of an eminent genius 
to mere childiſh fuppoſitions that contradict 
themſelves in all their parts, and his averfion 
to truths the beſt ue e and at che THINS 

time the moſt rar adage WY 0 
„„ - 4. The 
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Hence it is not hard to fol. that the N men- 
tioned here will not be Jong without growing ſcarce. When 
the ſpirit of Irreligion is conſummated, and diffuſed throng 
the whole body of a nation; when it obtains triumphal 

_ honours, and arrives at celebrity and glory; it ſets all the 
paſſions Iooſe, it begets vices of a monſtrous kind, that degrade 
and brutify the human ſoul: it ſtifles every rational and de- 

cent affection, and deprives it of the: energy requiſite to riſe 
to the contemplation of the Eternal Truths. This is the 
pit mentioned by the wiſeman, where" Impiety feeds on the 
contempt of every thing that is fit to reclaim her. Jmpive, 
zum in profundum wererit, contemnet. Prov. 18. On the other 
hand, the ſpirit of frivolouſneſs and diſſipation, becoming 
general and predominant, hinders men from -ſtudying, and 
going deep into the knowledge of the truths of Faith, which, 
for want of Chriſtian education, are no longer reliſhed - nor 
© known in the age, of all ages the fitteſt for inſtruction; 
whereby it becomes impoſſible for them to revive in the ſoul 
2 light that never was in it: whereas the moſt famous among 
the Unbelicyers, the heads and heroes of the party, who 
were once well acquainted with theſe truths, were never able 
to do away the impreſſion they made. The ſame refletions 
will ſerve to account for the er of, the au you 
Ne n. 93, * 59 3623 
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Wo "The Ckriltiah,. 8 by the Heiy 
Scriptures. of the conduct that God has pro- 
miſed to follow with regard to man, ſees no 


— 


great myſtery in that. To the contrary; he 5 


would think it a very great one, if, after miſ- 
applying, as many do; their reaſon and their 


faculties, they remained free from blindneſs 


and ſeduction. Nay, it would go near Ragger=. 


ing. his faith 3 becauſe that would not RN to % | 2 


him conſonant with the anathemas thundered.', 
out as, well againſt thoſe who let themſelves be 


miſled by pride and ſelf-ſufficiency,, as ag 1 1 5 . 


thoſe. who · counteract their belief by a conduẽt 
that God reprobates, and that is dee 
ble with the ſanctity of his law. i 


Tertullian thought chat God, left defi ;gnedly a 2 EA 
mixture of darkneſs in the greateſt truths, -1 in 


order to blind the 5 men who would prove.) + 
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ſetere than 1 nor "that occurs more e — 
ſepientiam ſapientum, et prudentiam — . x Cor. 1. 
Comprebendam-Sapientes in Aſtrtia corum., I. Cor. 3. AiZJcondifts* + 
hee 5 e 2 Prudentibus, off tevelaſti en ore 2 - 
11. Stutitid eng of iti, et non eee 7 75 Lo ANT. 
 examinaturss . Cor. 41. 
7 nomwotdent, 3 


N 7 . menu ſervabit. . 5 14. 28 


| quidam aberrantes convert Saunt in vaniloguium. 


im. T. 8 Haben Bonar conſcientiam, uam guidam repellentes 5 9 5 
a Fe nai frag averint.. Ibid. v. | 
<onfider-the bllidrieſs 'of- Unbelie e 


19, Sec. We muſt then 
| 1 48 the viſible accom- | 
plkment of the word of Gt. Verba Prophes arum gue fer 


eue Sabbatum pag ** «dicantes TIT unt. AG. 1g. 
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refraffory to his word, and the men of corrupt 
morals, who would diſgrace their faith by the 
vices ' it condemns: that the Holy Scrip- 
ture itſelf was eee _ longer a ſtum- 
bling: block f. ? ſays St. Au- 
guſtin, e in Religion, light: enough to illu- 
cc mine the upright heart, and darkneſs enough 
4. to blind the Unbeliever The very idea we 
have of God includes obſcurity ſufficient” to 
mon and ſet aftray preſumptuous reaſon. 
s evident as his exiſtence, ſo inſcrutable 
is 94 nature of God. Vaitly have the moſt” 
celebrated Philoſophers made it the ſubject of 
their meditations ; it has always baulked their 
impotent endeavours. And what wonder that 
men of 8 and . mortified? at 


CASE SE 


whdbheſ of that Reaſon N ſo clear- 
ſighted, ſhould undertake to perſuade the 
world, that what they catmot comprehend. does 
not exiſt; and that, taking the narrow limits of 
their pigmy powers for. the limits of a Being 
| ing has n none, they mould be fs ridiculous, ag 
eternity and omnipotence on N atter | 
and Motion? Other thoughts relatiye to this 
aas eb in ———— D577 by 
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188, 191, 200. md in a Sermon of F Bourla-- 
lous, On the Works of Faith, 1 


Slat 3 
' SECTION VI. 


( 7 9. THESE refleions. ſhow very welly, 
how men of learning in the opinion of the 
world may reject Religion and the very exiſt- 
ence of God. But is there not a great number 
of libertines, who rank themſelves among, the; 
Atheiſts and other: ſyſtematick Unbelievers, 
without belonging to that claſs of reaſoners ? 
A. There is; and the number is very great: 
which has cauſed-.ſome authors to. ſwell im- 
moderately the catalogue of real Unbelievers. 
Thus, F. Merſenne reckons 50,000. Athoiſts 1 in 
Paris, twelve of them frequently in one houſe. 
To refute this computation, and to reduee 
almoſt to naught the number of ſyſtematie Un- 
believers, it will be ſufficient to diſtinguiſh the 
different Claſſes, which a want. of eee 
4 confounded, 5 

(18) a. How _ diſtinguiſh Fed 5 
4. We may with an ingenious and e 
critics reduce. them to five. clafles : the ſtupid. 

| Vabelioners Aheovigigus _Unbelievers,. the. fa- 
| ſhionable 
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ſhionable Unbelievere, the affected Unbelievers | 
the Unbelievers upon principle. 

(19) 2; Whatdo you underſtand by theſe 
different denominations ? 

A. The Stupid Unbeliever is one, who 
never raiſed his thoughts to the Author of the 
world, or its deſtination. He feels neither the 
force of the arguments that prove the exiſtence 
of God, nor the weakneſs öf the objections 
wherewith the Atheiſts impugn it: all he can 
dd is to affect the air of thoſe people, and to take 
their ton: he utters blaſphemies without know- 
ing what he ſays: he is an echo that repeats 
ſounds. Such a man is to be pitied. 

The Vicious Unbeliever has perhaps' faculties, 
that might give energy to his ſoul, did he not 
ſmother them in the bud. His only pleaſure is 
that of brutifying himſelf every day more and 
more, by checking the cries of his conſcience 
and the ſight of his underſtanding: his moſt 
ſerious occupation is to amuſe himſelf : not that 
he finds much pleaſure even in that; but he 
dreads remaining one inſtant at reſt, for fear 
his reaſon ſhonld awaken; and the better to ſe- 
cure himſelf from her rebukes, he turns Atheiſt 
and aſſociates with other blaſphemers. T6- 
day he 3 is quiet, he is happy; there is no God, 


no ſoul; to; morrow the caſe is altered; he wy 


lieves, be ine or, at leaſt, he oc 
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The Faſhionable Unbelizver aſpires to the reign= 
ing ton: but that is not to be attained merely by 
vice practiſed with effrontery : one, beſides that; 
muſt be a Philoſopher: a Philoſopher therefore 
he becomes. A Philoſopher, according to him, 
is a man [who:diſtinguiſhes himſeif from the 
vulgar, by believing nothing: che book on Shirin, 
the Philoſophical Dictionary are his favourite 
books; never did he read any thing ſo clever, 
ſo forcible, ſo cloſely reaſoned, fo well con- 
nected, ſo highly amuſing. - He tries his own W 
hand; ridicules Religion; ſucceeds; .is quite 
aſtoniſhed to find himſelf ſuch a wit, ſuch a 
genius; his incredulity ceaſes with the applauſe 
given him by his enen n with 1 
for aping the faſhionsgs. it 
The Affited Unbeliever affimgs; an air af gras 
wit and auſterity. It is a maſk that covers an 
empty ſcull: his heart is as void of feeling as 
his head is of underſtanding: he ſpeaks with a 
tone that ſuits his mien moſt compleatly: he 
has looked for truth at the fountain head: Na- 
ture n perſon has held: converſe with him: he 
has read the works of all the celebrated writers, 
and has found Atheiſm in them all: this man is 
entitled to nothing but contempt: reaſon would 
be loſt upon him, and would ferve only to 
3 * ene ee as 4 ee 
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The Unbeliever | upon Priviciple is he whoſe ; 


poſſibility we have been diſcuſſing. If there 
does exiſt any - ſuch, their Errour may be 
owing. to ſome fatal impreſſion given them 
in their youth, to ſome flaw in their education, 
to ſome erroneous principle unguardedly ad- 


mitted, to the falſe light in which truth has 


Sce above, 
n. 4. & 15. 


* „ £4 
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Laughers, who have nothing to do but laugh, 


been ſet before them, to the diſtractions that 
rendered them deaf to the voice of Reaſon, 
&e. &c. We ſhall not repeat . what: we 


p_ already ſaid. 


(20) A. \May'ny not {the ok body of: Ub 


rs be diſtributed into claſſes different 

from thoſe you have mentioned? 

A. A modern writer divides them into four 

claſſes, which take in, ſure enough, all thoſe of 

the Unbelieving kind, that ever came within 
nowledge. The firſt is that of the 


ſmile, and ſneer, as occaſion requires: They 
never fay any thing, for fear of committing 


themſelves. The ſecond is that of the Zefeers, 
Who, having laid in an ample ſtock of puns, 
quizzes and conundrums, of clerical anecdotes 


ol the ſprightly kind, have it in charge to time 


and place them properly; to enliven the conver- 


fation, or to turn it off; when, growing tob 
deep or too ſerious, it threatens not to termi- 


nite to the credit of Philoſophy. In the third 
claſs 


7 nd ons Po EY 


laſs, ſhine the PANS whoſe. buſineſs it 
is to puzzle and embarraſs the champions of 
the Goſpel, peſtering them with endleſs Que- 
Ties, which they never give them time to an- 
ſwer. The Negſoners form the fourth-claſb. 
Theſe are the Diſputers and Arguers of the 


Party. Their rank is, without doubt, the molt 


honourable : but an exceſs of zeal throws them 


into monſtrous errours and contradictions : 4 


misfortune to which thoſe of the other claſſas 
are not expoſed; which would incline one to 


think, that the Laughers“ Claſs, as it is the moſt 
Aa eden, is alſo the ſafeſt, at leaſt in this life. 
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* 


4a) 2 18 there not in | China AM Re- 


public of Atheiſts, that of the lettered Chineſe ? 


A. This Republic is as imaginary as that of 
Plato. The Prince of modern Unbelievers aſ- 


ſures us that the lettered Chineſe are Deiſts: that 
they believe the rewards and puniſhments of the'othir 
life, e and a Hell.* The: Author of the . 


* 2 Bock 


* Eda on Univ. Hiſt. Vol. i. c. bi 31. Bes. 
Diner: p. 43. He teaches the contrary in La Pbilgſ. de l Hiſ- 


toire. ch. 18. p. 95. In the Did. Pbilgſ. Art. Ame. fle 
returns to his former opinion, and acknowledges in the let - 
tered Chineſe the belief of a God and a Providence. We 8 


muſt not expect any thing very conſiſtent from thoſe 5 Hae 


men. They have brought matter of fact, as 1 Teaſon- 
ing, under the e of fancy. 


* 
— 
* 
o 
o 


— 


* * N 2 Y 
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Book on Spirit tells us, that the Jeſuits acknow- 
Jedge the atheiſm of the lettered Chineſe ; but 
he wrongs thoſe Fathers, who have always aſ- 
ſerted the contrary. F. Parennin, who knew the 
Chineſe much better than Helvetius, refutes 
7 rietoriouſly this imagination in a letter to M. De 
Mairan. Lett. Edifrantes. Vol. xxi. p. 134. r. 

c. There are in China three Religions, that of 

the Emperor, the Princes and the Lettered, who 
offer facrifice to Tien, Heaven, to Tanti the 
virtue of Heaven; Idolatry, and the ſect of 

Conjurers. The compilers of the Trevoux Dic- 
tionary, under the art. China, inform us there 

are great numbers of Atheiſts in that Empire. 
But under the art. Pho, they obſerve, that this 

Atheiſm is not upon principle, but an implicit 
deference paid to the doctrine of the pretended 

| Pho, who, as his diſciples ſay, declared at his 
N death, that Naught was the Father of all things. . 


It is the ache ga that makes Atheiſts in China, 
as it does among the coxcombs of Europe. A 


4 learned man, high in the faſhion, has ſaid it: 
that is enough: who will offer to gainſay it ? 
Uibertiniſm and bad reaſoning make numbers 

of Atheiſts in China as well as among us. But, 
| - that the generality of the lettered in China 

. Aube; B. are Atheiſts, is one falſhood: and, that it is ſo 

. 5 g. among us, is another. We will ſhew hereafter, 

. n. 380. hat a lettered Chineſe is: but we muſt be⸗ 


ware of e e with too high 
| "5008 | 
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an opfnion of theſe Dok to. whom c our Phi- 


277 2 lo colidently refer ue, 


- 3 
» £5 *$ > 


| SECTION. 1 VI. ; 


th 9. WHAT - are we to think of ane 


eminent characters, whom the Unbelievers 


claim as their own, though their lives and . 


writings bear the moſt bene b W 
to Religion? 

A. Impiety, ſays M. Schier . 855 
| learned Requiſitoire, of the 18th of July 17705 
does not ſtick at violating the aſhes of the dead, 


and blackening their characters; and perhaps 
too, thinks it thereby does honour t6 their me- 
| mory: it raiſes them from the grave, in order, 
from their eelebrated names which it uſurps, 


to derive the aſcendancy jit ſtands in need of. 


The weight of thoſe imputations may be eſti- 


mated by the two capital proofs, that are brought 


againſt M. Fenelon. The firſt is that Fenelon 


parodied, as follows, one of Lulli's airs. 


Jeune; x etdis, trop ſage, E 6 
Et voulois tout ſcavoir ; 5 

YE + ne veux en partage 

355 Die badinage, 

* touc e au dernier age, . 
Sans rien prevoir. © =#? 12 . 

7 eee devoted. 

Learning was my only paſſionn;n 7 
Dt now 2 profelyte d 
I hoary locks I ſport and play, 
e of hereafter. 


2 Whereupon 


* 


* ; | * 
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| Whereupon I obſerve, 1. That the fact is 2 

fiction. Voltaire ſays, he has it from the Mar- 

quis of Fenelon. He takes care to quote a dead 

UtHoire de witneſs. While the Marquis was living, Vol- 

Louis IV. taire never thought of appealing to him. How 

5 . P- could the Marquis of Fenelon, a man accord- | 

= ing to Voltaire himſelf; of ſo much virtue and 

religion, go and reveal ſuch an anecdote as this 

to the ringleader of Unbelievers? Whoever has 

read Voltaire, erronrs, Voltaire's picture druum by 

himſelf, The Pbilgſapbica! Portrait: of Vottaire's 

ind, c, Sc. maſt be too well acquainted 

with his veracity,  not' to think him very capa- 

bie of ſupporting a fabulous ſtory with a lye. 

2. The lines in queſtion, are among the poe- 

tical: works of Lady Guion. She therein ex- 

preſſes that total diſengagement from created 

_ - _ things, that prevents man from opening his eyes 

to futurity, from looking into it, and making 

himſelf uneaſy about it. But, ſuppoſe the lines 

to be Fenelon's ; how can it be inferred, that 

in his old days Fenelon believed nothing ? In 

this caſe, Fenelon. could certainly mean no 
more, than Lady Guion herſelf did. 

Voltaire's ſecond. proof, is a letter of Ram- 

ſay's, wherein he ſays, that Fenelon, had he 

been born in England, wauld have expanded 

bis genius, and not dreaded-to give ſcope to 

his principles, which no body was acquainted 

with. This again is a dead 5 that is 


called 
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ealled upon to witneſs a thing he never ſaid; 
nor could ſay. Ramſay, convinced by Fenelon 
of the: truth of the Catholic Religion, appeared 
his whole life after as much attached to it, as 
he was to the memory of his illuſtrious: 


teacher. How can he be ſuppoſed to have 


written a letter, that would be a moſt flagrant 


inſult to the diſciple and the maſter ?—A letter 


that would prove both the one and the other 
to be mere hypoerites, who ſacrificed their 
principles to circumſtances of time and place ? 

If Ramſay ever wrote any thing of that kind, 
he could mean only the political principles of 
the author of Telemachus,, and not any doubts 
of his om the truth. of Religion. Ramſay gives 
the moſt minute account of the docttine of 
that celebrated Arehbiſhop; and, to read the 
extract of his letter inſerted in Les Grands 
Hlemmes Venges, vol. ii. article Fenelon, is 
alone” ſufficient to diſpel the cloud that Voltaire 


would fain draw. over the memory of that great 


Man.“ In che me work there is a compleat 
vindication 


; ” 
o 
b [ 
3 6 


wh * The ſame LED 3 very ſuſpicious. 3 * 


5 tribution made to Ramſay ef a poſthumous work, entitled 


Philofo phical Principles of Relig ion. 2. Vols. 4to. The Author, 
on pretence of ſpeaking only of Fenelon's ſentiments, advances 


| paradoxes of all kinds, ſuch as the tranſmigration- of ſouls, 
the animation of the beaſts by devils, the ending of the pains: 


of Hell. If Voltaire had any knowledge of this work, no 


doubt, he declined adducing it in proof, becauſe he conſidered 
the Author, whoever he was, as a man deranged in his 


. 


Lee n. 166 
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vindication of S'Graveſand » Boſſuet, Huet, &e. 
The Athei detecti of Hardouin, which has been 
always conſidered as a collection of dreams, is 
nothing to the diſcoveries made by Voltaire. 
When our Unbelievers take a fancy for Deiſm, 
they find Deiſts every where: when they are 
for Pyrrhoniſm, or Atheiſm, theſe two claſſes 
begin to ſwarm with Proſelytes. One would 


think the notion of having a great number of 
aſſociates ſettles their uneafineſs, and juſtifies 


in the eyes of reaſon, the extravagance of 
their ſyſtems; and that, frightened at the fight 
of ſo many 2 _ full of veneration for the 


fundamental of Religion, they want to 


form a te to the offenſive picture. 


The Unbelievers, ſays humourouſly. M“, are 


like drunken men, who, right or wrong, will 


have thoſe that are ſober to drink on ſtill. 


15 eren 5 


head, and was convinced that the public 2 „ 4 He 
that applauds ſuch extra vaganeies as theſe, is very capable of 
«< fathering them upon others, and putting them under the 

protection of a celebrated name.” It is aukward, however 
to ſet down to Fenelon's account things that claſh ſo viſibly 
with the temper of his genjus, and with all we ever knew 
of that great man. But, what muſt finally fink the credit of 
the author of this work, is his aſſertion, that this ſyſtem is 
conformable to Fenelon's belief, as well as to the decifions of 
the Church. It is by the ſecond of 222 conformities, that we 
are to judge of the firſt. 


4 
"= Oo 
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(23) 2; WHIC is the ſureſt way never to 
* of the exiſtence of God? 
A. Keep your ſoul in ſuch a flate, as always 10 

165 72 8 was a- God, and you never will doubt 
but there is onen. Such is the advice of one 2. ＋. Rouſe 
whom no body will ſuſpect of being overpreju- * 
diced in favour of Religion. Adore the Eternal, 
ſays he elſewhere, and all the phantoms of Atheiſm 
will vaniſh. The virtuous man, from his own 
feelings, believes a God, and then has nothing | 
to fear from Atheiſm. Though the monſter 7, ff je. 
| ſhould ſucceed in ſtaggering” his reaſon, his ibi cegitatus 

heart would ſtill proteſt againſt it. Overpow- FAY A 
ered by the weight of fifty ſophiſms, he would.” 
ſtill ſay : 7 ond: there is a "God: 


* 16. almoſt the tranſlation of 'this * of Se, aer. 
tine ; Nemo Deum * = cui 1 Deum non We” 
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this matter, ſays. that, for a few; difficulties 


_— 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE ATHEISTIC: 
ARTICLE L 


Credauli ity of the Ae 


(24) 9. DOES not the Syſtem 2 the 
Atheiſt ſhelter him from difficulties that occur 
in the profeſſion of God's exiſtence, and of a 


Providence ruling the world? 


A. A man who cannot be fuſpected in 


that are eaſily -accounted-for in the ſuppoſition. of 


à God, there is nothing but abſurdity. to be met 


with in the contrary opinion. Another has ſaid 


very -ingenioufly, that the Atheiſt's faith re- 
quires a much greater effort ef belief, than that 


of Chriſtians, and that his Creed may be re- 
duced to three words: Credo omnia incredibilia, 
I believe all that is incredible. 

(25) 2, Which are the articles of the 


Atheiſt's Creed: 2 


A. In a leading opinion, where all is blots, 


it is not poſſible to enumerate all the myſterious 


extravagancies it ſuppoſes, or contains, or 


ARS x * brings 


rares rent errei- 


brings after it. Here are ſome of them: In- 
ſtead of er. a ſupreme intellectual Being, 


that made the univerſe, that preſerves and go-- 


verns it, the Atheiſt ſays: I believe a Matter 
eternal and increated, indifferent by its nature 
to reſt” and motion; which, without any firſt 
mover, gives motion to itſelf; a Matter devoid” 


of reaſon, which, by the blind and fortuitous 


jumbling of its parts, produces the Earth, the Sea, 
the Heavens, and all that is contained in them, 
compleats a Maſter-piece of Wiſdom;' forms a 
whole, in which we ſee with admiration, won-- 
ders of proportion, in which nothing flags or 
fails, neither the productions of the earth, nor 
the viciſſitudes of the ſeaſons, nor the regular 
courſe of the ſtars- A machine of immenſe ex 
tent, compoſed of ſeveral millions of wheels, 
all different from one another, that mutually 
move and are moved by each other, with the 

moſt perfect harmony and the: ſtricteſt: regu- 
larity; producing punctually and without con- 
fuſion, their peculiar effects without the aſſiſt- 
ance of any directing hand. I acknowledge the 
beſt ſelected means, but without any object or 
intention; the wiſeſt deſigns, and no wiſdom 
forming them; the moſt perfect order, the moſt 
enchanting beauties, the niceſt and moſt inge- 


nious combinations, produced by mere chance; 


a motion 
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2 motion perfectly regular, and no mover 3 a 
it could not have been formed with more art or 


more deſign; eyes that were not made for 


ſeeing; ears not contrived for hearing, but that 
we happen to make uſe of, becauſe we find 
them in our heads. We would never have 
art, done, were we to purſue the enumeration of 


all the myſteries of incredulity. Bayle, who 
ſooften employed his abilities in ſupport of bad. 
cauſes, proves to a demonſtration, that the moſt 
conſiſtent Atheiſm is but a heap of extravagan-- 


_ cies and ridiculous contradictions. (See Dic- 


paſſes the ſame judgment on ibe Syſtem of Nature. 
Bergier has not been able to collect all its con- 


tradictions in two . e of Examen du. 


. oa a 


- Lumina ne ee, dr ara, create 
Perſpicere ut poſſimus ;; et, ut proferre viai- 
Proceros paſſus, ideo veſtigia poſſe + 7» 
"3 urarum ac digitim Pelli ibus funlata plicart. 7 
Hnachia tum porrd validis exapta lucertie 
Eſſe, manuſque datas utraque ex partnminifran, 
D. Jacere ad vitam paſſimus que foret uſus. 8 
Cetera de genere bocrinter- quacunque pretantur 
Omnia perverſa 4 Præpeſtera ſunt ratione. 
Nil ideo natum- eft i in nuf ro corpore, i 
| Peſan; ſed quod natum oft, id procreat aſu m.. 
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4289 =” IN the enumeration. vou __ 
made, there are "many thir 88 that look more 
like deliriums than myſleries.” But might 
not one fuppole'c creation fo be" as great a myſte- 
175 as Eternal Matter? eee 

2 < Once T aer an omnipotent 
Being, creation is no myſtery. An omni- 
potent Being, that could not create, would be a- 


very great myſtery, or rather a very great ab- 
furdity. It reſts with the Atheiſts to ſhe that 


| an omnipotent Being implies x contradiction; 
127) 2 Have not all the ancient Philoſo- 
phers to a man, conkdered Creation a8 9 
n 
A. 15 | Though they kad; key St, not 
have thereby ſhown a contradiction in theſe. 
words: An atom, that exiſted not, exifts. Crea- 
tion was, for many of the heathen Philoſophers, 
one of thoſe things, that were ndither denied 
nor affirmed, becauſe its nature and poſſibility 
were not made a matter of enquiry, juſt as there 
was no talk among them on the. earth's 
being ; 


7 
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being in motion and the ſun at reſt. The axiom 
ex nibilo nibil fit, which, "when meant of human 
works, is Arictly true, had caught the under- 
ſtanding as well as "the eyes, and no further 
_ enquiry was made. But revelation, improving 
the notions that reaſon had left imperfect, by a 
ſurer and ſtronger light; diſcovered the intimate 
connexion. that ſubſiſts between the power of 
creating: a and the nature. of God. that a felf-exaſt- 
ing, eternah, independent Matter was an abſur- 
dity . Theſe. notions, have remained hitherto: 
ſheltered from the attacks of. Atheiſts... If the 
doctrine of Creation, ſuch as we believe it, had 
been propoſed to the Philoſophers, of Heathen 
times, they would certainly have adopted i it, in 
preference to the W bonohalets to which 
they gave birth. <4 * 
2 The wiſeſt of the ancient Philoſophers, 
and the moſt conſiſtent in their notion of the 
Deity, have denied, point blank, the eternity of: 


Matter, and acknowledged a God Creator of all 
things, ſuch as we conceive him at preſent. 


Of this number were Pythagoras, Plato, Thales, 
Philolaus, lamblicus, &c. Froclus 0 Inftit.. T; heol.. 


all . 8 1, produced by the 4 uthor of all 
things. He attributes the ſame opinion to Plato, 
8 * rr the Mubject ; and. 
in 


* 2 de- aer of ele vr. Dai, ut ex inv 57% iljs 
hs ang fer ent. b. xi. 7 ; 
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in his, comment upon Timæus, Proclus calls 
God, the ingfable author of Matter. Hierocles, 2 
celebrated Platonic, finds fault with ſome 
Philoſophers for not believing God ſufficiently 
powerful to create the world without the con- 
currence of increated, and conſequently inde- 
pendent matter. He obſerves that «« Order is 
6c ſufficiently found in a naturally ſelf- exiſt ing 
« Being, and that, to promote what was not of 
« his. making, would have been in God a ſuper- 
« fluous exertion. Would it not be againſt 
« Nature, ſays he, to attempt any addition to: 
« an increated and ſelf-cxiſting Being? This; 
judicious reaſoning deſerves a place among the: 


very beſt. things that have been aig againſt the. 
eternity of. Matter . 


(28) 2, Is it very clear that Fr” 
God rightly. conceived, militates againſt * 
eternity of Matter ? 


A. If Matter be eternal, it is N 
eriſting; God: can no more annihilate ity than: : 


TRAY e of his. ideas, is ee teh of gn 
gument of Hierooles. * The better to-know the importance-of 
« the. docrine' of creation, one muſt take a view of the 
© inextricable difficulties to which. ex Gage e- themſelves who- 
deny it. Phey have been obliged to acknowledge the. ſelf 
« exiſtence of matter, and yet to ſubmit it to the authority of a 


_ « ſubſtance. full of imperfections;. which overthrows- a, vert 
evident notion, to wit; that what, to exiſt for ever, is inde- 


« pendent of every thing, nunſk be infinite in perfe Kiens; for 
_ « what could ſet bounds. to the perfections and attributes of 
fach a being?” Diet. Crit. art. Epicure. 


/ 
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he could create N. A grain of ſand would defy- i 
his omnipotence; and the exiſtence of Matter, 
and of all the parts of Matter, would be as 
neceſſary as God's own exiſtence. What is Z 
God? If we collect all that the cleareſt reaſon, - 
the moſt enſightened Philoſophy, the moſt ſub- 
lime Revelation teaches us concerning him, we 
will find that all that can be ſaid and conceived 
of his greatnefs, is expreſſed by this one word: 
Infinite. God is the infinite Being, neceſſarily. 
Bb infinite, infinite in all his perfections. There 
| is certainly neither Deift nor Philoſopher that 
will refuſe to admit this idea we give of God. 
Now, if God is infinite, his exiſtence, his 
manner of exiſting, his knowledge, his will, 
his power is infinite. If his power is infinite, 
it therefore can give exiſtence, it can create 
it can cauſe, tliat which exiſted not, to exiſt. 
There is the ſtrongeſt proof that this power is 
really infinite. If infinite, it muſt have an 
abſolute authority over all that exiſts, ſo that 
nothing does or can exiſt but by his will. To 
deny God the power of creating, is denying! the 
infinity of-his power; and to deny the infinity 
of his power is denying his exiſtence. An in- 
finite God, a creating God, jere is the moſt. 
ſublime idea we can poſlibly conceive of the 
fopreme Being, the higheſt pitch to which our 
en ear in ee What 


; a difference 


AY 
1 
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2 difference between a God, the arranger only | 
of pre-exiſting matter, and a creator God, who 
commands matter to exiſt. 'The idea then of 
eternal Matter i is incompatible 0 the iden” we 
have of God. Rn Tac ae, alan Ang 


SECTION 11: 

(29.) 2. NorwrrasTANDING the ns 
ſtration ariſing from the idea of God againſt 
the eternity of matter, is not creation till a 


— 


thing i incomp! henfible ? | 3 | 

A. The flot conceiving how a thing can 
be is no ſufficient reaſon to reje& it. It 
would be requiſite beſides to, ſhew it is re- 
pugnant, and contains 2: contradiction. Now 
we challenge . all the Philoſophers to prove | 
that the idea of creation repugns and con- 
tains a contradiction. We challenge them 
to ſhow i it is impoſſible for God to be a creator. | 
® "Thoſe | 


from fa; nothin; 
s the production o 


* David Humnie ſhewi wits a 7 
comes, cannot neee He | thi 


ideas is a real creation. The notion of a creating power, is 1 2th 


familiar to all nations. All have attributed to their Gods, to 

their ſpirits, to their fairies, to their magicians, — of 
producing beings with a ſingle word, with the ſtroke of a 
wand, by a ſimple a& of the will. Bayle has proved very 
well, that of all hypotheſes, that of the creation was liable to 
the feweſt difficulties : that to conceive a Providence, we 
muſt neceſſarily pre- ſuppoſe it, that the Socinians and Athe- 


its, by refuſing to admit it, fall into impious abſurdities, 


vaſtly more inconceivable, than creation itſelf : he maintains 
that the production of a quality diſtin& from its ſubject, is 
not, different from creation. Neuv, de la Repub. des Bettres. 
Dec. 1685. Diction. Crit. art. Anaxag orar, picnics 
Ovid, Kenophanes . 
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Thoſe who admit the. idea , of God, and reject 


the creation, becauſe they cannot conceive how 
a thing can iſſue from nothing and begin to 

exiſt, do not perceive the inconſiſtence of their 
own principles. Do they find it eaſſer to con- 
eeive a thouſand other things, which they can- 
not help admitting? Do they find it eaſier, 
as it has been often aſked them, to conecive mat- 
ter exiſting eternally, and eternally. inert, and 


waiting a whole eternity for God to give it 


activity? Do they find it eaſier to conceive 
that furpriſing, conſtant, uniform fecunditys 


which is given to matter, by means of the ſeeds, 
without which, matter, muſt have been deſtitute 
of power to produce any thing? Is the formation. 


and fruitfulneſs of theſe ſeeds, i ever iſſuing from 


1 the matrix of each other, and yielding that almoſt 


infinite variety of beings and productions, a 


ching eafier to conceive than the creation ? . Is 
the creation of ſpirits, of ſpiritual abſtances, 
more eafily eonceived than that of matter? 
For, they muſt either fay there are no ſpiri- 
ttunal ſubſtances; or that they are created, or that 


they. are eternal like God. If they ſay there 
are no ſpiritual ſubſtances, they rank themſelves 
with thoſe that the ancients called ſwine: 
Epicuri de rege Porcus. Such a thought can 
occur only in moments of the groſſeſt and 
and. fouleſt pleaſure, and, the moſt reprobated 
2 reaſon; if they ſay ** are eternal and un- 

. created, 
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created, that would be ſaying they are 1 
pendent of God; for what power could he have 
over ſubſtances eternal as himſelf, and who, to 
exiſt, to think, to will and to reaſon, would 
| ſtand in no need of him; if they fay they are 
created, they reduce themſelves to the neceſſity 
of confeſſing the e with e to 


| matter. | 
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(30) 2 GRANTING 5 Acheiſts eter- 
nal matter, would their ſyſtem be nee Be 
better of it in its proofs ?. 

A. It would be till . any Saw 
port. This matter requires motion; and 
the Atheiſts know of no . that can a it 
motion. 

1 Why. ſhould not matter he in rao» 
tion from all eternity ? 

A. The inertneſs of n bh 2 0 

acknowledged by the greateſt Philoſophers, both 
ancient and modern. Among the ancients, no 
body has reaſoned better upon the ſubject than 
Plata, nor en m juſter and more retiopahe con- 
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fequences. As to the moderns, it is ob- 
ſerved that, among thoſe of the oreateſt emi- 
nence, there is not one that does not fuppoſe, 
as a principle, the inertnefs of matter, and its 
intrinſic incapacity of giving itfelf motion. 
Copernic, Kepler, Defcartes, Gaſſendi, New- 
ton, Malebranche, Euler, all are unanimons 
on this head ; and if to the authority of fuch 
names, we add the ſupport of argument, ſurely 
there will be no means of withſtanding the evi- 


| dence of the principle. 


(32) 2. Did not Democritus hold that the 
motion of matter was eternal? 

A. Democritus indeed, the maſter of Epi 
curus, did not think with Plato and the other 
Philoſophers . He fuppoſes matter in motion; 
but it is alſo a truth, that Democritus fancies 


rather than reaſons, and that he has nothing to 


offer in anſwer to the really unanſwerable diffi- 
culties that are made him againſt the intrinſie 


motion of matter. It is equally true that the 
people of Abdera, in pity to him, Had the 


charity to ſend him . to cure e bis difor- 


| . brain. | 


(33) 2. How do you prove the inertneſs of 
matter, and its abſolute inczpacitx of giving 
Nel motion! „ 

W 24 at 2M: By . 
N Zia Neath deliria nemo preter ui unum os nets} um 3 


gu Democritus eruditus, hereditatem flultitie reliquit . 
LA. Inſtit. 88 3. cap. 17. 


Q 
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A. By a combination of reſlections, ſet 
forth with much clearneſs and preciſion,” by 
one of the moſt famous of our modern Philoſo- 1 Bol 
phers. I ſee matter,” ſays he, « ſome- ſeau. Emile. : 
« times in motion, ſometimes at reſt; from —_—_— | 
« whence I conclude, that reſt and motion are 
« not eſſential to it. But motion being an 
s action, muſt be the effect of a _ cauſe, the 
e abſence whereof is reſt. F When nothing acts 
« upon matter, it moves not; and, for the 
& very reaſon. that it is indifferent to reſt and to 
<« motion, its natural ſtate is to be at reſt.” 
Then, after diſtinguiſhing paſſive and communt- 
_ cated motion from that which is voluntary and 
| ſpontaneous, he has thoſe remarkable words: | 
« To conceive matter as producing motion, is Ibid. p. 49. 
. clearly conceiving an effect without a'cauſe, _ 
(c that is, conceiving nothing at all:?“ and adds, 
« Is it not plain that, if motion were eſſential to 
« matter, it would be inſeparable from it, 
« always in the ſame degree, always the ſame 
« in each portion of matter, it would be 
ce incommunicable, could neither increaſe nor 
« diminiſh, nor ce it even Was e at 
cc ref}. - - 
« When wy tell a me 8 e is not 
eſſential, but neceſſary to matter, that is only 
impoſing on me with words, which it would 55 
< be eaſier to refute, if they had but a little 8 
« more meaning in them. For the motion of 
„ 15 NE « matter 


Vol. 3. p.51. | 
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« matter either comes from itſelf, and abs fe 
eſſential to it; or, if it comes from a foreign 
C cauſe, it is neceſſary to matter, only as far as 
ec the moving cauſe continues to act upon it; 
« and here we again meet the firſt difficulty. 
- 6 General, abſtract ideas are a ſource of the 
vc greateſt errours of mankind. Never did the 
jargon of metaphyſicks diſeover a ſingle truth, 
c and it has filled Philoſophy with abſurdities, 
« that we are aſhamed of, ſo: ſoon as we have 
c ſtripped them of their pedantic words. Tell 
ce me, my dear, when you hear of a blind 
et force diffuſed through all nature, whether 
te that conveys any idea into your mind? 
e People think that by theſe vague words: 
xc univerſal £0 neceſſary motion, they ſay ſome- 
Kew B „in een word ſay nothing at 


wo 1 all. 


cc The 6 motion is nothing pur the FAY | 
« of a tranſlation from one place to another; 
cc there is no motion without ſome direction; 
© aki: individual being cannot move every way 
ec at once. Whi * eee does matter ne- 
dc ceſſarily move? 

« Has all matter in a jump one anifork! mo- 
cc tion, or has each atom in particular a motion 
© of its own? In the firſt caſe, the whole 
«univerſe: muſt form one ſolid indiviſible maſs; 
c. *-inthe ſecond, it hed m a ſcattered, inco- 
Fo ines herent 
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OY LOS Y 


cc Berent fluid, without a une for 1 two 
« atoms ever to unite. _ 


« In whit direction will this common mo- 


« tion of all matter be made? Will it be in 
e a ſtraight line? Will it be up, or down? 
* to the right, or to the left? If each partiele 
« of matter has its peculiar direction, What will 
« be the cauſes of all theſe directions and dif- 
« ferences? If each atom or particle of matter 
* did no more than turn on its own centre, 


. nothing would ever leave its place, nor 


« would there be any motion communicated; 


« nay, it would be neceffary for this cirxular 


« motion to be determined one way or - 6ther. 
To give motion to matter by abſtraction, ĩs 
ce « faying words without meaning; and to give 


« it a determinate hap is TO nn | 


„chat determines it!“ 

3 Since matter is polleflediof"quali- 

ties not known to us, would jit not be raſh of 
us to refuſe it motion? Can we be too cau- 


tious in pronouncing upon things, to * na- i 


ture of which we ate ſtran ger??? 
A. There is no raſhneſs in refuſing matter 
A 4 qiality: that implies a contradiction, as we 
have juſt now proved. One muſt be cautious, 
without doubt : but one "mult alſo be ſteady 
and confiſtent. We know matter only by its 
ſenfible qualities, that is to ay, by its exten- 


ton, its diviſibility, 2 in ſhort, by 
the 
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che impreſſion it makes on our ſenſes: we 
know it was created for our at pon and our 


ſervice: that much knowledge of it is enough 
for us; and far from leading to the idea of 


Lett. Helv. 


. 


eſſential motion, it agrees perfectly with the 
proofs that convince us of the abſurdity, of 
ſuch a motion. We may add that it is con- 
tradicted by the viſible ſtate- of the world, by 
the pee. of all the productions of nature. 
Give, ſays a man who has handled this ſub- 
ject remarkably | well, „ Give matter the power 
its reſt, and the order of the uni- 


. 66; ;verſe i is overturned: chat immoveable rock 


cc wall immediately enter into action, and freely 
cc ſtalk over our fields, ſince it has ſtrength 
enough to do ſo: that bulwark, that defends 


* 4 1 


c our palaces, will grow tired of the place it 
t occupies theſe ſo many centuries: chat trea- 


Ft; ſure buried 


by the. miſer's hand, will riſe 


e, ftom ats grave: that cane, Which Nipped 
ee from me, will and. up of itſelf, and Come 


e effects, that river will 


into my hand: give matter the 1 
« cauſes remaining, the ſame, 1 :diverkfy .. the „the 
longer follow 
* the deelivity of its c channel, and the tumb- 
< ling ſtone will ſuſpend. its fall: that tar, 
<c performing its revolution, will follow the 
<6 order of the ſigns, or deyiate, as it chuſes; 
Fe. and the Aſtronomer puzzled at its abberra- 


< tions, will vainly attempt to fix 17 penny 


c« 
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* That power you cannot give to brute matter, 
« try and give it to that vegetating body; the 
« palm will riſe from an acorn of the oak: 
« the poplar leaves will cover the fruit of the 
orange tree, and our harveſts will diſappoint 
« the huſbandman with crops he did not ſow. - 
« Give then to matter the power either of 
« itſelf to break from its reſt, or that of not 
.« complying with the law that confines it, and 
« the order of nature will. be totally ſub- 
« verted. Matter therefore is eſſentially in a 
« ſtate of dead reſt, eſſentially paſſi ve, inert, 
« and in action a mere ſlave.” 

Ip he queſtion. concerning the ſpirituality 7 Infra, 2 8 
| the ſoul, will bring us back to thoſe ſame ar- chap. xz. 
guments, and give us room for a more ample 37. 
diſcuſhon. | 3 
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86 5) 2 THOUGH matter were allowed 
| motion irdependent of God, could one from 
thence 1545 the formation of the world ? | 
ts bo „ A. It 


; 


A. It would 10 ain ee to ſhew, how 
mere fortuitons motion could produce ſuch 
order, ſuch beauty, ſuch utility in the various 
beings that compoſe the univerſe, in the rela- 
tion and reſult of all its parts. Motion is not 
the only thing in the world. There are inimi- 
table beauties, the happieſt combinations, 2 
conſtant, regular, invariable proceſs. To pro- 
duce and keep up all that, chere is ſomething 
Tequilite beſides blind unintelligent motion. 
Such a motion, far from producing any thing, 

muſt neceffarily prevent all manner of # dos 
| tion. 
5 36) 2. Might not the creative power of 
tthe atoms be eftablifhed by means of chances, 
by the theory of lots, of compenſation by 
compenſations, by experiments repeated mil. 
lions and millions of times, &c.? Two Ac 
demicians, they ſay, have ſucceeded e 
fully in = method of prov ing. 
Premöntval A. is ſcarce credible, that any one could 


74 : a fit * ſeriouſly to write ſuch nonſenſe 


2. p. 329. Their arguments, which, in many reſpects 
. are nothing but an unintelligible jargon, amoum 
Fr n. to this: the beautiful poem of the ZEneid, 
= may be made by an infinity of infinities af 
caſts of typographical letters; and therefore 
he world may be alſo made = the fortuitous 
<oncour 
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concourſe of atoms, juſtling and jumbling to- 


3 from all eternity. Thanks to the light 
| ophy : it will be no longer a difficult 
matter to St the authors of fome beautiful 
works of Literature, of Sculpture, of Archi- 


It will be no longer diſputed, whether the 


two Bucephali of Mount Quirinal arc „ = 


the work of Phidias and Praxiteles : che 
cuſſion might be 4ifficultz the ſhorteſt | 
is to day, that matter, from all eternity, got 


into an infinite number of moulds, until fat 


fied at laſt to ſee itſelf a n W 


fit to remain ſo. 

137) 2 The arrangement of the: letters, 
fork as it is in the ZEneid, is abſolutely poſſible. 
Why then might it not be the reſult of fortu- 
itous motion in an infinite number of trials? 

A. 4. It is not amiſs to remember what we 
have already ſaid, that matter is not eternal z 
that motion is neither eternal, nor natural to 


tecture, tranſmitted to us from ancient times. 


| itſelf caſt, by whoever choſe to take that trouble, 


matter; that therefore the two Academicians 
argue upon ſuppoſitions, that Have been en 


falſe. 


2. to bak the Eneld Ae mus Wel pls on tha 


| affair, much leſs an affair of chance. 3 
D A = Rouſſeau. 


| Grſt place, a language, which is no triffing 2 


of Men. 
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Rouſſeau obſerves, that it is not conceivable, 
how men could of themſelves form one. In 
the next place there muſt be writing, there 
muſt be letters, which are the very maſter- 
piece of human invention. The ſavages and 
negroes conſider writing as perfect witchcraft. 


The art, they ſay, of making paper ſpeak, / can 


be no other than the black art. There muſt be 
pre-exiſting typographical letters, on which 
muſt have been made cuts or impreſſions fit to 


” produce the Eneid, rather than the Iliad, or 


any Arabick or Chineſe Poem. Now, do not 
characters, ſo caſt and ſo engraved, ſuppoſe an 


- underſtanding that preſided at their formation, 


which, in forming them, had ſome end in 
view, and ſuch an end rather than ſuch ano- 
ther? In ſhort, theſe typographical letters 
muſt have been gathered and united in one 
and the ſame place: and in that place there 
| muſt have been an acting hand, which uniting 
theſe typographical letters hap-hazard, muſt 
_ nevertheleſs have intended putting them toge- 
ther with their faces properly turned; in that 
place there muſt have been caſes, preſſes and 
printer's ink, a ſteady floor, and rows of ſup- 
©. Porters, to keep thoſe types before and after 
their fortuitous meeting, &c. It is therefore 

; evident that the n ſpeculation of the two 


Philoſophers 


4 
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Philoſophers | conſiſts in abſurdly overturning 


| the order of things, and ſuppoſing laws of 
chance, which are and can be nothing but ap- 


| pendages of the W pre-exiſting order of 


nature. 


3. The n of trials reiterated from 


all eternity implies an evident contradiction; 
to wit, an infinite number, to which one unit 
can not be added, nor one unit taken off; for 
what is infinite muſt be ever ſo, and can 


neither increaſe nor diminiſh. Now, in the 


preſent caſe, the atoms might have made a 

few trials more, or a few lels. 

| 4. Caſting from all eternity as many printing 
types as would be requiſite, to form the Aneid, 

there would be millions and millions of caſts, 

that would prefent nothing but chaos and con- 

fuſion; in which nothing would have been 


ſeen, but perhaps a few ſyllables, a few lame 
words, without any coherence. In like manner 


| giving the fortuitous concourſe of the atoms 
for the efficient caufe of the world, there 
would be millions and millions of combinations, 
that would exhibit nothing but noſes without 
| faces, eyes without heads, beirigs half animals, 
half ſtocks os ſtones, pieces ſcattered up and 
down the. univerſe, without order and without 

forming oy. one whole. 


5 "Granted: 


32 
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3 Granting that the atoms did by dint of 
trials produce the world, why did they ſtop 
there? Why did they not proceed to the 
formation of another, and reprobate this, as 
| well as thoſe they had formed before? To 
ſay that this world is framed according to the 
rules of Equilibrium, is engaging in the firſt 
place to explain why the atoms did not from 
the beginning look for a ſituation fo natural, 
and fo effential to matter; it is fundamentally 
deſtroying the Epicurean ſuppoſition ; for where 
there are rules and neceſfities, there can be no. 
fortuitous concourſe. | _ 
6. Though there is no FAULT FREY nor- meta- 
_ phyſical demonſtration that the Æneid can not 
be the reſult of a fortuitous motion, no man in 
his ſenſes will ever be perſuaded that ſuch a thing 
happened, or can happen during an eternity. I 
an Atheiſt were told, that ſtones thrown together 
without any deſign had formed a wondrous fine 
building: that the nobleſt pieces of painting 
had no occafion for a ſuperintendent, to give 
them that gracefulneſs, that majeſty, that ſenſi- 
| bility, that life and action they exhibit : that the 
nneſt pictures, the variety of attitudes, the im- 
paſſioned looks, the diſtribution of lights, the 
beauties of perſpective, are only the work of co- 


Jours thrown togetherat random: —— ſtrings 
of 
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of the moſt Op inſtrument took their | 
| poſitions. of themfelves, that fortuitous touches 
on them produce the moſt delightful concerts, 


| &c.*: the man that heard ſuch paradoxes re- 


| lated, would look. upon them as the ſayings - 
of one out of his. ſenſes; although the combi-- _ 
nations by which thoſe maſter-pieces are formed, 
be metaphyſically poſſible in a fortuitous mo- 

| tion. Now thefe ſayings are preciſely what 


the Epicureans ſay. For, granting them all 
the two Academicians ſuppoſe, it is till as 


unlikely. that the world will refult ſrom mil- 


lions and millions of atoms, as, that duſt, 
continually toſſed and tumbled in a hogthead, 


E I 


will produce trees, animals, pictures, &c. This Thoughts: 


is the opinion, and the very proper ſimile , Edit. 
made uſe: of by ene, who has been but too 1765. 


| favourable to the deliriums of Philoſophy. 
7. Though it. were true, that a beautiful 


poem, a fine picture, are the works of chance, 
it would not follow that the formation of the: 


wagid is io too. A book is only. a © COMPOUr 


* And vet this ſimile does not Aren the * abſur- 


ty of the Epicuream ſyſtem, unleſs. we ſuppoſe the con- 
bert continued without interruption, and ſounds perpetually- 
reproduced, {til agreeable to the ſevere laws of harmony, 


til; varied and regulated upon a general plan of muſie ; 


operations {till arifing- from the. f 
Mn of nam. 


juſt. Ae the ever even proceſs of this ative. univerſe, and. 
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of letters; and a picture, of colours; but | 
| ; the world contains beings that think, 
mg thought is not a compound of atoms. 

« Combinations and chances wilt never pro- 

„ duce any thing but of the ſame nature. K 

Emile, t. ze Chymiſt combining mixtures in his crucible, 
Fe 56. 6 ill never be able to make them feel or 


( think. a 
SECTION 212%. 


68) 9. DO we not ſee Nature, by a blink 
motion, producing figures admired for their 
regularity, well formed characters, ene 
tions of men, animals, plants, ke. 

A. 1. When theſe figures are really the 
work of chance, they are never without ſome 
Naw, and repreſent but very imperfectly ſome 

real beings. This is a remark made by one 
who has much employed himſelf in looking 
and accounting for ſtones marked with different 
© impreſhons*, | : 
2. Moſt of thoſe Se that are e 
5 as ſa many luſus Nature, are the works of 
+4 Py. ſome mould that left its pers improficds: 
= 5 ro es TER and 
Es et —— ref e Mer 1 fartett et "haſt 
ali fluxu conflituta eſſe ſimilia phaſmata ; quod vi nulla te od; 
gue animalis figuram mentiuntur, forma perfecta - fit, ſed ſem Phy 


= aliquid ad integram figuram conflituendam requiſitum deeſſe compe⸗ 
rialur. Kirch. — Subt. 2. Parte. P- 37. edit. 1664. 


Pug - 
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and exerted the activity of its ſalts, upon a 
piece of matter ſoft at firſt, and afterwards 
hardened by the air, the waters the . or mend 
fubterraneous fires*®.  «< 
3. Thoſe who have called in this e 
to the aſſiſtance of the Epicureans, did not 
think of diſtinguiſhing: r. between a moment's 
regularity and the uniform continuance of ages: 
2. between one regular individual, and all 
kinds of beings; the order, the' conſtitution- 
and preſervation of the” univerſe-: 3. between 
the ſurface or outſide of a thing, and its na- 
ture, its inward diſpoſition, the wonderful 
mixture of the materials that compoſe it, 
between a maſk, in ſhort and an human head. 
Moulds impreſs and- faſhion only the outſide, 
whereas the organs are textures of innume- 
rable threads, that allow the moulds neither 
ingreſs to make their impreſſion, nor egreſs 
after making it. Chance apes art ſometimes. 
We ſee, in groupes of fortuitous lines, fome- 
thing like the plans of cities, with houſes, &c, 


] Will it be fernen ebe! han has ain ci- 


ties? 
4. Even 156 e among As lg. 
Nature, are only a oonſequences a a mis formed, 
7 oo e miſplaced 


See Thid. Modus ferien; p. 38. Modis tertius,. 2 "3Þ- 
* Sarin, p. 41. &c. 
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miſplaced reſult of the rules eſtabliſhed 11 the | 
Creator, the effect of ſome feminal ſpirit, of 
ſome combination of laws, that miſtook their- 
_ courſe, and were balked of their object. | 
(39) 2. What are we to think of FO 
_ myſteries, that ſome celebrated Naturaliſts have 
diſcovered in the configuration of the DN 
of Snow, Hoar-froſt and Ice? L” 
A. Nearly the ſame as what have juſt 
now ſaid of ſtones and other things nee 
formed with deſign. The plants formed of 
hoar-froſt adhering: to the windows of Rouſes, 
which Scheuchzer obſerved at Zurich, and 
got engraved in the Phyſica Sacra, t. 5. tab. 
530. fig. A. B. are nothing but vapours and? 
| fmoke eongealed off the window glaſs in the- 
order and diſpoſition in which they adhered. 
very body knows that all exhalations divide 
into branches, multiplied in the direct ratio of 
their diſtances from the focus, which would: 
give them the figure of trees, if ſubfiſting and 
viſible in all their divifions. The ſmall figures 
repreſented in the ſame plate feem harder- 
to account for. The Author thinks it would 
de uſeleſs to attempt it. Eraſmus Bartholinus,, 
in 2 book written on the ſubject, is of the 
ame opinion. It may perhaps be ſufficient to- 
xecollect Ws we have ſaid in the * 


moo AH - CATECH 


anſwer; n. 4. to diſpel all the darkneſs of this. 
_ pretended myſtery*. But, after the differences- 
we have obferved between thoſe kinds of regu- 
larities and thoſe of God's works, it is uſcleſs- 
to dwell any longer on the ſubject. 2 

(40) 2: Is not the irregularity we obſerve 
in the great works of Nature, in the diſtribu - 
tion of the ſtars, placed in the firmament 
without ſymmetry or order; in the determina-- 
tion of the limits of the Continent” and the 
Seas, u. e e Ae one n the opo- 


red 1 -T6- e upon this Aid 
ieee e neceſſary to know” 
£7 5 both 


© Hire 35-whka 1 40d. in a mann jou bak a. 
| Natare forſan juvat, T. Ad plantas muliiganas, mazime quali- 
ter in ſemine ordinantur, baſce Auras pene amnet alludere. 2. 
Spermaticii ſpiritibus Ar attarumgne- ettam rerum aere* 
ee plenum. ¶ Mund. Subt, p. % lib. 2% F. 7. 3. Lie. 
ſpiritus es ordine, quo vel in ſemine, vel alia re clauduntux,. 
atque ex illa profedts ſunt, ſe collocare et figere; ut in Palinge- 
neſi conflat ;_ ot explicatur paralleliſmo cum faco radiarum. ¶ Mud. 
Subt. p. 2. lib. x2. c. 5. Experim. T.] 4. Spiritus illos Pla. 

ticam vim in omnem materiam mollem ſibi ſubpectam etcommisctam 

exercere, ut conflat in-petr ificationibus Mund. 'Subt. p. 2. I. 8. 
Modus tertius.) Et naxim in plantis anthropomorphis { Thid.” 
lib. 12. c. 9. 5. In locis pat ſimum, ubi wapores mulji et 
_warii; ut in latriuis, ejusmods- Jiguras JpeFari, &c. &c. To- 
theſe particular reſlections we may add a general one, which 
gives them ſupport and a well grounded likeneſs to truth. 
It is, that all 3 iſſuing Lag organiſed. bodies, have 
naturally: a. re Wen en It is only foreign motion, 
particularly that of the air, that e them. 

1 wie too the laws of cryſtallization may influence the- 
regularity of ſome of thoſe figures. One may conſult the. 
Oryftallography of NM. Rome de N vol. 4. in-8v0v- 
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both the general and particular relation they 
bear to the great machine of the world ;- 
and that is a knowledge, which no man in his 
ſenſes will ever flatter himſelf with the hopes. 
of attaining. 2. Even thoſe irregularities diſ- 
eover the views of an intelligent cauſe. If the 
ſtars were all arranged en the ſame plan, 
E they were not ſcattered in a thouſand dif- 
ferent- figures, it would be impoſſible to claſs 
them: they would be no longer uſeful in de- 
termining the courſe of the Sun and Planets: 
Aſtronomy and Geography would be loſt, & e“. 
The diverſified manner in whichthe Sea embraces 
and divides the Continent, is the very life of Na- 

vigation, it is the wealth of Nations, and one 
of the main links of the chain that binds ſo- 
eiety together. The central parts of Aſia, 


Africa and America lie waſte and uncultivated ; 


while Europe, interſected and divided by the 
Sea, is generally. in a flouriſhing ſtate, &c- 
Symmetrical arrangement may be a merit in 
* N but it. - RE: leſſens the value of 
5 reat 
185 Derham holds that the ftars are + eder the greateſt" 
order; but that we ace at too great a diſtance, to ſee their 


poſition ſuch as it really ig: that it is with them, as. with an 
army drawn up in the fineſt order, but which. at too great 


Fu caftro- a diſtanee, appears confuſed and diforderly. Theol. Aſtron.. 
zum in exce p. 49. If that be the caſe, we muſt only admire the more 
cclus, the contrivance of Providence, which from a ſeeming irre- 


gularity, makes us derive * * real Fg Ir 
could not procure us. 


great ones, takes from the 1 of the 
execution, and defeats the intention of 
the Architect. For theſe and the like objec Is Infra Arte 
| tions we refer the reader to the Article 46 
| ans 5 


C 1 


SECTION 1 r. . 


ta x) 9. it W had a Sah Is 
world, what ſhould we think of fo. wongmeer 
and ſo powerful an agent? 11 
A. The author of the Jewyb Ken fays,. 
that the Atheilts. acknowledging chance. for the. 
author and preſerver of the world, cannot re- 
| fuſe to pay it worſhip ;; and, though the aſſer- 
tion may appear to be rather of the jocular, 
| than of the ſerious kind, it ſerves. very well to- 
ſhew the abſurdity of the atom ſyſtem. Were 
1 ſays he, perſuaded of Epicurus's ſyſtem, viewing 
every day the courſe of the ſun, ſeeing him appear on 
our horizon, and then with- grant Arider haftening 
| t the Antipades, | J would cry out: Hail! eternal 
ahance; ail. . (ge: pi. derangement *; * 
N The Auther- 
1 doen — of Naterrs 
4 daily caurſe near two. millions of times; and, what adds Faris, 1783. 
greatly to the onder, the ſun moves in a fluid extremely 


* thin and ſubtil, in which he finds nothing to direct his 
| | « courſe 8 


— e heepot up fuck: 
wonderful order and arrangement ! Vouchſafe to 
accept, at my hands, of the homage which other 


mortals blindly pay to the — of power 
and of wiſdom. 


ARTICLE 


* courſe. His motion is circular, and conſequently the moſt” 
„ unnatural, and moſt in need of a coercive force to bend it 
lat every ſtep. Thoſe atoms that we ſee continually danc- 
< ing in a- ſun-beam never deſcribe one circle. How then 
< could an immenſe orb; moving in a fluid much thinner 
66 than our air, deſcribe by mere chance, and without inter- 
4 ruption, near'two million of them with fa much regularity. 
His retrograde moti exactly in the fame proportion 
wich the progreſſive, 8 he finds nothing at the tropic 
4 to prevent His going on. In the new ſyſtem, the motion of 
« the earth round the furs is- elliptic, which is-neither more 
« natural, nor in leſs: need of coercion than the. circular. 
% The moon has renewed" upwards of ſeventy-two thouſand 
times the revolution peculiar to her. Fhe courſe of theſe 
„ two, as yell as that: of the other celeſtial bodies, is ſo- 
4 exactly the ſame, that their conjunctions, oppoſitions, and: 
< eclipſes may, with the greateſt preciſion, be foretold many 
«- centuries before they happen; nor is there any delay in 
« their progreſs, nor deviation from their courſe, that can 
cauſe the fmalleſt - apprehenſion. of their not anfwering the 
2 predictions made ſo long before the events. This proof 
will receive a new degree of evidence, if it be obſerved. 
chat this regular- and continued” revolution, is abways at- 
tended with gradual differences; ever conſtant, and ever 
uniform. The fun has already repeated his courlt near 
« two millions af times, with thoſe regular variations that 
* cauſc the regular irregularity of the days. The moon has 
ever experienced tlie ſame increaſes and — of light. 
huis is the very argument that David ſets forth wit fo 
much energy, and fublime Laconiſm, ſo becoming the ſpirit of 
God that inſpired him: In æternum, Domine, verbum tum permanet 
| in celo. In generationem e generationem veritas tua. Funduſti 
TT 


ARTICLE 99 1 


Brandt ty 53 Matter. 8 at = 


rio . 


42) 2. INSTEAD of recurring to 2 end 
lion of atoms to produce the world, is it nov 
more ſimple to endue matter with fecundity. 
and to make it the mother of all: things? 
A. How much more ſimple that would be, | 
| I know: not, but I know it would not be more 
| conſiſtent with reaſons What is this feeundity 
of matter? It is not eaſy to make ſenſe of the 
word. Matter effentially inert and paſſwe, has 
neither motion, nor action, nor life: nor 88 
| Bey. All it can do is to ſerve and to obey. 

(43) Q: Is it not a received truth that na- 
ture is endued with a fecundity not to be ex- 
| Hauſted:: that ſhe is. the origin and . of alk 

beings? 
”- Let us: agree on Se ment ef 
words. Nature is the- ſyſtem: of Taws: ęffabiiſbed 
by the Creator for the exiſftence' of things, and 
the ſucceſſion of beings: This is M. Buffon's. 
wall definition ; . this definition. once ad- 
mitted, 
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mitted, nature, without doubt is fecund. But 
Nature is not matter, or, if you will, it is 
matter moved, directed, employed according 
to the dictates of the wiſdom and power of the 
Creator. « Nature,” continues Buffon, © is not 
&« 2 thing; for that thing would be every thing: 
« it is not a being; for that being would be 
« God. But it may be confidered as an im- 
« menſe living power, that embraces all things, 
«© animates all; and, ſubſervient to the firſt 
„* being, began to act only by his orders, and 
& ſtill continues only with his concurrence: or 
« conſent. This power is of the divine power 
e that portion which appears. As miniſter of 
his irrevocable orders, as depoſitary of his 
„ immutable decrees, Nature never deviates 
« from the rules he has prefcribed, never 
« changes any thing in the plans he has laid 
« down, and, in all her works, exhibits the 
4 ſtamp of him who is eternal, &c. &c. 


Y A , 1 : 
4 # 
. 4 1 - * * 
* 
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2 CTION- I. 


ee 2 I it dl true "A nature never 
where: the Creator's plan, and is nothing elſe 
but the ſyſtem of his laws, how comes ſhe to 
* monſters. of all kinds? 
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A. There can be no violation of rules, where 
no rules exiſt; no monſters, where there are 
no determinate figures traced upon a general 


plan. I do not enquire why God permits thoſe 


temporary deviations in the agents? who exe- 
cute his decrees; nor whether thoſe very 


deviations do not kate, the merit of an 


operation, regular and perfect in- all its parts, 
coeval with the duration of accumulated ages, 


and including in its extent, every ſpecies of 
being that exiſts; nor whether the monſters; 
thoſe at leaſt of the human race, are not the 
conſequence of ſome foreign diſturbance, ſub- 
ſequent to creation; nor whether. the care and 
attention of man might not prevent moſt of the 
monſtroſities of his ſpecies*; nor, whether a2 
fyſtem, in which monſtroſities were impoſſible, 
would not overturn the preſent ſtate of nature, 
and all the laws eſtabliſhed for the reproduc- 
tion of beings, and the preſeryation. of the 
ſpecies: : 


* Sce Derham's Theelagia Plates Edart's Treatiſes en 
the corporal education of children, p. 18, &c. Muis, Znveſtigatio 
Fabrice que in partibus muſculos. habentibus exſtat. Prefat. On 
this, one may read S. Auguſtin. Ib. 12. De civit. Dei. cap. 2. 
5. Strangelias de Monfiris. Schott. Phys. Cur. t. 1. p. 177. 
mn Here is what a wiſe and profound Philoſopher ſays' on 

the ſub) ect. Natura autem mutabilis, Deo tamen 3 
elſi juxta in fer ioris mundi ſeriem a ſolita lege deſſtctat, rapitur 
tamen divini ſpiritus vi, jam ſeipſũ @ prope divinior factas quippe 


Nu lege antiguiori et ſanctiori Dei porrigens. manum, toll 2 


cit totam, et vel deerrando ad deſtinatum a Deo collimat ſinem 
Corn. Gemma. . lib. I. cap. 6. | 


"IM it is W that 3 ſuppoſe 
the exiſtence. of a mould, formed with deſign,. 
and given as a model to all the productions of 
nature, according to the exigence of each 
ſpecics, and the ſupport of the preſent ſtate of 
the world. Even in the monſters, the traces 
of the general plan, and of the archetype, are 
obſervable. They are, ſays a celebrated : 
raliſt, pieces of admirable architecture, thou 
detached from. the body of the fabric; 
without ee to the whole f. 


(45 V- 


The Monſters,” 3 the author of The The fur, of Natures 

« that ate preſerved in bottles of ſpirits of wine, ſuch as pigs 
« with elephant's trunks ; coupled, and two-headed children,. 
« that are ſhown in our cahincts with a kind of myſterious: 
Pr pad prove not ſo muck the work of Nature, as its. 
None, of thoſe beings could come to a perfect 

— nage and far from proving that the wiſe Being which pro- 
4 ducedthem went aſtray, they witneſs, on the contrary, the im- 
« mutability of his wiſdom, ſince he rejected them from his plan. 
et by refuſing them life.” He had already obſerved: that liv- 
ng monſters wereno where to be feen. © T'often heard liv- 
« ing monſters proclaimed at our fairs, but could never get 
& to ſee any of them, though I took pains enough for it. 
He ſhews by examples, that what was 1 out for mon- 
der did not come under that denomination. 

+ Exbibet fe ubique harmonia inordinata, confoſle ordinatiffine; 
natura ſemper variata, ſemper” cadem ;- arcbitecturæ ordo decom=- 
poſitus, ſed artificis infintts. Scheuchzer, Phyſ. Sac. t. 5. p. 

1040. M. Buffon, calls this work Suerle, and made for the 
| amuſement © rebildoen, This cenſure is by far too ſevere, not to 
create a ſuſpicion of ſome proſeſſional jealoufy. M. Giraud 
Soulavie, a diſciple and admirer of M. Buffon, has done 
Scheuchzer more juſtice. His deſcriptions, fays he, WP are 
ee Y TY: will laſt a: W . * 
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(45) 2, Do giants, from three to four 
kundred feet tall, Rs room within the Ce. 
tors pla. 

. individuals of that ſtature had 

exiſted, they would. be deviations, and would 
come under the remark I have juſt now made. 
But all thoſe giants of 400, 140, and 120 feet, 
are only fooliſh exaggerations. Of this one may 


be convinced by the obfervati 
perhaps, was but too fond of ſuch: popular 
traditions*. The Scripture tells us, that 
which, by the beſt computation, makes nine 
feet three inches. Og might be nearly the: 
ſame j. Thoſe, I ſuppoſe, are the moſt fa= 
mous and the moſt averred of all the FRO 
Teudoboccus is an imaginary monſterf. 

bones that are ſhewn, as remains of . 


are thoſe of whales, e, ie b 


125 Arundus Solz part. 2. p. 58. Schott may be alſo conſulted - | 


Bbyt. Cur, t. I. p. $12. Diction. Encyclop. art. Geant. Calmet. 
Diſſert. on Giants. Comment. tom. I. p. Xxii. edit. 1734. 


+ His bed was thirteen feet and one-half long. I fuppoſe it: | 


was wide in proportion; kings do not ſtint themſelves. Thoſe: 
beds were ſometimes a deceitful-meafure, as we ſhall ſee juſt; 


now, by the ſtory of Alexander. 
+ His. bones were found to be elephants” bones. All that 


| has been told of the ſepulchre and epitaph of this Theudoboc-. 


cus, or Theudolochus, is but an impoſture, an Antiquarian's: 
dream. See Diction. d' Hiſt. Nat. of Valmont. art. Geant, 
edit. 1769. The Gigantomachia of Riolan, in 1713, &, 


Habicot and D. F to this tale. 
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hes Cur- paſſing for giants, and left monuments after 
4ius, lib. ix. them to deceive poſterity. Alexander got the 


CaP. 3. 


De Nat. 


Rerum. 


*. 
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camels, &c. Turner ſhowed in London, the 
| pretended bone of a giant, which was that of 
_ aBrafilian bull. Carvers have often counterfeited 
theſe bones. In 1678, a tooth was carved in 


Vienna, of the giant Og, and ſaid to have been 


ſent from Conſtantinople. But fince the pub- 


lication of Hans Sloane's Gigantelogy, no 
mountebank has ventured to appear with the 


ſpoils of giants, which, ſo early as the days of 


Auguſtus, were employed to impoſe upon 
the Romans, as Suetonius confeſſes, ſpeaking 
of the ſkeletons the Emperor kept in his cabinet. 
The bones, which in ſome eities are carried 


about in proceſſion, are meant as emblems of 


floods, plagues, or wars, of which the remem- 
brance is preſerved by theſe monſtrous ſymbols. 
The ancients had the fooliſh ambition to aim at 


beds of his ſoldiers lengthened, in order to cre- 


ate in after ages, a belief they were giants. If 


nature produced formerly, ſuch frightful co- 
loſſuſes, why does ſhe produts no more of 


them? Was Sicily another climate, when it 


was inhabited by men from three to four hun- 
dred feet tall? In vam does Lueretius ad - 
Si enim bi in Sicilia nati et educati fuerant, eur. bodie 

eofdem non producit ? Neque ſufficit inuxum cauſam dicere, cum 
idem hodic, quod olim clima, idem ſiderum aſpettus fit ; cum bo- 
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vance that the fecundity of the earth is exhauſt- 
ed: the remaining inconteſtable moguments-of 
men, who lived three thouſand years before us, 
depoſe againſt that fancy of the Epicurean 
Poet. Are the mummies of Egypt, gigantic 
bodies ? If nature had gone on decreaſing ſince 
that time, ſhe would produce nothing now, 
but three- inch pygmies. Reconcile with that 
curious reaſoning, the pygmy nations, that are 
ſaid to have exiſted about the ſame period. 
Don Calmet ſays this idea of Lucretius is very 
fit to confute what he ſays of the giants. The 
perſuaſion that men were formerly of a large 
ſize , proceeds from the general diſpoſition we 
are in, to believe paſt times far ſuperior to the 
preſent. To conclude: it is certain there have 
been giants; but it is equally certain there never 
was a whole nation compoſed of giants, and 
ſtill more certain, that no giant ever reached 
the exorbitant ſize, that Boccacio and other 
romance writers give them. 0. 
(46) ©. Is it ſo very certain chan che 


The 


- 


die eoſclem Ku eadam 8 que olin im, cjuſtem £4 pre- c 


ducat. Mund. Subt. p. 2. pag: 60. This reflection is ry 
fit to confute many other fancies of the ſame kind. 
' * Vixillud bis ſex lecti cervice ſubirent, : | 
zalia nunc ee pn 1 N pe pk 5 
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The Scripture, and the accounts we have of 
| Magellan e W e the con- 


4. The Ceres . in the 
Scr e. 26, oe a to the remark of Jo- 
eee der. eee e A nt _ a 
to extraordinary ſtrength and audacity, united 
all the vices that make the Monſter*. The 
of of Seth, gradually ſeduced by the 
7 women, bore the ſnmp.of chileegictiion againſt 
Heaven, and the abomination ef an alliance 
reprobated by God. It is not unlikely that 
among them there were many of a ſize and 
ſtature uncommonly great. The Giants of the 
Auſtral Lands, are at preſent ranked with the 
winged Lions, and the two headed Eagles. 
Two accounts of a later date than any of the 
tales that have been related of them, make 
brought to Holland in 4599, by Sebald de Wert, 
did not riſe to four feet after finiſhing her 
growth. In 165, M. de Bougainville, then in 
Patagohia wrote: © We have made alliance 
ac with thoſe infamous. Patagonians, whom we 
«c . eee nor ſo 


<c wicked. a 


2 Ae word Was, which is tranſlated Gian? deter, 
perly a ſtrong, violent Man. : | 


| fic with a complete body of natural hiftor) 


— 
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= wicked” M. de Commerqon, that learned 
man, who, in bis intention to preſent the pub- 


would have been happy to verify -this pheno- 
menon of nature, to explain it, to diſſect the 

body of one of . theſe enormous mortals, and to 
give a comparative anatomy of it, allows, chat 

thoſe Titan 

exiſted bot in the heatett brain of ſome ſeafaring 


is: of the Straits of Magellan nerer 


— 


people“. This aſtoniſhing people dras been for 


* 1 
= * 
7 - 
755 


+ 
EEC! 
„ 


ſome e obſervers, what perſpectives „ 


ruins, an immenſe garden: but when you 
draw near the objects, you ſee nothing but 


Ketches-coarſcly draun upon a wall. In ſhort, 
though there were .coloflal nations, all that 


could be inferred is, that the Creator gave the 


ſubſervient to te views of his Providence, and 
to the execution of his eternal decrees. But 
truth requires we ſhould abſolutely deny the 
facts that claſhwith it, and that bad reaſoners 
pervert to che 7 * e N 
eee 

n. 2. 


* „ Voltaire in his Letter to M. . in the 22 
* the late diſcoveries ele 36 tbe „ by N. de Fre- 


Human ſeed a certain latitude, meaſured by the 
influence of climates, and different other cauſes 


at a diſtance they preſent à ſuperb temple, 
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1 (47): 2. Was not all amiquity well 
quainted with the Pygmy nation, that 
fought ſo valiantly againſt the Cranes? There is 
2 n of men very * Am and 
Le. th. 07 - 3: CHIBLO ES 

A. Theſe ee 1 1 
;fought-the Cranes to preſerve their young, 
whom the Cranes wanted to carry off. This 
1 obſervation of M. Pluche is adopted by 
1 Buffon, Hit. Nat. t. xiv. p. 3. „ and 
1 therefore this Monkey (the i of the 
« . Greeks, the Simia of the Latins, ) did it bear 
.« a ſtill nearer reſemblance. to man, the an- 


. cients had a right to conſider it only as an 


. Homunculus, as a botched, unfiniſhed dwarf, 
40 as a Pygmy, in ſhort, able at beſt to fight 
1 Cranes, whilſt Man is able to tame Elephants 
et and ſubdue Lions.“ The Poets placed them 
in Thrace where the men are generally well 
made. Pliny puts them ſometimes in Thrace, 
ſometimes in Athiopia, near the lakes from 
which the Nile takes its ſource. - Ariſtotle 
and Pomponius Mela give them for their na- 
tive country this laſt region. Aulus Gellius 
carries them all the way to the conſines of In- 
dia. So much uncertainty, ſuch contradictory 
accounts, are ſufficient to convince, that this 


Aiminutive people were. imaginary beings. Now 
that 


E i 
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that the whole earth has been wavcllad; « over 
and over, not one Pygmy has been found. The 
Laplanders and Satnojedes, who, in their own 
country are ſaperior to the Pygmy kind, tranſ- 
planted into fouthern climates, reach the uſual _ 
ſize of/ other men. We cannot conclude this 
matter more properly, than with the words 
of a real Philoſopher. There is no ſuch Etude de I 
« thing as a breed of Dwarfs or | Giants. nhl re & 
«« Thoſe that are exhibited- at fairs, are either P. 
« little, ſhort, ſtunted men, or great longſided 
s beings, without proportion ox vigour. They 
A reproduee chemſelves in neither extreme, 
« either of tallneſs or littleneſs, notwithſtand- 
ing the meafures taken for that purpoſe by 
« ſeveral Princes, particularly by Frederick I. 
„King of Pruſſia. Beſides are they in ſuffi- 
« cient diſproportion to the human ſpecies, to 
« be called either dwarfs or giants? Is there 
"« even as much difference between them and us, 
'« ag there is between a little Sardinian horſe, 
« and a large Brabanter, between a Lady's 
«6 lap-dog, and one of thoſe huge danes, that 
s run before our coaches? All nations have 
ve been, and ſtill are, with very little difference, 
« of the ' ſame ſize. I have ſeen Egyptian 
„ Mummies, and the bodies of Guanges an 
| * the Canary Iſlands, re up in their 
„ "MW >= fins. 
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ſon for the tint of the Negroes. But we think 


pgtlosorhic AL CATECHISM. 


c fkins. In Malta T hive. ſeen hs 3 2 
ec ſepulchre hollowed out of the living rock, the 


« ſkeleton of a Carthaginian, with the bones 
« of violet colour, that had lain there perhaps 


«« fince the days of Queen Dido. All thoſe 


„ bodies were of the common ſize.” The 
Teaſon the Author gives of this equality in 


the ſize of the human body is very ſolid, and 


perfectly conſonant with the ' wiſdom. of that 


Providence, that preſerves and regulates all 
things. A variety of ſizes would, in the 
«+ phyſical line, deſtroy the proportions of man, 


< with moſt of his on works; and, in the 


56 EA line, would have conſequences ſtill 
£6 m 


dangerous, by enflaving for ever the 


++ finaller ſpecies of men to the larger,” 


F | SECTION. m. 5 10 
(48) 2. not the Negroes according t to 
Leise . form a race of men by them- 


ſelves? 
. The e come e to 5 15 world 


like the Europeans. Their blackneſs, lies only 


in the ſcarf-ſkin, the texture of which, being 
dilated ' by the heat, the moiſture, and the 
wind, &c. abſorbs a greater quantity of the 
ſun beams. That is, at leaſt, a plauſible rea- 
it 


* 
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„ 

< SA joy diag, Her ny {4 997” 8 46 Ne 4 
RA nnn 3 
ene 


it unneceſſary to renew this diſcuſſion, after 

the obſervations of M. Buffon, and of ſo many 
other learned men. We might alſo refer to 
the Author of the Philoſophical Reſearches 
concerning the Americans, if this gentleman f 
reaſoned every where with as much good ſenſe 
as he does on the Negroes, and if a Philoſophy 
ſubſervient to whim, and to all the vagaries of 
preeligion, did not forbid a prudent reader to 
go and look for a few good obſervations of 
ſuch a multitude of bad ones. 


(49) 9. Did you not read in the Queries on 
the Encyclopedia, a, and in the M edleys F Hi ory, 
Ic. that the Americans are a produce of the 


Fcountry, like the graſs that grows in the fields, 
and the moſs that covers the rocks? - =: 


* Hiſt. Nat. t. 3. p. 11. 453 Rc. Huet. bers. 5 5 
Prop. 4. ch. 27.— Diction. d' Hiſt. Nat. de M. Valmont, edit. 

8 769. art. Negres & Homme. — Phys. Sac. t. vi. tab. 626. 
Helv. or Lettres Prov. Philoſoph. p. 317. To the obſer- ; 
ations contained in thoſe different works, will add a trait 
ot much known, but very fit to throw a light on this matter. 
harles du Bec, vice Admiral of France, of whom mention 
s made in the Memoirs of Caſtelnau, p. 459. having got u 
Wun-ſtroke, turned black as a Negro all over his body, and 
tever recovered his natural colour. See the Bible of La Croix 

2 Maine, and of Du Verdier, 4th edit. by M. Rigdley de us 
Ani. t. 5. p. 198. Paris 1773. Some years ago, there was 
cen a Negro woman, born in the Iſland of St. Lucia, 
perfectly black and white in different parts of her body. A 
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1- keneſs of her in wax was carried about all Europe. The 
k Ike was ſeen in Liſbon in 1786, and in Paris in 1787. We 
ave 2 diſſertation of Maupertius on a white Negro. 5 
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A. It is mortifying to human reaſon, ſays 
M. Buffon relating tales of this kind, to have 
Hift. of the ſuch errours to confute. Thoſe who have, at- 
_—_ tacked them ſeriouſly did them indeed more 


„ nence,” ſays Voltaire, „ fit only for a mad- 
% houſe, has been this ſome time in faſhion, 
F<; 200 like the monkeys that are made to dance 
« fairs.” Such is the character which thi 
Arrange excentric eee gives of his own 

Opinion. 

o) A If the Americans are deſcended toon 
che firſt man, who was created in the cli 
continent, how ſhall we account for the peo. 

_ pling of a country ſo diſtant from our coaſt 

and ſo unknown to all antiquity? Is it na 
natural to ſuppoſe with Paracelſus a firſt ma 
created in both hemiſpheres: 7 

Ai. 1. America is probably contiguous to te 
north and north eaft of Aſia. Thoſe who, « 

the word of ſome travellers, have believed tit 
two regions were abſolutely ſeparated by tit 
Sea, ſeem to have been miſtaken“. 

2. Though»there were at this time no co 
munication between the two continents, it wouk 
not follow there was none formerly. Th 
nya the globe has undergone from ſudde 


1 


* Some obſervations on . W n CW. in th 
Diction. Geograph. . * ad. Edit. 1787. 
Hlaciale, No. 


honour than they deſerved. „ Such imperti- | 


AREVA * oO.» BAR 0 
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| and tnt revolutions, and from the corroding 
| power of time, are inconteſtable: and though 
they may not be ſo conſiderable fince the 
| flood, as certain naturaliſts imagine, ſome Iſth- 
muſes at ad, and Banne ſkraits _ have 
been formed. 
„ 46: alter ben Cominents awards the 
North are certainly not very far aſunder, and 
are always joined by mountains of ice. The 
ſpace between America and Japan i 18 interſperſ- 
ed with lands, and very extenſive iſlands. M. 
Buffon obſerves, that the Americans are very 
kke the eaſtern and northern Tartars. The 
author of the Hiſtary of Kentucky, 1785, confirms 
this remark, and befides, makes ample mention 


mat N. Huet ror: down from the Pheni- 
cians 


„ idi. i ego Roar <li 5 olid: Toa ale | 
Eſſe fretum, uidi fuctus ex wquore terras .. Metam. L. 1 8. 


Tempus erit rapidis olim cum Pyramus undis 
| In facram veniet congeſto littore Cyprum . . . Thid. 


Cberſongſi, 2 9 in Inſulas in Cherſonefos mutantur, Mund. 
Subt. 4. P. 78 5 

any great and de ive revolution capable of altering the 
general ſtate of the globe: If it be true that Plato's Atlantis 
was ſwallowed up by the fea, and that a fimilar event gave 
birth to the Mediterranean, it was only at the flood that ſuch. 
revolutions could take place. 'Theſe events obſcurely record- 
ed in an ancient tradition, have been disfigured by hiſtorians of 
z much later date than the flood. For my part, I willingly 
aſſent to the learned and ſolid diſſertation of M. Baer, Who 
gives plaufible reaſons to prove that the Atlantis is nothing 


W 


1780. or n. 177. Edit. of 1781. Journal . 


Litter. 15 
ws » E7 80. P. 232. 


of a people that ſpeaks the Welſh language, and 


We-are- not, however, to infer from thence, 


elſe but Paleſtine. See l des Epogues, p. * Edit. of 
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" © _eiansorthe Carthaginians. F. Faque, (Lett. Edi 
t. xXxiii. p. 384.) feems to make out the Pa- 

licours favages of North America, deſcend. 

ants of the Jews“. A traveller, who pene. 
| | . * trated into America, beyond the Ohio, aſ. 
| fures us, there has been found among the 
favages, a nation of Jews, who call themſelves 

| the tribe of Nephtali, he ſays their worſhip and 
f | tenets are nearly the ſame with thoſe of the 
European Jews, though they do not trade like 
them. The Sioux have the Chineſe accent, 
„„ „ UU 


1 5 Me quote with confidence the letters of the miſſionaric, 

8 We know what value to ſet upon the teſtimony of witneſſes 

- who, to probity and religion, add the experience of a los; 

reſidence in the countries. where they wrote. The author d 

the Recherches Plilefophiques, ſpeaks with contempt of thel 

| letters; but we chuſe rather to abide by the deciſion of Bu- 

Oui tradide- fon, Monteſquieu, Mairan, Fontenelle, Le Franc, & 
run animas Men who renounced all intereſted views, and who, according 
fuas pro no- to the words of the Holy Scripture, ſacrificed their very exi- 
mine Demj- ence to the triumph/of truth, cannot but be very far from disf- 
zi nofiri, J. guring it by exaggerations and fictions ſo common to other tr 
C. Act. 15. vellers. The only article on which their teſtimony is not 
always unexceptionable, is that of China, where they har: 
erred from prejudice, ſeduced by miftaken notions of tht 

proud and feeble nation; particufarly as they durſt not, on 

pain of death, ſneak their mind upon various matters, as we 


hall ſee hereafter, n. 267. and Judging in fhort of China from 
aà compariſon between it and ch favage nations and barbarow 
countries, they had viſited in Africa and America. 
+ See the Journals and Gazettes of November, 1773. N 
Adair, an Engliſhman, who has refided long in America, and 
ſtudied the manners, uſages and religion of the inhabitants 
conſiders them as deſcendants of the ancient Jews. See bi 
works entitled H. Hory of the N gend "Fndians,” particularly tht 


- 
4 


| nations bordering on the MIPeppt, Eondon;*t775. Penn has 
the ſame opinion of them in a letter, written in 1683, and i- 
ferted in the Caſpiuina Letters. London, 1777, at Dilly's. 
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but their way of living is that of the Tartars. 
| {Charlev. Hift. of New France.) M. Huet com- 


res the manners of the Mexicans with thoſe 
of ſome ancient Af zatic nations. (Demonſt. Evang. 
p. 83, 84.) F. Laſitau publiſhed on this reſem- 
blance, a work full of curious reſearches “. 


4. Why not ſuppeſe that ſhips bound for 
other places, were, by ſtreſs of weather, dri- 


ven on theſe coaſts? The Carthaginians and 


Phenicians were ſufficiently ſkilled in navigation 


to undertake. long voyages, though, in the 
remote ages of antiquity, that ſcience was not 
as much improved as it is at preſent. The 


Chineſe books make mention of ſeveral voyages 


to America, ſo early as the fifth and ſixth centu- 
ry of the Chriſtian Ara. The famous paſſage 


of Seneca the poet}, ſeems to prove that the 
Romans had ſome knowledge of another Con- 


tinent. 


»* Manners of. the. Americans compared with thoſe of primitive 


times. Robertſon, in his Hiſtory of America, attacks this learn 


ed work with no leſs peeviſſineſs than injuſtice. For the 
other groſs errours and bad logick. of the Engliſh writer in 


this laſt work, See 5 Hi 2 of Litter. De Tuxemb. 58 
Harb, 3778; P- 393. Ts; 122 


T FVantent anuis 

Tempora ſeris, 1 
| Dnando cceanus 68 
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Marcian, about the year 450. None of Flo- 
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nent. F. Lombard found there, a medal of 
S. Peter, which ſeemed to be of the firſt ages 
of Chriſtianity. (Lett. Edif. 21. Rec. p. 476.) 


Some figures. particularly the image of the B. 


Virgin in Peru, mentioned by F. Kircher, 


Mund. Subr. are pretty good e that Chriſ- 


tianity was known there formerly. The Reſur- 
rection, and other articles ef our Faſth, were 
found eſtabliſhed among the Peruvians, when 


the Spaniards. arrived in that country, (Hip. f 
Peru, by Aug. De Zarata.) In Paraguai, viſible 


remains of Chriſtianity have been found. (Lett. 
| #aif. t. 25. p. 132.) From all this it is natural 


to eonelude that America has been peopled by 


SECTION V. 


(51) 2 What ſay you of the Aeephali 
whom 8. Auguſtin, after Pliny and lian, 
.makes mention of ? Men without heads can- 
not ſurely be of the fame ſpecies with men who 


have heads. 


A. Thefe Acephali are the ancient Blem- 
mians, ſubdued by Florus, who commanded 
the Roman army in the reign of the Emperor 


. 
xu s 
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rus's ſoldiers ever ſaid they had fought apainſt 

headleſs men.  'Fheſe people had very ſhort 
necks, their heads were funk into their bodies, 
almoſt to the ſhoulders, and very long hair 
compleated the diſguiſe. The ſermons ad Fra- 
tres in Eremo, whereof the 47th ſpeaks of the 
Acephali, are not St. Auguſtin's; and though 

they were, it would fellow only that he preach- 
ed to people, among whom it was ſaid there 
were men without heads; for he does not ſay 
he ſaw any. One ſhould be very cautious how 
he believes all that is related by ſome of the 
ancients, concerning the deformities of the 
human ſpecies. It has been ſaid of ſome nations 
that their ears covered them all over. Strabo 
calls them Znotecetes, and conſiders as fabulous 
all that Oneſicritus relates of them. Thoſe 
ears, I ſuppoſe, were a kind ef clothing that 
hung from their heads F. Schott, who tells 


—— 
Ky ee > * 


us wonders. of theſe Enotoretes, informs us 


himſelf, what credit we are to give to his ſto- 
ries, when he gravely aſſerts, that the horſes, 
_ oxen, wolves, &c. were tranſported to Ame- 


rica by celeſtial ſpirits. He' tortures-hiniſelf to Pb 2 
explain tales from Jordan, Olaus Magnus, &c. —_ N 


alittle more philoſophy would have ſpared bim 
the trouble of theſe laborious comments. 


5 Thouglt there be but "one ſpecies 
in the human race, how: can we refuſe acknow- 


8 
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ledging great differences in that ſpecies? Have 
there not been men with horns, Cyclopſes, & e.? 
A. 1. Moſt of theſe monſtroſities were but 
individual“. Very few of them have paſſed, 
and that only for a time, from one generation to 
another. When the general laws of Nature 
experience any deviation, they ſtrongly exert 
themſelves to reſtore order, and to put every 
thing back in its own place. 1 5 = 
2. Our travellers have ſeen neither "WE THY 
ſes, nor men with horns, in the countries that 
were thought to be peopled with thoſe diſgraces 
of human nature. Circaſha, where ſuch figures 
were ſuppoſed to exiſt, is inhabited by a race of 
very fightly, well made men. | 
3. Acknowledging there may be Fa reality 
in the accounts given us of certain monſtroſities 
of the human ſpecies,” we muſt reſt aſſured that 
exaggeration has disfigured the truth and 
magnified the marvellous. F. Charlevoix, in 
Bis History - of New France, b. 1. p. 20. has 
the following words: © It is natural to believe 
« there may be ſome exaggeration in that, but 
« it 1s ar to N ates mn than to 
1044 2514 explain 


3 3 1 S : % 
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Athy, vide Barthel. D. e „ Phy: Sac. t. 7. p 
W-% Buff. Hf. Nat: t. 3. p. 40g, 506, &c. 

See the Work of Michow, a Prebendary of nc, De | 
 Sarmatid "Af atica et Europad, Ib. x. He had thoroughly 
- Inveſtigated . the matter, and eoncludes his account thus: 


Heac: vera Suat, et qui ane it verg ſerigſit, et ſcimus quia verum 


1 Teſfimenium us. 
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explain them. Beſides, is it allowable to) 

« reject all that we cannot.account for? Who 
can be ſure he is acquainted with all the 
« whims and all the ſecrets of nature? It is 
c well known to what a degree the fancy of a 
c mother is able to affect the fruit the carries. 

C Experience and even the teſtimony of Holy . 
« Writ prove it beyond a doubt. Add to that 
e the odd figures, in which ſome nations find a 1 

« beauty they are ſo much taken with, as to tor- 
ture the bodies of their infants, to compleat 

« what the mother's fancy was not able to finiſi ; 

c and it will be readily underſtood how there 
may be men ſo different from other men, as to 
give ſome people, who take up things too 
c haſtily, ' and without allowing / themſelves 

time to look into them, room to frame the 
60 moſt abſurd narratives, Which, bowever, 

ec are not entirely deſtitute of boundation 


690 


2 1 is not credible that Nl. Buffon a be in earneſt, : 
| when he denied a thing ſo well aſcertained by the longeſt and Hiſt. Nati 
moſt conſtant experience. If he did it, it is becauſe. he had tom. - P-406-f k 
not the courage to acknowledge the exiſtente of a thing, 
which it was beyond his power, as it is beyond the power of 
all mankind, to account for. He who ſpeaks of it in the moſt 
pat manner, is Malebranche. 3 de la werite, I. 
2. I part. The celebrated Boerhaa ve gives here an advice, 
| 3 be of uſe to others, as well as to M. Buffon: -Erge 
Jubeſt hic aliquid, quod cum nature legibus nobis notis minims con- 
wenit, neque tamen negari poteſi nifi : ab eo. qui has leggromnes per- 
fea? noverit. | 1, Fn Nd 2 ee 55 N See _ 
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(53) 2 r that 
tome ancients ſeemed to . acknowledged 
national monſtroſities in the human ſpecies? 
A. Yes; and ſo it is, that we are to under- 
ſtand St. Auguſtin * and Pliny the naturaliſt +, 
x we think it worth our while te vindicate the 
latter. But this kind of variety does not in the 
leaſt affect the unity of the ſpecies. In the 
| brutes, this difference is often very great; owing, 
either to the influence of the elimate, or to the 
concurrence of ſome other cauſes. « But, as; 


Win. Nat. © M. Buffon judiciouſly obſerves, nature ſeems: 
Tom. ix. p. a cc to have paid a particular reſpect to the plan 


44 traced out to her for the figure of her lord 
« and maſter. In the human ſpecies the influ- 
«ence of the climate is obſervable only by flight 
te varieties, becauſe this ſpecies is only one, 
« and moſt diſtinctly ſeparated. from every other 
4 ſpecies. Man, white in Europe, black in 
« Africa, 5 ine loured in Ameriea, is ſtill 

5 | INE 


wr 1 AY of. NI. Nuss Hineftigetio: n que in- 
gartibus Muſculos componentibus exſtat.” Printed Leyden, 1741. 


Diſc. prel. L titere non uercor, &c. I. Rouſſel is juſt; after 


Lupporting and corroborating all that by the moſt ſenſible ar- 
guments. PEN Sy . of Woman. p- 261, &c. Paris, 177. 
Mos itague nobis videri abſurdum: debut, ut, guemadmodum i in 
agulis ibus monſtra- ſunt: hominum, ita, in univerſo- 
—_ 3 e Het 1 Lab. x6. de Civit. 
Dei. cap. 8. | 
- + Hee argue 11. ex: —— genere hudibria , we rh mira 
eula, ingenioſa cis natura: et fingula quidem guæ feacit i in dies ar 
e horas, quis enumerare valeat ? Ad detegendam ejus potentiam,, 


Lais 4 inter frodigia Peſuiſſe Gente. Hiſt, Nat. lib. 2 An 
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« the fame man, tinctured only with the colour 
n of the climate. As he is born to rule over 
« the whole earth, the whole earth is his do- 
« main : his nature feems to ſuit itfelf to every 
« ſituation. In the fouthern heats, in the 
« northern froſts, he lives, he multiplies. He 
« js diffuſed every where, and from ſo early a 
« date, that he feems* to affect no particular 
climate.“ „In proportion,” ſays a philoſo- 
pher, © as nature has affected to diverſify the , „ 
« brute ſpecies within the fame kind, though Nat. par M 
« inhabiting the fame land and living on the B. d. 1 
« fame food, in the fame proportion has ſhe | 
« ſtudied uniformity in the human ſpecies, 
« notwithſtanding the difference of food and cli- 
« mate. In ſome human individuals, an acci- 
*« dental length of the Coceyx, has been conſtru- 
« ed into a natural characteriſtic by ſome people, 
« who from thence immediately inferred a new 
| * ſpecies of men with tails. Man may be de- 
* praded by the paſſions of Brutes: but never 
« was his noble figure diſgraced with their tails. 
4 or horns, or cloven. feet. Vainly has. it been 
© tried, to draw; him by infenſible gradations.to- 
« a prokimity with the elaſs of Brutes. If 
| © there was any race of men with brutiſh fea- 
LY tures, or — brute endued with n human rea- 
8 Es ſor | 


- . on this E aer Gk FE Mind 
| x enerit humani varictats, Printed 1776. 
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| Apen ers belong to the human ſpecies? 
From whence ean ſe monſtrous a. difference 


neſs of matter? 
Syrens, is only a heap of mere fables, that 
= even to old women. It is true there is a kind 


of fiſh; which, in its head and See 
ſome faint reſemblance to manz“ dart it is 
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Bra fon, they would have been expoſed to pubs 


& lic view: we ſhould ſee ſome of them in 
„Europe; rigw, particularly, that the world 
„has been travelled over by ſo many learned 
men; and that not only princes, but puppet- 


ſhew men, bring alive to our fairs, wild 
ngebras, cumbrous elephants, tigers, lions, 
„white bears, nay, and crocodiles, that have. 


been exhibited publickly in London. 
rl v. 


(654) 2 1 not the eng the ere tlie 


come, if not from che geg to a e 


— 


oF = All that the -ancients- have velivas of Ute 


no body, at this day, would offer to repeat 


- 
# 5 cy 


Po 


* 1 
- : 
« . 


. See Sacch. Hiſt. Soc. 6 5 parte.2 2. Fn 1 560.0 n. 276 — 
Stenaivani Miſcell. Dec. 2. P- 329. Dia. de Trevoux. Ar 
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real fiſh z and conſequently belongs no more. to 
the human race, than the bear does by his 
eyes, ears, and other ſenſes that he has in com- 
mon with man The Creator,” as M. Buffon Hin. Nat. 
wilely ſays, did not chooſe to make for the & xiv. p- 
body of man, a model entirely different from 85 
that of the brute, but he penetrated this ani- 
«© mal body with his divine breath. Had he 
« done the ſame favour, I don't ſay to the mon- 
« key, but to the meaneſt fpecies of the brute 
« kind, to that which we conſider as the moſt 
« ;mperfectly. organized, that ſpecies would 
« have ſoon become the rival of man. Quick-- 
« ened . the ſpirit, it would have topped 
66 above 


Marin, Edit. 1769, Kc. —Robinet; Vue Philoſ. de la Nat” 
Grad. de VEtre. ch. 76. (a writer otherwiſe credulous and 
given to exaggeration, and exceedingly wrong in his inferen- 
ces from any obſer vation whatever.) It is a truth not to be 
doubted, that the reſemblance of» theſe fiſhes to man is next 
to nothing. I was one day much ſurpriſed to ſee two of theſe - 
pretended. Syrens, of which wonders had been told me, Who 
bad no more of the human figure than a frog, ſet up ſtanding - 
en its hinder legs. M. De Luc has refuted completely, in his 
Phyſical and Moral Letters, the ſtory of thoſe men-fiſh, Which 
it has been attempted to incorporate with our ſpecies. (See 
Journal Hiſt. and Litt. Iſt. June, 1786. p. 197.) One would 
be apt to think this idea of ſea-men, a-kin to the ſuppo- 
. that every land animal has its fellow in the ſea: a no- 
completely refuted by Thomas Browne, in his popular 
errours.. What is. called a fea-lion, a ſea-bbrſe, a ſea-gog, a 
{ea-calf; &c. has nothing to do, in point of figure, with the 
quadrupeds, after which the above are denominate. 

* Non bomines, ſed humani animalis imitamenta,” ſays F. 
| Schott, i- 437% FRY are not men, but 2 that reſemble 
ae animal part of man. 
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ec above the reſt: it would have thought: it 
« would have ſpoken.” In the opinion of M. 
Buffon, and of almoſt all the modern natu- 
raliſts*, the Satyr of the ancients was the 
Oreng-Outang, a ſpecies of monkey pretty like 


man, from whom, however, he differs out- 


wardly by his noſe, which is nor prominent, by 
his forehead, which is too narrow, by his chin, 
which does not turn up at bottom: his ears are 
proportionably too large : his eyes too near one 
another; the interval between his noſe and 
mouth too wide: there are ftill other diffe- 
rences in the reſt of his body. Man preſerves 
always an excluſive air of grandeur and majeſty, 
that bears the ſtamp: of his royalty and dominion 
ever all living creatures; eve... thoſe that reſem- 

dle him the moſt, and walk upright like him- 
elf. In. ,z man N thing, even exteriorly, 


= | denotes 


; 


* Hiſt. Nat. t. ix. p. 03—Phyſ. Sac © I. TY 1 
nzus. Syſt. Nat. verſus finem.— ict. d' Hiſt. Nat. Edit. 1769. 
Art. Satyre, &c. ; 

1 Though ſome monkeys, particularly the Pongo, 

often walk upright; they go equally upon all-fours. 
Their hind feet are like thoſe before, as in other brutes, 
-and do not ſhow a different deſtination. Man walks 
always upright, and abſolutely ſcorns the quadruped's y 
of going. The foot of man,” ſays M. Buffon, © is very 
« different from that of any other animal whatſoever, even 
from that of the monkey. The latter is rather a hand than 
a foot: the toes are long and arranged like fingers, the 
« middle toe is larger than the reſt, as in the hand. Beſides, 
« the'monkey's 8 has no heel like that of aan, The 1 


/ | 6m 
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denotes his ſuperiority: his attitude is that of 
command: his head looks up to heaven, and 

_ preſents an auguſt vifage, that bears impreſſed _ 
on it the character of his dignity : the image of 
his ſoul is painted on his face: the excellence of 
his nature ſhines through his corporeat organs, 
and with a ſpark divine enlivens. his features: 
his bold ſteady gait proclaims. the nobleneſs of 
his rank. We ſhall have an opportunity of 
ſhewing that the Oreng- Outang is no more than 

à brute. The Hippocentaur i is an emblematic . 
bgure of 2 man on horſeback. - Palephates has 
given us on that ſubject a curious n in 
bis Treat Je e e be 1 


crfon 8 


d Anil: Kind A . a 4 er 
© footed animal, and the toes are of great ſervice in poiſing 

« the body, and ſecuring its motions, walking and running, 
* &c,” —(Hiſt. Nat. t. 2. p. 5.) M. Brown, in Rs Pep 
lar Errours, t. L. p. 432, handles with more Jocularity 8 
ſolidity, the queſtion, whether man is of all animals ibe onl 
that wualks ipnight ? Mr. Blumenbach talks 6f it like a man 
ſenſe, and upon ſalid ae in his Treatiſe. De generic. 
bumani uariatione, where he refutes, with- a decided ſupe= 
| zorn, the whims of Moſcatri. - 

| * Some authors. thought the Satyrs, the Centaurs, &c. 

might have been monuments. of the horrible corruption of 
morals, which heatheniſm: occafioned among men, and from 
which the Chriſtian religion has happily delivered them. 
But Natural. Philoſophy ſeems to militate againſt that opinion: 


and Lucretius oppoſes e e ee tha: * 
aw the ſpri ** nature: 


| wy 


Nam neque- Centauri foray neque. an in 1 

2 e gueat dupl ici naturd, et corpore bino, 

SP membris EI 1 5. 
Be 
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* 
. * 


it 55) 9, DID not a Adi b Confal i in a Cairo 
. prove, that men were originally fiſhes, and that 
| Tellamed, the ocean had peopled the earth? 

ma ruth A. The head of our unbelievers, ſpealing o one 
tween an day of this opinion, ſaid it looked as if it was juſt 

— 1 Phi- arrived from bedlam.. It would be wronging it 
andaFrench to think it new: M. Maillet has not the honour 
* of the invention. The Athenians: acknowledged 

for their progenitors, the ants of the foreſt of 

gina: The people of Theſſaly thought them- 

ſelves alſo deſcended from ſome other kind of 
inſects. All theſe whimſical notions are on a 

par with one another, and worthy of the wiſe 
ſpeculations of our materialiſts. « Now a-days,” 

ſays Rouſſeau, with great truth, nobody 

„ ſtudies; nobody obſerves: ; We dream, and 

4. ., gravely give out, for Philoſophy, the 


«, - dreams of ſome uncaſy on erin While Mail- | 
1 let 


: Be ras; zt mary: certain i; "es That theſe bete f. 
ever they exiſted, were only individuals. 2. That they 


never were animated with a rational ſoul. Here are the 


words of two naturalifts equally learned and religious. Nec 

verift imile baberi poteſt, velle Deum optimum maximum, unicun 

Spirituum Patrem et conditorem, ad horrendos ejuemods ac nefarios- 

bominum cum brutis congreſſus fubminiſtrare animam Tationalem.. 

Deuſing in Fœt. Muſſip. Sect. 4. Anne Deum optimum, maxi- 

imum ad borrende. Genefis concurſum ollicitari "poffe prutabizs. 
: ang Subt. p. 2. pag. 280. 
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let brings men from fiſhes, the author of the 
Medleys of Natural Philoſophy, and he who wrote 
the Philoſophy of Nature, bring fiſhes from = 
men*. Happy thoſe who peruſe our Philoſo- 25 
phers! they have always, their choice of two = 
contradiQory aſſertions. _ 
EY, 56) 2, Did not the French Philoſopher 
hs reaſoned ſo badly in Egypt, go upon a 
ſure principle, namely, that the Sea is inſenſi- 
By decreaſing ? 

A. 1. From that principle to the wondrous 
transformations of which he has compoſed his 

| hiſtory of men and fiſhes, there is a 1 tole- 
1 length of way. 

2. The falſhood of the. principle is exident 
2 a comparative view of ancient and modern 
geography. Theſe three thouſand years Mar- 
ſeilles, Toulon, Cadiz, Genoa, Tyre, Smyrna, = 
Sidon, Byzantium, Alexandria, &c. are fea bY 
ports. If, by a combination of various phy- _ 
fical agents, ſome ſhores | have ſunk. and 
others riſen; the ſea muſt have advanced or re- 
coiled without increaſing or decreaſing}. When Tas 
the Eternal ſaid to it: Thus far thou ſhalt come, Jon Hab, 
he drew not only the line beyond which it was 38. 
not to advance, e alſo that within which it = 
was not to ſtop. . 5 ow 5 4 
The monſters we mentioned, . 4. "Mi 


.+ The principle on which they ground the 5 for 
| exeale of de Sea, 1 the change of the water into air ar 


"TE 
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SECTION VIE. 


(57) 2 DO not the prodigious * 
of ſpecies within the ſame kind, the degenera- | 


tions and mixtures of ſubſtances*, prove evi- 
dently that matter has the power of multiply; 
ing natures, and producing new beings? 
A. All that proves no more in favour of 
blind, inert matter, than a clock that ſtrikes 
the different hours. It proves only that to the 
feed of beings who live and vegetate, the Cre- 
ator, by a more or leſs perfect expanſion of its 
efficacy, or by its combination with different 
external cauſes, has given a principle of di- 
verſity, ſuited to the wants and induſtry of 
* as well as to the extent of his views and 
| | — reſearches, 


Anh is equally falls, ee e er nk of D 
| Philoſophy, refuted by the obſervations. of the ableſt Chy- 
miſts. See examen impartial des Epoques de Ia Nature, p. 118, 
147. edit. de 1780. n. 97, & x20. edit. de 1781. Fours. 
Bp. t& Litter. 2. Dec. 1785. p. 4872. 

* M. Pluche, by denying that ſpecies are ſuſceptible of 
alteration, and that feed ever degenerates, anſwers certainly 
the Materialiſts in a more lacenic manner. But, is the failure 
of a few badly conducted experiments a ſufficient reaſon for 
denying a thing aſcertained by a ſimple view of Nature, and 
| wap by ſuch a multiplicity of —_ that itwould be more 
4 uſeleſs. to look for new proofs * 

+ The moſt diverſified of the brute Ht the 1 
pliant to the influence of climate, education, &c, are thoſe. 
whoſe ſervices are the moſt multiplied, the horſe for inſtance, 
and more again the dog. See Importance of the Dog in the 
OE POR Nat.. de M. Buff. tom. * 55 


PHILOSOPHICAL CATECHISML. 
reſearches, while, to ſimplicity i in the plan, it 
unites magnificence in the execution. Thus it 
is that man can diverſify the fruits, fweeten 
their wild juices, correct the harſhneſs of ſimple 
nature, ſubdue the brute kind, diſcriminate 
their uſes and propenſities, alter even their 
figure to a certain degree, and perpetuate 
through breeds the impreſſion made upon indi- 


viduale“. But to all that, man contributes only 
his labour and induſtry; it is juſt a diſcovery 


he makes of the treaſures of nature; and fo is 


the ſucceſs of his experiments confined within 


bounds, and limited to the ſpace that God 


has circumſcribed ; the mixed ſubſtances are 


but few in number. Vainly would one ſeek 


= That, 1 $6 fr, does not go ſo far as to 8 


into wheat. M. Buffon on this matter adopts a way of rea- 


"Toning perfectly original. Corn exiſted before man. If it is 
no where to be found in a ſtate of wildneſs, which Tra- 
vellers haye been too ready to deny (as I have proved 
elſe where, ) and if its preſervation requires tillage, it is a 
viſible effect of the ſentence paſſed in the zd ch. of Ge- 


neſis, Maledicta terra in opere tus; in laboribus comedes ex ea Journ. Hin 
Lunctis diebus vitæ tue . .. . In ſudore vultũs tui wveſctris pane. & Littes. 


. 


The ſeeds of ſweet, cultivated fruit, whether degenerated or De Lunem- f 4 
improved, produce only wild fruit, the firſt year they are bourg. r5th Wl 
ſown; but corn always produces corn. Exam. deg Epoques. June 1777, il 


n. 186, or p. 190, according to the different editions. 
t The warks of Man, lead us to God, like thoſe of God 


himſelf, Cities, Palaces, Fleets, all the productions of Arts 


And es, proclaim 2 God more forcibly, perhaps, and 


more e atly ow: Os aſpect of Nature. It is 1 
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either do not propagate*, or they ſoon revert, 
into one of the primitive ſpecies. « All the 
« acceflory touches vary : no individual reſem- 
<< bles another perfectly: no ſpecies exiſts 
«« without a great number of varieties 
«© but the ſtamp of each ſpecies is a model, 

«© whereof the principal features are drawn in 
. characters indelible, and to laſt for ever. 

% and, as the order is fixed for the number, 


* the ſupport and balance of the ſpecies, na- 
| cc ture 


the hotonr of an Artiſt to make a piece of work chat pro- 
duces great effects, than to produce himſelf immediately theſe 
effects. From the human mind, ſays Cicero, © ſuch as it 
« js, we muſt infer another intellectual being of greater power 
« and divine.” De Nat, Deor. lib. 2. n. 6. Excellence of 
the works of plain nature above thoſe that the induſtry of 
man has modified and fuited to his wants or likings. Exam. 
Des Epoques. p. 230. edit. of 1780. n. 180. edit. of 1781. 
Journ. Hiſt. & Litter. 1ſt. June, 1780. p. 1911. 

* « Here i ere is ſome latitude allowed: but that 
© latitude has its boun The caſe is nearly ſimilar to that 
« of the graft, with regard to the ſtock. Too much diſpa- 
* rity between the ſpecies, occaſions alſo too much between 

the liquids and the ſeed. The complete evolution of the 

* generative organs requires certainly more preciſion than that 
« of the other organs. Such are the eternal bars, that the 
& author of nature has put to the increaſe in number of certain 
“ ſpecies. It ſeems tlen we may conſider, as animals of 
e the ſame ſpecies, thoſe from whoſe intercourſe there ariſes 


£ a middle fort of individuals, that propagate.” Bennet. 


Cont. de la Nat. t. 1. part. 7. ch. xi. Without that wiſe, 

that neceſſary law, which ſecures every ſpecies of animal in 

a permanent ſtate, all would. be confuſion in the animal 

' reign. Long ſince there would be but one ſpecies of animals, 

and that would be of monſters, whoſe forms combining per- 

petually in the moſt whimſical and vicious manner, would come 
at * to render their very exiſtence impoſſible, 
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< ture always: ſhows herſelf under the ſame 
8 „form, and in all climates. would be abſo- 
« lutely and relatively the ſame, were it not 
«© her cuſtom to diverſify as much as poſlible 
« all the individual forms. . Nature changes 
nothing in the plans, that have been drawn 
% for her, and in all her works ſhe Ahiböte 


« the ſtamp of. the \Eornal*.” 20 54:2 57x 


(58) 2 Is not Nature obliged to go a £ 
all the combinations Ne as a modern na- 
zuraliſt teachegh: fi 21 


"9M r. 
„ b 


> « 4 : 
. 1 1 : 
$7 e 2 — 


. A Mole, in the days of: Ariſtotle, gad to be prolifick, 
another in 1703, a third in 1769, were the facts well aſcer- 
tained, are inſufficient to alter the opinion of a general ſter- 
ality. M. Buffon, //upp. to the Hift. f  Duadrupeds agrees 
that the fterility of the Mule ought to be conf; :dered 'as Poti ve, 
Ice the inſtancet of its becoming prolifich, are ſo very rare. I it 
be true that Dog-Wolves propagate, that is probably, becauſe 
Dogs and Wolves, and Foxes too perhaps, make but one and 
the ſame primitive ſpecies. {See Fourn. Hift. & Litt. de Lux- 
embourg 15th April 179. p. 583. But ſuppoſing the Mule, 
or any other mixed being were capable of engendering, the 
offspring could be only the phenomenon of a day ; fince 

years experience evidently ſhows, that none but the old o rd inal 
ſpecies are -permanent and unchangeable, and fince no. 

ones are obſerved to riſe, which Natural Philoſophy, if if he 


"© Nature | 


allowed fecundity to the mongrel, could not account for; 


and therefore obliges us to recur to the wiſdom of the Crea- 
tor, who has made good and wiſe laws for ſecuring the pri- 
mitive ſpecies, by preventing ſtrange animals from taking their 
place, and disfigur ing his plan, by uſurping a fecundity they 
did not partake of, as they were not in exiſtence at the tine 
it was ſhared among the other beings. ©. 


1 This true and wiſe language does not 1 very 1 1 
with other opinions of this Naturaliſt. We are fond of quo- 


aing him when he reaſons right. But when, with ex- 


Benedixit 
que illts 
Deus et ait: 
creſcite & 
Multiplica- 
mini. Gen. 
1. 


denſire 
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4 N ature x es through no combinations, but 
ſuch as are — in the Oreator's plan, and 
ſuch as neceſſarily flow from them. There are 
millions and millions of combinations poſſible, 

chat nature never attempts to execute, becauſe 
cheſe combinations, though abſolutely poſſible, 
lie out of the line ſhe is to follow. Her limits 
are chalked out to her with preciſion, and thoſe 
limits ſhe never will paſs. Her productions, 
as M. Buffon wiſely obſerves in the paſſage juſt 
now quoted, are traced out in the plan of the 
creation. Ages will accumulate, and time wil 
bring about great revolutions, without ever 
ſeeing one new ſpecies appear. God will form 
new days and new years, but thoſe days and 
* will make no n his work.“ 45 


SECTION | vin. 


be 2 DID not all antiquity 3 
8 plants and animals come without ſeed: that 
| rottenneſs alone good uced: wonderful inſects: 

that 


ES br et is ſwayed by an ET EN? ELc- ue 
Von, it is not poſfible for him to be ſteady, in his principles 
be paſſage we have juſt now quoted, refutes wondertully 
well what this celebrated man ſays in too general, and too in- 
** a manner, of the fecundity of Mongrel animals, is 
Vis ſupplement to the hiſtory, of 

j Libre tuo omnes {cribentur : gies formabuntur, et wer, 
u. — _ 1 


— 


W — A 


1 + 
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that corruption. was the only principle * ge- Corruptio 


| unius e 
| neration ! ? Bu neratio ho. | 


A. The diſcovery of the ſeeds, ERS is a rius. 
thing inconteſtable, has deſtroyed all theſe ab- 
ſurd ſyſtems; and at the ſame time, one of the 
ſtrongeſt objections of the Atheiſts, according 
to the words of a man, who never quarrelled 
much with irreligious opinions. Voltaire, ar . Phi 
whom we may boldly quote againſt the friends 
of irreligion, adds, : „“ There are at preſent pen de 
« fewer Atheiſts than ever, ſince Philoſophers Volt. p. rx.” 
« have acknowledged there is no being that * 
vegetates without ſeed,” and no ſeed without 
« a deſtination.” _ 

(60) 2; Then it is falſe that the mud of the 
Nile produces frogs, that bees ifſue from the 
bodies, or from the excrement of oxen, that 
cheeſe begets mites, that cels TOP: be made 
with flour, NE | 

A. If frogs depoſit their ſpawn in the 8 
ters and mud of the Nile, why ſhould" not 
frogs iſfue from it? If graſs, which is the 
food of oxen, is covered with the ſeed of 
| bees, why ſhould we not ſee bees. iſfuing from 
the corrupted body of an ox, or fromthe ex- 

crement of that animal“ ? If flies infect cheeſe 
SOD te = e 
| » We know this experime xcriment ro, eu rejchcd ds contrary to 3 
| the laws of Nature, but we have very EY reaſons to > think 
its ſucceſs. poſſible. 


* * 
* 
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with their ſeed, why ſhould not 3 beget 
mites, deſtined to become flies ? If the ſeeds 
of (mall inſects, ſcattered in all places, as 
every one knows ; if flour and water contain 


their ſhare of them, why ſhould not flour diluted 
with water hatch gut thoſe inſects, that people 
have thought Git to call eels*? As to the old 
axiom, Corruplio unins eft generatio alterius, it 
is very true, underſtood according to the ſchool 
diſtinction: Occaſionaliter, Conceds : formaliter 4 
Negz. Rottenneſs may ſerve as à matrix, not 
28 


M. Bonnet. (Contempl. de la Nature, t. 1. p 262) 
aflerts that theſe pretended eels are only agitated ee 4 
And, in reality, there are certain ſands, certain mealy fſub- 
ſtances found in ſtones, that ſeem to move in ſpirits of wine. 
The Abbé Spalanz ani, admitting them to be real inſeQs, 
proves they do not owe their exiſtence to meal or water, as 

to productive cauics, but merely. occaſional cauſes. Opuſculi 
di fiſica animali c. in Modena. People, : lays Voltaire, 
Louis Xv. © have built upon deluſtve experiments, to re vive the old 
2 « miſtaken notion, that animals could come to life without, 
"* F*; « ford. From thence potions have ariſen more chimerical 
4 Phil 2 than thofe animals.. Needham (ſays the ſame) 
1 PER 7 2 thought he made eels with flour. That chimera took for 
ol P. de d ſome time; and ſome Philoſophers, have built a ſyſtem on 
O. P* «: that maxim no leſs falſe thawridiculous.”. . . M. Needham 


Hitt. de 


100. has endeavoured, to gbviate the conſequences that materialiſts 


might draw, in his notes on the reſearches of Abbe Spalan- 
zani, chap. 3. p- 34. and ina letter to a friend of his wrote 
to us in his name in 1774, when he ſent us the explanation 
of his principles, under the title of General view, &c. (This 
Letter, and the anſwer to it, are inſerted in the Journ. Hiſt. 
& Litter. of Luxemb. Ap. TAth. 1774, p. 239.) But theſe 
attentions of M. Needham are a better proof of his god 
Lenſe and 4 rebgig, than of the reality of his N 
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as ſeed to the bg that iſſue from within 
it. To form an idea of the ſmallneſs to which 
hoſe ſeeds may be reduced, and of the facility 
with which they get into every place, one 
muſt keep preſent to his mind the prodigious 
diviſibility of matter; not only of matter at 
large, but of matter already well ſpecified, 
whoſe nature is. only an aggregate of other 
watters, and the reſult of a multitude of com- 
binations. From one grain of mulk there iſ- 
ſues every inſtant millions and millions of par- 
| ticles, without any ſenſible dimunition of the 
grain in the ſpace of an hundred years. All 
| thoſe particles are ſo many ſmall grains of 
| muſk, all of the ſame nature with the body 
from which they iſſued. And after that, , we 
cannot conceive how the ſceds-fly-about every: 
| where, pervade every thing, and, of courlſe, 
expand themſelves in ſuch matters as are fit 
| for that purpoſe*! If mud, water, flour, 
h "FS 8 1 He cheeſe, | 


*1 knew ſome very modern Naturaliſts, who, at the ſight: 
cr a bit of ſtraw, of a bit of rotten or ſoft wood, ſtirred by 
ſeme inſe& that had got into it, and, as I may ſay, incorpo- 

rated with it, pretended in down right earneſt, that the wood 
and ſtraw turned to live beings. I know one, occupied in 
the contemplation of Nature, bo, upon ſeeing a kind of 
worm expand itſelf in a horſe's hair, lengthening out, and 
ſeiting its body to that long, narrow ſheath, was begin- 
aing to perſuade himſelf, that horſes breed 0 So true it 
is, that human reaſon, with all its excellency and ſublimity, 
is alnoſt always duped and e upon by the ſenſcs. 


! gag SET on 


N 
| 


Tos 


* power of producing new beings“, what 


would become of this world? The face of 
it would be changed every day: every day 
it would periſh, and rife from its ruins: new 


ſpecies would every day ſwarm about us, and 


make us forget the old ones. It-would be to 


no purpoſe, ſays a Philoſopher, to . anſwer, 


that this would be prevented by the moulds and 
forms that give ſhape to matter. The queſtion 


would ſtill ariſe, why are thoſe moulds and 
Forms ſo invariably determined? 


as in the days of Nimrod and Noah: the ſun 
and ſtars hold on ſtill the ſame eourſe : the 
ſeaſons are ſtill the ſame: the elements keep 
within the ſame e 0 there RP the 


ak, and teeming with new monlters. | 
SECTION 


» Tt is a pity, that a man of M. Buffon's abilities ſhould 
Have let himſelf be led away fo far by his taſte for ſyſtema- 
tie knowledge. Though we do the talents of that celebra- 
ted naturaliſt all the juſtice they are entitled to, we are not 
to follow him in his deviations; and while we admire his Na- 
tural Hiſtory, we cannot help obſerving in it great miſtakes 
See letters to an American, 9 ſmall Volumes 12mo. the 6th 
and 11th Lett. treat of the fabjet now before us. 

+ The Author of be Syſtem of Nature ſeems diſconcerted 
by this obſervation. He owns; that EXPETIENCE contradids 
B ideas. But, ſays he, -2vben. experience fails, it is the buſinſſi 
of Hypotheſis to fix our curiofity, and to Juppoſe that perbaps the 
Euman Species was formed by ſucceſſive. expanſions, chap. I. 5. 
82. There is Philoſophy indeed! Inſtead of proving, we 

muſt fancy; and when opinions are contradicted by real lack 


they are to be * by ima ginary ones. 


atoms, organiſed nlecule; Kc. had 


| We have this 


& 12 . 8 


„ 


5 SECTION. N 


4 


(61) 12 IF Lucretius raves, w when n hey 
that men originally came out of the earth, as- 
frogs do out of the ſediment of the Nile, what- 
are we to think of thoſe who pretend, by a 
chymical proceſs, to produce a new race of- 
men, as Paracelſus, Agrippa, and ſeveral mo- 
dern chymiſts have boaſted they could do“? 

A. Both fancies are equally ridiculous, and 
it would be hard to determine which has it in 
point of extravagance. As to the creative 
power of the Alembick, we ſhall only obſerve, 
that the Author of the Syfem- of Nature has- 
conſidered it himſelf as a delirium ; ſince he 
did not venture to give this curious idea a 
place among his own, which however do not 
bate it one inch either in richneſs of invention, 
or wondrouſneſs of execution. He has even 
expreſsly refuted it, by allowing that the Bu. 
man ſeed can not meet with expanſiow but in the” 
body Me. a OE t. 2. p. 162. Were it 

e „„ true, 


» See thi rte We ee monſtrous ie 
in the Mundus Subt. part. 2. p. 279. One may learn from 
the ſame Author, what to think of the boaſting of thoſe crea-- 
ting Chymiſts, ho have not been able as yet to e one 
fy of their own making; P 270%. N. Beg. © © tf, 

+ The fecundity, which ſome perhaps inaccurate accounts: 


have attributed to Hermaphrodites, is not derogatory 4 


2 ip SPE or = 


rer 


true, that man could abſolutely be formed, 


pointed, it would only follow that the Creator 
had given a more extenſive efficacy to the ſeed, 


than Naturaliſts have taught us hitherto. How 


this rule. Thoſe ſingularly organized da fink into tlie 


tion and reproduction of the human ſpecies. In the afts- 
niſhing ſtory related by the Journaliſt of Geneva, February 


always disfigured by additions, ariſing from admiration. Expe- 
rience alone can teach, how liable the eyes even of profeſſional 


too great a fondneſs for new diſcoveries, they obſerve th: 
extraordinary effects, and calculate the reſults of certaul 
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elſewhere than in the place that nature has ap- 


and an. expanſion leſs excluſively determined, 


can we but admire men who own, or ought to 


own, a complete, ignorance of what concerns 


the generation of beings, and yet peremptorily 


_ eſtabliſh new ſources of exiſtence, and new 


means of perpetuating. the ſpecies. That is 


reaſoning upon a ſubject, and confeſſing one- 
felf an utter ſtranger to it. There has ap- 
peared as yet no ſyſtem on this matter, that 
could ſtand the objections it occaſioned ; and 
yet people will have every. thing to ſquare with | 
their items 5 that is, they are bent © creat- 


ing, 


claſs of the female ſex, and can not form an exception to 
the general plan chalked out by the Creator, for the preſerv- 


I775. n. F. p. 296, we find a real Hermaphrodite, dy its 
inward configuration, though on the outſide, there was no 
ſign of Monſtrofity. But people ſhould be very cautious 
how they credit accounts of this kind, in which the facts arc 


men are to. be deceived, when, with miſtaken notions, and 


; mes monſtrouſly | combined. 
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ing, and have not fo ai as an idea of what 
has been created. | 
(62) Q. Are you very _ of — — you 1 


in ſuch unqualified. terms, concerning the fu- 


tility of the ſyſtems invented to explain: the 
ſucceſſion - of beings? oli 
A. Never did Voltaire write any thing fo 
| true, as When he aſſerts, that the. myſt, learned 
Philo bert lor no more f the matter than the 
moſt illiterate men. _ Leuwenhoeck's ſyſtem, 


though the moſt. abſurd of all, ſucogeded Ova- 
riſm, as this did the: r 1 Of late it. has been | 


Penſces de 
V olt. Ps 3. 


warmly attacked by M. Buffon. But this Na- 
turaliſt though he copies. the ideas, and eyen* 


4 1 2 the 
* . — - | 2 6 o 2 


* * 


” To fuch a degree did Ori ity the k hearts of its ad» 


mirers, that they contended they ſpoke only upon the teſti- 


mony of their eyes. They got drawings and engravings 
made of theſe eggs in the different ſtages of their growth. 


et: 


4 


In 1764 the Jeſuits of Warſaw - ſpoke of their exiſtence, as 


of a thing proved to a demonſtration. (See the Theſes of the 


learned F. Lufkina, Profeſſor of Natural Experimental Phi- 
loſophy in Warſaw, 1764) Nothing can prove better the 


illuſion of the ſyſtem ſpirit, and the influence of that malady 


on the reaſon and fenſes of man- M. Le Clere (Bibliot. 


Ancienne et Moder ne, tom- 4. part. I. p. 163.) has wiſely 
obſerved that Microſcopy may lead to ru miſtakes men of 
prepofleſſed or ſuperficial minds. Vanity annexing importance 


to their diſcoveries, realizes chimerical beings,” and ſubſtitutes - 


fancy to eye-light : they think they ſee all they would with to 
have ſeen. Every one knows that Muſchenbrock: ſaw cold 


plainly, that is to ſay, the ſubſtance oppoſite to heat? and 


that the Microſcopiſts in general have ſeen many things, 
which their adverſaries have denied, and EE wy. other 5 


chings which they had ſeen equally, a 
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Ba, — 


the words of Kircher® in = nin of an oblolere 
opinion, did not furely pretend to more ſuc- 
ceſs than his model. Though the univerſal 
feed of the one, and the "Molecule of the 
other were invincibly determined to take the 
figure of the being that receives them, it would: 
ſtill remain to know from whence they, derive 
ſuch. a wondrous inclination, ſo rich in its ef. 
fects, and ſo incompatible with the nature of 
blind, inert manner. One would alk again, why 
thoſe moulds and forms. are ſo invariably deter- 


„** on. as 


mined? For, Get us not miſtake the matter) 
Lane theſe are not 4 founder” 3, or ſtucco- man- 3 
a un Ame- moulds*, "The beſt, it naturaliſts confeſs that the 


* 


ricain ſu 9 
1 Fiſt. Nat. CT OS | | 


fon, let. C »I think I have falfciently 1 this affertion in the 
EL. 29, Jmpartial examination of the: Epochs of Nature, p. £74, &c. 

| '+ A ſolid refutation of this ſyſtem may be ſeen in the 

Opuſcula of the Ahbe Spalanzani, tranſlated- into French by 

M. Sennebier 1777. 2:vols, in 8 vo. and in M. Ward's Modern 

Syſtem of Natural Philoſophy. At Newbery” s London 1777. 

The Atheiſt. has ſtall many queries to anſwer. For in- 

ſtance: Who produced the beings, in which theſe Molecule 

are determined to produce fimilar ones? Why are the beings, 

from which theſe Moleculæ came, fo wonderfully organ- 

xzed ?” Why does nd other matter get an inclination to 

meaſure over again the. it went a thouſand times before, 

while thoſe Moleculz _ ſo effectually to ſettle themſelves 

according to their firſt difpoſition?- A manuſcript” now be- 

Fore our eyes expreſſes very well the nature of this difficulty, 

which the Atheiſt cannot reſolve: Non omnis Materia ſalitat 

im preſſionas ſeguitur, aut nota: reguirit loca. Globus centies ad 


Hani ſtram exploſus eodem niſu appetit dextram ; ſed plaſtici et vir 
2 piritus, Deo ſapiente ductore, eam vim pruritumgue obtingnt, 


w «fc id laboreat OOO ili. . ubi rere. ; 


0 


— of fi aide. is. 


obſcurity, in which the mind of man is loſt. 


Nobody, ſays M. Bonnet, c will imagine that 


J have undertaken to diſcloſe - the 'myſtery : 

« jt remains ſtill under à veil that conceals it 
« from the eyes of the greateſt naturaliſts.” Db : 
fd. on Organized Bodies. Pref. p. 1. William 
Muys, a diligent and very judicious obſerver, 
allows in like manner, this obſcurity, and the 


impoſſibility of removing it: id unum mihi f Reit 


bie ejusmodi hc ſeminis artificium eſſe, ut minimè 


ambigam quin tu, ft quando ad perfpiciendum illad 
incumbes, ac omnem mentis vim bent aciem inten- 
des, qu) magis ingenio valtas, « quogue altius in 
id ipſum deſcendas, eo clarius, divino ad hoc inveni- 

endum ingenio, divind ad hoc Meiendum manu opus 
e videas. Inveſtigat. fab. quæ. in partib. 
muſculos co mponentibus extat. Lugduni Batav. 
1741. Pref.—Zanchi, a celebrated Jeſuit; and 


profeſſor of Natural Philoſophy in Vienna, 
ſpeaks as follows: fateri cogimur, viuentium ori- 


gine obſcurius eſſe nibil; et, fi in ceteris omnibus 


infinitam divint artificis ſapientiam admiramur, in 
boc certè opere meliori quædam arrand et inexplica-- 
ili lege eperantem illum wveneremur oportet. Phyſ. 
Particulari, p. 345. M. Richter, a celebrated 
phyſician of Saxony, ſays the ſame ching in an 
excellent work in the German language, en- 


5 7 > Pape 
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titled Erkentniſe dee Menſthen, ch. 10. n. 40. 


_ « The wonder, ſays a French naturaliſt, “ is 


cc impenetrable, and bears the ſtamp of divine 5 
« power: all the reſearches of the learned have 


40 failed in it. That i is what we know. not, and- 


« what, we venture to. affirm, never will be 


« known.” Des Effarts, Treatiſe on the Edu- 


cation of Children, p. 2. M. Buffon confeſſes. 


that the Moleculæ, an which he has built his 


ſyſtem, are perhaps no more than iiſtruments, 
deflined to improve the fluid, tom. 2. p.. 230. 
M. Ward, a learned. Engliſhman, and author of 


à modern ſyſtem of Natural Hiſtory, &c. after 


refuting the Epigeneſis, allows it would be uſe- 
leſs to ſubſtitute another ſyſtem· in its. ſtead; be- 


cauſe, ſays he, all the efforts of man: will never be 


able to rend the veil that covers this myſtery. 
Theſe three thouſand years the ſcripture has been 
telling us all that theſe gentlemen have faid:: Tu 


formaſti me, et poſuiſti ſuper: me manum Zuam. 


Mirabilis facta gſt ſciautia tua ex me: confertata ef, 


er non patero ad, cam. pſalm, 138. Ignoras gud 


ratione conjungantum qſſd in ventre pregnantis ? Sic 
neſcis opera Dei, qua: fabricator eft-ommuumn ! Eccles. 


11. Sęrunmdum altitudinem tuam, multiplicaſti files 
hominum, pſal. 11. Neſeig qualiter ia utero mes ap- 
garuiftis. Negue enim ego ſpiritum et animam donavi 


$ vobis, et vitam et fingulorum membra. nom dg ih 


come g i; ed enim mumi CG reator, qui formavit 
bonus 
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beminit nativitatem, quiqu# omnium invenit origin. 
&c. 2 Mach. vii. Key generationes ab initio ego 
Dominus.” Iſai. 41: From whence S. Jerom, in 
the fourth century, concluded, that no more of 
the matter would be known im the eighteenth, 
and the event has made good his concluſion: 
f Canſaſque Bufis- rei, guo modo de parviulo ſemine, et 
fed ſemis initiis tanta vel hyminum voi diverſarum 
rerum pulchrituds nafcatur, E obvolutas et uma 
nis oculis non patere. Epiſt. 4. lib. 3. ad Fabio- 
lam. Multiplicamim et replete Terram „ vos" 
caßus ſemen i in ſeipſo ſit ſuper terram. Gen. 1: There 
is the true ſyſtem of generation, and the beſtt 
| explanation that can pofſibiy be e of 1 ite 5 


ART ICLE . 
Attraction. 


(63) 2; Have not ſome Newtonians proved, 
that attraction alone was ſufficient to form the a 
world, and that accordingly the world was only 
the effect and the reſult of e! . 


RE 


A. 1. 


We do not mean ers to pagn or to examine the : 
ſyſtem of attraction, ſuch as it has been propoſed by New- 
. don, and is ſtill taught by the rational Newtonlans, we- 

blame only the abaſe that E 2-506 oP made of i _— 


* * 


: they muſt ſuppoſe 


A. 1. They ——_ at beat, LUPPOL 
who created the attraQi ive —. 5 or elle, 


abſurdities i it implies. 
2. Is it from. all ete 


a — . — fol. formed the world, or ene 2 es 5 centu- 


the 


75 himſelf with. juſt letting h 


the work: 2. To atter 
 tradtion, all the effects gf mature: to aſoribe to 
it the production of man, of brutes, of plants, 


c I. as Linnzus affuredt, there are 


ries ago? If you. adopt the fixſt of theſe propo- 
fitions, you adopt an endleſs ſucceſhon, and 
conſequently an abſur If you admit the 


| ſecond, L aſk you why this attraQion was idle 
2 whole eternity? ſo that you muſt of neceſſity 


0 director of this crea-- 


recur to 3 finſt mover. ar 


72 tive attraction. 


(64) 2; May not one fay that, 3 


matter and attraction, there is no need of re- 


curring to a ſupreme Being, to explain the 


wonders of nature ? 
A. To ſuppoſe matter 5 attraction, is 
ſuppoſing a God who produced them, and then 


there is an end to Atheiſm. But it is excced- 
ingly rid iculous, 1. To believe that God com- 


miſſioned attraction to frame a world, and con- 
go on with 


t to explain by at- 


* 


ten 
how Seo Philoſophical” br he on Nexwtos' 7 Syſtems, le. 8 


Paris, printed by Berton, 1778, Ent. 2. 


+- Others reckon many more: Ray 7 he diſtinguiſhed' 
8 of cighteen tboufand. Adamſon h near 


| atoms, gathered at random, 


* — * g k C : 


ten thouſand different kinds of plants, and 2as- 
many of animals, there are twenty thouſand 
laws of motion to he malice by as many ſub- 
ordinate. laws, as there will be veſſels of each 
kind, the ſame motion being able: oaly to pro-- 
duce the ſame, organs. What order would there 
be at this day in the world, if motion. and at- 5 
traction could produce any thing? Old na- 
tures would vaniſh, and new ones take their 
place; new chaoſes, or new combinations 
ought to form new ſuns. But, ſince the exiſt- 
ence of man, what change has happened in the 
world? Motion alters what is made, but it has „ 
produced nothing. H to the plain, ſublime Fenn 
narrative of the creation, the Scripture had base in. 
ſubſtitutec the whims- of our Philoſo celo. In ge- 


| „ © nerationem 
ming a ſuperb « ave 


mimitable picture : attraction making 2 ring ae We 


for Saturn, a- moon for the earth, Sc. forming i terram et 
the whole world: a. comet ploughing up the % en 
ſun, and driving out of it ſparkles: that become u perſeve- 
planets: another, that is become this earth wn 1 
ours: another: with its, tail cauſing tlie flood: i ſerviunt 
another, with its body feeding the ſun, and in- 23 
. with it 7 the power of attraction: | 
| >: -* _— apather;. 
I Arty thonkuad but it is «probable they dd ee. 
h . the ſpecific from the Is varictics. 


: 23 cl = Od In SO Co eren 0D 6 ee IT r Ne. 4 ; lo, R ; | 
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another, at the end of tlie world; cauſing a2 

general conflagration, &c. &c. Then ' wilt 

| thoſe. gentlemen have made a full diſphy 

of all / their talents e. ridicule, and all their 

ſatyrical treaſures. All the philoſophers,” 

Penſces de fays. Voltaire, «„ gat turn world-makers, 


Volt. part 2. 
p. 20. 1765 ſeldom make any but ridiculous worlds. 


They put themſelves in God's place; 
c and think with words alone te create an 
part. p. 4. © univerſe. Philoſophers, who build ſyſtems 
4 on the inward” conſtitution of the univerſe; 
. & are like our travellers, who go to Conſtanti: 
_ © nople, and talk of the Seraglio: they ſaw 
ce only the outſide, and pretend to know what 
ce the-ſaltan is doing within. We weigh mat- 
c ter, we meafure it, we decompoſe it; and 
te beyond theſe coarfe operations, if we attempt 
tc to advance” one ſteps we find nothing within 
& c us but impotence, and nothing before us, but 
a i bottomleſs pit. The farther I go, the 
— _ «© firmer I would feel in my opinion, that ſyſ- 
40 tems are to philoſophers, what romances are 
? «© to women. They have all of them their day, 
moe after bd eee end all in. ene, for- 
- „„ 
ee s not "nitration the eilt of all 
the celeſtial revolutions, which are one of the 


great wonders of the univerſe? 


A. Granted: 


PHILOSOPHICAL CATECHISM: 


A. Crt *. but, Is this . 
eflential to bodies, or is 8 as Newton ſays, 
a lau of the Creator? In the latter caſe, the 
merit of attraction is, foreign to matter, and 
even to attraction itſelf.; and in the former, 
we muſt; ſay that non- attractive matter implies 
a. contradiction, which is evidently. falſe. 2. 
Is it attraction that formed the earth, the 
ons the hung and. their. ER + It is: 
Plain | 


_  ® See the. 1 we have already Gt We ſpeak - , 
here in the taſte and ſtile of the age. Not, but we know the - 
whole of this matter would require a ſcrutiny, of which, 
prepoſſeſſion in favour; of the reigning Philoſophy renders 
men incapable. But, to obtain a hearing, one muſt adopt 
what it would be uſeleſs for him to deny, and go upon prin- 
ciples generally received. But of late years the ſyſtem of 
general attraction has met with ſome violent ſhocks, and, in 
all appearance, will not be long without n th ſteps . 
of thoſe that went before it. 

+ I know that remances have been imagined, in A 
attraction performed all that; hut I alfo know what men of 
ſenſe have ſaid of them. I moreover think I know the very 
authors of theſe ridiculous imaginations laughed at them in 
their hearts. But one of the principal objects of Philoſophical 
Glory, is to deceive credulous prepoſſeſſed reader. Were 
« Philoſophers able to diſcover the truth, which of them - 
% would think the buſineſs worth his While! Each of them 
* knows that his ſyſtem is nat built on better grounds than 
c others. Yet he maintains it, becauſe it is his. There is 

not one of them who, coming to know what is true and 
«. what is falſe, would not prefer the falſehood he invented, 
'« to the truth diſcovered by another. Where is the Philo- 
© ſopher, who, to make a name for himſelf, would not wil- - 
_ « lingly impoſe upon mankind? Where is he, who, in the 
© bottom of his heart, propoſes to himſelf any thing beſides - 
« diſtinction? 80 he raiſes himſelf above the 1 ſo he 
« eclipfes his rivals, what more does he want? The eſſential 3 
4 for him, is to think W from other folk | Emile, 5 
toms 3. p- 30. 


— of ee, _ yu oonfiitition of 

theſe globes. 3. If the earth was nearer the 
or frozen; and ſo of the other planets, which 
; are each of them in the place, and at the 
diſtance its nature requires. It is not to at- 
traction they are indebted for this happy ſitua- 
tion. 4. Is it attraction that put the planets 
Wumgvid in their reſpective poſitions, to be attracted and 
_ e to move in ſuch or ſuch a manner, &c. that 
Job 38. contrived the diſtances neceffary for them not 
to meet, to juſtle, to ſtop, to obſtruct one ano- 
ther this or that way *? 5. Attraction, with-- 
out the projeclile force, would only hurry the 

planets into the ſun; and from whence comes 

this force of projection, which modern Philo- 

ſophy b enn be | No aſſociate with attrac-- 
tion? « Let Newton,” ſays the author of 
Emile, t. 3. Emile, « ſhow us the hag. that ſhot the pla- 
5. 48. (4 nets along the tangent of their orbits.” There 
are many things in aſtronomy, and fundamental 
things, that muſt be looked for elſewhere than 

Eſſay de in attraction. Leibnitz was right when he 
Theodic6e, ſaid that naturaliſts might explain, and geome- 
5 tricians calculate; i Was to No purpoſe ; 5 
| and 


* My dear friends, ſays 1 ſpeaking te to the Mate 
rialiſts, — ow the flars are great geometricians, or the ata 
 Geometrician bas arranged the Hari. See hereafter. n. He. 
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wt that many things muſt be. admitted; which 
neither natural Philoſophy nor geometry can 
account for*. Newton. often declared the ſame; 
and a ſimple view of nature is ſufficient to ſhew- 
the truth of theſe aſſertions. 


Annen VII. 


| Blernity of the Word. 


(66) 2. INSTEAD of all theſe ruinous, 
rotten ſyſtems, would it not be expedient to 
ſubſtitute one ſimple ſuppoſition, that of the 
eternity of the world, and an infinite ſueceſ- 
Fon of Beings, produced by one another? 
Al. Such an infinite ſucceſſion e a viſi- 
ble contradiction. 

(67) 2. Have there not been divides whe. 
thought it poſſible, and held: that God might 
have created a "__ from all Wm 

A. Theſe: 
of ns 2 oy = — 22 E ane 1 4 
All theſe regular movements come from no mechanical cauſe, 1 
fince the comets follow a different plane. This glorious ſyſ-- 
tem of ſun, planets and comets, could be formed only by _ 


Vill and power of an gmnipotent, intellectual 
Nat. Prin. - Mathen.) p. 482. 


| 1 1713. 
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8 Theſe divines were e well-meaning men 
but reaſoned very badly. Had they conſi- 
dered 1. That whatever is created, paſſes eſſen- 
tially from nought to exiſtence,, they would 


have concluded that whatever is created, did 


not always exiſt. 2. Had they rightly under- 
food the nature of. an eternal. ſucceſſion, they 


never would have maintained it poſſible: But 
the gentlemen who. argued. ſo, believed the 
exiſtence. of a Creator; and therefore their 


opinion cannot ſerve the Atheiſts. 
(68) 2. If an eternal ſucceſſion of genera- 
tions to come be poſſible; why ſhould not an 


eternal ſueceſſion of po generations be alſo 
poſſible? 


A. There is no compariſon to bs made be- 
tween paſt generations and generations to come. 


Succeſhon-in the time to come would never end, 
and the men of whom it is to confiſt, will never 


all of them exiſt; otherwiſe the fucceſſion 


would and would not end. But if the ſucceſſion 


is paſt, all thoſe who compoſe it have exiſted. 
I ſuppoſe them then collected together. There 
is a number that can neither be increaſed nor 


diminiſhed. Yet. one might add to it tlie men 
of 1798, which certainly would make ſome in- 
.creaſe ; beſides, each man having two eyes and 
' -two arms, the infinite number of eyes and arms 


would 
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would be greater than the infinite number of 

men. The caſe is the ſame i an infinite num 

ber of years: the number of months, days and 
hours, would furpaſs the infinite number of 

years, which is abſurd” and chimerical ; and ac- 
cordingly the philoſophers who have gone far- 

theſt aſtray in framing ſyſtems of the world 

never ſuppoſed it to be eternal. There is only . 
Spinoſa and a few other Atheiſts, that have in- 
ſiſted on the anne Jargon r eternities | 
Woe” infinities*. © 

(69) ©. Is there not ſome more e fimple res. 

flexion that may be made on this eternal ſucceſ- 

ſion, and more within the reach of thoſe wo- 

are not fond of reaſoning upon infinity? Es 

A. Here is one, which is likely to ſuit every 5 

capacity. In this pretended ſucceſſion of paſt 
generations, which I ſuppoſe all aſſembled this 

day (for what has exiſted; may be ſtilF ſuppoſed 

to exiſt) every individual had a father or he had 


not. If all my. a hag Th there mutt either be 
5 on e 


* 


15 Leeren „ the 8 of the 1 as a mere 
chimera, that could not ſtand againſt even hiſtorical heh 
Præterea, fi nulla fuit genitalis origo | 
Terrarum et Cali, ſempergue æterna fuere ; 
Cur ſupra bellum Thebanum et funera Troje 
Non alias alii quogue res eecinere „ | 
0 ending of the world appeared to him equally inconteſias- 
: 


Exitium quoque Terrarim Cæligue futurums. 


u 
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one 8 was father to himſelf, or two thats were 

fathers to one another. If there be ons that had 
no father, it is he evidently that began the ſuc- 
ceſſion: but where there is a determined begin- 
ning there is no eternity..  - 

(70) 2; May not this argument, which. 1s 
deciſive with regard to eternal generations, be 
applied to all other Beings that exiſt? _ 

4. It certainly. may ;. as it is impoſſible 
that all men ſhould have a father, and that chere 
ſhould not be one a father without being a ſon, 
In like manner, it is abſolutely impoſſible that 
all cauſes, none excepted, ſhould have a cauſe, 
without its being the effect of a further cauſe: 
in both caſes the ſame reaſon ſtands good: there 
is a connexion, a relation as eſſential between 5 
the cauſe and the effect, as between a father 
. and a ſon. That is evident. From whence 1 
conclude, that, however long one may ſuppoſe 
the chain of ſueceſſiye cauſes, it will lead at laſt 
to a cauſe that had no cauſe: otherwiſe, i in that 
ſucceſſion of cauſes, there muſt be one the cauſe 
of itſelf; or two, that are cauſes to each other; 
or one e, the effect of A. 5 5 


ARTICLE 
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SECTION I. 


(ta) ON IF 8 Newtorulime have lr: 
attraction and other faſnionable opinions to the 
purpoſe of running down religion, can the 
ſame be ſaid of Newton their maſter? 

A. That celebrated Philoſopher always pre- 
ſerved a profound reſpect for the Deity, whom 
the contemplation of Nature neee to him 
in every thing. 

Ca Bi: [Whavrargament: did he think the 
fitteſt to demonſtrate invincibly the exiſtence 
of a Creator anfinitely 3 and infinitely pow- 
erfüllt! 

A. That of a final canley;/ which he de- 
duced from the ſmalleſt details of Nature. He 
did not think it poſſible for a man of ſenſe, not 
to diſcover in a piece of work, the maker's 
intention, and not to be perſuaded of the deſti- 
nation of ſo many things, that bear ſuch evi- 
dent marks of the uſe and end for which they 
were made, But if each operation of Nature: 
| * 
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has its determined purpoſe, ſhall Nature her- 
ſelf and the totality of beings that make up the 
whole of her, be for no purpoſe at all? Shall 
"1 the ſoul of man, that maſter-piece, that miſtreſs 
Nemgvid Of the univerſe, have no other deſtination but 
laue nought? This ſingle reflexion, well weighed, Is 
omnes flies ſufficient to baniſh all the phantoms of Atheiſm, 
= 17-=o_ (73) 2; Have there not been Philoſophers, 
who denied the final cauſes, and conſidered as a 
weak man, the author of Nature Diſplayed,” who 
has ſet them in ſo clear a light“? Have they not 
given the nick-name of F:nalifts to thoſe who 
think that Nature 1s not blinds and never 88 
at random; 
A. We ſhall quote the works of 4 a man, dis 
is no friend to the author you have mentioned, 
= and is heard with pleaſure by modern Philoſo- 
1 8 : 0 Geometricians, not Philoſophers, 
. x have rejected the final cauſes; but real 
Part, p. 8, „ Philoſophers admit them: and, as a well- 
, % known writer ſays, a Catechiſm makes God 
Rx nown to children, and Newton demon- 
& ſtrates him to men of ſen fe... The deſign, 
or rather the infinitely various deſigns, that 
« are manifeſt in the ſmalleſt as well as in the 
40 S nog of the cas form a demon- 
, {> cc ſtration, 


| 


* See alſo Theolgie Phi ac Derham, at the Hague 
A740.) f 


] | 
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<(Fration, which, by dint of evidence, is al- 
«moſt deſpiſed by ſome Philoſophers. But 
«Newton in ſhort, thought that the number- 
«Teſs relations, which he was better qualified 
than others to perceive, were the work of an 
« artiſt infinitely ſkilful. It is plain that one 
i muſt be ſtark mad, to deny that ſtomachs 
« were made to digeſt, eyes to ſee, ears to 
«hear*. On the other hand, one muſt have 
« a ſtrange love for final cauſes, to aſſert that 
« ſtones were made for building houſes t, and 


« filk-worms 


It would be a docking injuſtice to rank among theſe 
vadmen the celebrated M. Buffon. The diſlike he ſometimes 
ſhews to final cauſes, is rather a kind of diſtraction, than a 
ſettled ſyſtem built upon principle. It 1s perhaps the better 
to diſcriminate his work from that of the Abbe Pluche, that 
he thought fit not to keep always in his eye the Creator's 
purpoſe. There are a thouſand paſſages in the Natural Hiſ- 
tory, where the author leaves, in ſome meaſure, the materials 
and the mechaniſm of things, to conſider only the reſult and 
the uſe of them. He diſcovers the final cauſes even in the 
views that ſeemed the fitteſt to weaken them, ſuch as the - 
irregularities of the ſurface and inſide of the globe. « Let us 
„mot be in a hurry to pronounce on the irregularity we 
 * obſerve on the ſurface of the earth, and on the ſeeming 
« confuſion that occurs within ſide of i it: we will ſoon find 
the utility and even the neceſſity of it. 

+ I know not whether this love for final cauſes wiki be 
ſo very ſtrange. The Creator foreſeeing the wants of man, 
| and the progreſſive efforts of his induſtry, has created the 
world ſuch as it ſhould be, in order to anſwer them. There 
is certainly in Nature a general plan, that renders it fit to 
correſpond with the toils and reſearches of its cultivator. It 
muſt be allowed nevertheleſs, that ſome writers have held off 
at too great a diſtance the final cauſes, and have looked far 
them in things, that had only a dependent exiſtence, and re- 
G. a deſign f Os IL 

e 
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«« filk-worms in China, that we might wear 
1 ſatin in Europe. When the effects are in- 
s variably the ſame at all times; when thoſe 
uniform effects are independent of the beings 
et to which they belong, then there is evidently 

Continnati- e @ final cauſe. ”_—Bayle uſed to ſay that final 

13 cauſes, and the evidence of a deſign, were meta- 

3 phyſically ſpeaking, the weak 'fide of Atheiſm, 

the rock it never can get over Ego ſum 

* Alpha * Omega, Principium et Finit. There 

is the efficient, there the final cauſe of all 
beings, and the grave of all nonſenſical Philo- 
Tophy. _ 

(74) -2, To evince a final cauſe; and a ſet 
-purpoſe i in the execution of a work, is it not 
neceſſary to ſhew that, relative to a given end, 
the work could not have been executed more 
Kitfully, and that any other means would not 
have anſwered ? 

Ai. 1. To remove all doubt of the ai 

Having been choſen by a ſkilful operator, it is 
enough that theſe were well conducted and 
properly applied, and that the effects denote a 
multiplicity of views. So, though God might 
have taken various other ways to produce in us 

the ſenſe of ſeeing, yet it is evident the eye 
was made to ſee. 
2. In many of che works of Nature, there 


native chat would” have anſwered che 
: end 


JJ 8 


5 end that God had in view. For inftance, 


among many lengths equally poſſible, is fixed 


flowing, that is found ſo neceſſary to prevent 


| rivers, which the earth ſtands in need of, to 
| fertilize her n without . them 
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* 


among all the poffible diſtances from the ſun, Tag 
at which the earth might have been placed, 1 
ſhe is at the degree of remoteneſs, the beſt 1 
calculated to proportion, to the wants of her 
inhabitants, the kind influence of that luminous 

and warming orb. Her ſituation with regard 

to ſun might have varied in infinitum ; and yet ; 
the earth has got the moſt convenient of all, 

to render, by the viciſſitude of the ſeaſons, moſt 

of her climates fit to be inhabited* Of all au 
poſhble courſes, the moon holds that which is V5 
of greateſt benefit to the earth f. Her diſtance, iF 


to thar, which, by her prefſure on the ſeas, 
keeps the waters they contain in that conſtant, 
that invariably limited motion of ebbing and 


their corrupting. The ſame convenient pro- 
portion is obſerved between the ſurface of the 
waters and that of the land, for the vapours 
that are exhaled, to Nee in ſufficient 
abundance, the ſhowers, the ſprings and the 


n „ 5 either 


. See Th. e Popular Reriners, tom. 2. p. 141. 
Kirch. mund. Subt. x. part. L 2. ch. 6. Berham. Theol. -- -> on 
148. 

+ See Godſched's notes on Fontenelle's Differt. T%e . 
ence of God proved by the brutes, laſt note. 


Pd 
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either to deſtructive inundations, or to droughts 


icious to living creatures.—The world 


could not ſubſiſt without fire, water, winds, 


the brackiſhneſs and agitation of the ſea, &c.— 
Society would be annihilated by a perfect like- 
"neſs of all human faces“. There would be no 


| end to the enumeration of caſes, in which no- 


This vefienion _- Rs Pe on no leſs ſolidiy 


2 
- il + 


thing better can be thought of, nor ſo good, 
as what is. Here are two, in a matter of leſs 
importance, but that will come perhaps more 
home to the ſenſes. Of all colours, the green 
has fallen to the lot of trees and moſt other 
plants. Let us ſuppoſe them for an inſtant, 
red, yellow, white, &c. Theſe colours, it 
vill be found, would not anſwer, would i impair 
the beauty of the earth, would rob vegetating 
nature of her chief ornament, and deprive the 
flowers of all their charms. The green alone 
ſeems fit to expreſs the revival of Nature, to 
contraſt happily with the bloſſoms and fruits, to 
gladden and delight the eye of man, to prevent 
the diſagreeable ſenſation, which a ſameneſs of 
colour appearing every where muſt occaſion, 35 


we find but too ſer enſibly, when the ground has 
been 


# 


than elegance in the opuſcula of F. Leſſius, De Providentis 
Numinis. Ratio 7. Mahomet conſidered it as a palpz# 
proof of the exiſtence of God. Sura, De Grecis. p. 270 
"Tranſlation by Du Rier, 1611. Incredifity undeceived, A 


Girardin, tom. 2. P. 144 


\ 
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deen a long time covered with ſnow*. I ſay 


123 


the ſame of the ſky, of the heavens. God Nat. Dir. 


played, vol. 


might have deepened the colour of the vault: © 4. p- 37. 


he might have made it black, but black is too 
mournful a colour, and would have ſaddened 


all nature. Red and white were not more 
convenient; their glare would have been offen- 
five to the eye. Yellow was reſerved for the 


morn: and beſides,” the whole vault being of 


that colour, would not have been ſufficiently 
detached from the ſtars, that were to be ſeen 


there performing their revolutions. The green 
indeed would have ſhewn them with ſufficient 


with which God has decked our habitation, the 
carpet he has ſpread under our feet. But the 
blue, beſides its freedom from dullneſs as well 


'0 W- handſomely on the colour of the —_ and 
ot heightening their luſtre. ; 

of 3. By making ſuppoſitions contrary to the 
2 


cover the endleſs inconveniencies that would 


G2 | ariſe ; 


ziven to the earth to produce vegetables, germinet Terra ber- 
bam virentem, Gen. 1. This colour is 10 appropriated 10 
plants, that it adheres to no other claſs of beings, of any con- 


liderable extent. The other colours are commen to a Tok 
land different objects. 


relief, and pleaſingly ſympathifed with the 
ſpectator's eye: but that is the lovely colour 


as harſhneſs, has the advantage of cutting 


| preſent ſtate of nature, we could not but dif- 


I The green e is erally mentioned i in the command 


are apt every day to give advices, which if fol- 


La 5 


$aine, book 


9, table 4. 


allowed that the final cauſes are ſtrongly marked 
in the creation and preſervation of the world. 


found wiſdom : and in no caſe do we ſee any 


_ ariſe; ; and theſe perhaps from what we conſidet 
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as defirable improvements. In the arts with 
which we are but imperfectly acquainted, we 


lowed, would have the moſt difagreeable con- 
ſequences. - We would realize the fable of the 
Pumpion and the Acorn. How many things 
do we look upon as indifferent, of which, if 
they ceaſed to exiſt, we would foon feel the 
importance and the neceſſity. It muſt then be 


In many caſes we ſee them expreſſed with pro- 


means of . them better. 


SECTION II. 


(75 2, DO not thoſe who maintain the 
Final cauſes go upon the principle that all things 
were made for man, though it appears certain 
there are many beings that have no reference 


to us ? 

A. 1. Though there - may "M many thingy 
that evidently relate to man, it does not follov 
that all things were made for his wants or hu 
pleaſures. The Creator undoubtedly could, 


* 
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his own glory; and to diſplay the treaſures of Univerſs | 
his wiſdom and power, do great and beautiful 7, . I 
things: without any reference to man, or to any Fee 
rational creature. That is the opinion of St. Prov. 164. 
Auguſtine, St. Thomas, Petavius, Leibnitz, Zotabitur 
c. A Philoſopher, who has Jooked for other , fi, 
worlds and other men to fulfil the object of the I 
Creation, has himſelf acknowledged his errours, 
and diſowned the reſearches of a miſguided ima»: 
gination. God,” ſays he, „is himſelf the 
4 ſpectator of the works he has created; and 
„who can doubt, but he who made the eye, 
; « can ſee very well, and delights in doing 
« ſo? Enquire no further. Is it not for that, 
« that he created man, and all that is contained 
« in the univerſe*?” Before the creation of 
man, God was delighted with the fight of his 
own work, Vidit Deus lucem, quod effet boma, 
Gen. 1. 3. Vidit Deus quod eſſet bonum, v. 10, 12, 
18, 21, 5 Vidit Deus cuntta que fecerat, et ; 


he 
is ant valde bona, v. 31. This repetition is re- 
ain 
nce 


+ 


| markable.. The creatures deſtitute of reaſon 
pay to Goda tribute he does not diſdain, but 


views with e * 


5 Huygens; Plorality of Worlds, ch. 8. 8 
his 7 Benedicite fietle celi Domino—Benedicite volucres cali Domino 
for —mnia animantia-—montes et colles, Dan. 3. Stelle autem deo 
oo ft lumen in cuftodiis uit, et lætatæ ſunt ; vecate ſunt, et dixerunt: ” 
ys am, et luæerunt ei cum . Baruch 3.— Ei omen 
cerriaturusm 
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2. The fact is, that God intended to render 
the human intellect ſpectator of his wonders ; 
and his wonderful works, tributary to the 
wants, the abilities and the pleaſures of man. 

Of all the beings we know, is there any that 


by nature is more connected with, than man? 


any that underſtands ſo well as man, appro- 
priating to itſelf every produce of nature? 
Since then the Creator acted not by chance, 
but with knowledge and deſign, he muſt have 
| Intended for the uſe of man, the things that 
man has contrived to render uſeful to him- 
ſelf, over which he exerts a kind of dominion, 
and that,. as every one knows, a very extenſive 


one. Endued with an underſtanding capable 


of the preateſt diſcoveries, with a free will 
that enables me to direct my actions as I pleaſe, 
without ſervilely obeying a blind inſtinct, I rule 


cover all things, I bring all things to be ſubſer- 


vient to me; and accordingly from the elephant 
to - the. filk- worm, from. the cedar of the moun- 
tain. to the graſs of the field, every thing ſeems 
to have been made for me. Is the vine ſen- 
ſible of the 1 of exiſting? Does the 
flower pride itſelf in the beauty of its colours! 
Does 

| . que in celo , et ſuper terram, ef ſub terra, et que 
funt in mari, et ſub eo, omnes audivi dicentes > ſedenti in throns 4 


Agno, benedictio, et honor, et gloria, et fotefias in ſacula ſæculr 
rum. APOC. 5. = 
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Does che Bard, in the ball it has ſpun, 
find any thing but its priſon ? ? Without me, 
the diamond would remain confounded with 
the ſand; the metals would only add to the 
bulk of the mountains, and among ſuch 2 
multitude of living beings, the beauty of the 
univerſe would be without a witneſs, if my 
ſoul, which is ſenſible of it, did not pay it 
the tribute of her admiration. What animal, 
in point of enjoyment, has been fayoured equally 
with man? What other beſides him admires 
the firmament—diſtinguiſhes the complexion 
and the ſhape of a beautiful body? ſmells the 
flowers, breathes the perfumes, knows the dif- 
WH ferent inflexions of the voice, is charmed with | 
de found of muſick, delighted with the ſmalleſt 
touches of poetry, of eloquence, of painting, 
tollows.up the mazes of algebraick calculation, 
dives into the depths of mathematicks, &c. ? 
It was a great and beautiful ſaying, that marr 
is a miniature of the univerſe. He appears at 


„beat, to be connected with all that exiſts. _ 2 _— 
T Man, 77 0 ſays M. Buffon, made to adore the 2 

A « Creator, rules over all other creatures. Vahl Vol. xii. *p: 

F « of Heaven and Lord of the earth, he di; gni= 

4 « fies, he peoples, he enriches it. Even nature 


. herſelf he 'embelliſhes, he cultivates, he ex- 
ze « tends, he poliſhes. He clears her of the 
5 * briar and the thiſtle, and multiplies the 


«c © 
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grape and the roſe.” To this beautiful paſ. 


tige we may add one from the Genevian Philo- 
nile t. 3. ſopher. «© What being in this world, man ex- 
2 « cepted, is capable of obſerving all the 
5s others, of meaſuring, calculating, foreſeeing 
4. their motions, their effects, and joining, 28 
4 J may ſay, a ſenſe of the common, to that 

of his own individual exiſtence ? What is 

6 there ſo ridiculous in the thought, that God 
% has made all things for me, if I am the only 
© one capable of thanking him for all? It is 
then a truth that man is king « of the earth 
* he inhabits. For he not only tames all ani- 
* mals, not only diſpoſes of the elements by his 

« induſtry, but is the only being upon earth, 
& that can diſpoſe of them; and beſides, ap- 

* propriates to himſelf, by . the 

bo very ſtars he cannot approach.? 

3. The indiſſoluble chain of e l to- 

gether the meaneſt and the moſt. valuable 
tzhings, the moſt ſuperfluous, if any ſuch there 
Bonnet. be, and the moſt neceſſary. The Polypus, ſays 
1 Pla 2 celebrated Naturaliſt, the Polypus at the bottom 
| Nat. T0 the ſea, is connected with Sirius at the ſummit 
— i of heaven*. Many beings, that ſcem not made 
"i n * "a 


* 
: 
2 
75 
+» 
i 
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While we honour the abilities of M. Bonnet, and quote 
with due encomiums his Contemplation of Nature, and his Con- 
mga an 5 g we de not I his extraotdi- 

Pl, * 


. 
7 r . — ness ” 
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for man, are connected with others, chat ap=- 
pear intended evidently” for his ſervice, - and 
| theſe without thoſe cannot ſubſiſt. 
(76) 2, What is the uſe of that prodigious - 
number of inſects, many of which are ſeen 
only by the help of the microſcope®? To what 
purpoſe thoſe immenſe orbs, which the tele- 
ſcope ſhows us only as dots? | 
A. « Doubtleſs,” continues the writer I have 
jaſt now quoted, wherein he agrees with all 
ſound Philoſophers, « the Supreme Intelle& 
has bound ſo cloſe together all the parts of his 
„ work, that there is not one but has a con- 
e nexion with the whole ſyſtem. A mite, 2 
BB *© muſhroom; enter into it as effentially, as the 
| © cedar and the elephant. The ſmall produc- 
tions are not like grains of duſt adhering to 
„% the wheels of the machine of the world: 


c chey are little wheels, that indent in other 
; 40 wheels. Each being has its own peculiar 
. „activity, whoſe ſphere has been determined, 


* eius. Heb. 4. 13. 


. A ** 
y nary opinions, nor do we approve of the enthuſiaſm, that : 
t reigns throughout his Palingenefis, and ſome other writings of | 
his. If it is unreaſonable to admire every thing in an author, : 

© beeauſe he has faid ſome excellent things, it is equally ſo to ; 
r eſteem nothing in him, becauſe all is not to be eſteemed ' * 1 
| '* Even the Microſcopiſts have endeavoured from their diſ- 3 
5 coveries to derive principles of Atheiſm. Thoſe inuiſible in- 5 
2 ſects, ſeemed to them to furniſh a formidable - argument. = 
i= But it is upwards of ſeventeen hundred years ſince it wras N 
y anſwered by S. Paul. Nor 4 ulla creature — in con- ? 
5 

1 


Itin. extat. in Lunam. 
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„ by the rank it was to hold in the univerſe. 
+ A mite is a very ſmall mover, who con- 
„ ſpires with movers, whoſe activity extends 
to greater diſtances: and the ſpheres 


% thus widening more and more, this won 


4% derful progreſſion riſes from the ſphere of 
the mite to the ſphere of the ſun.” The | 


- univerſe, - ſays another, is the indiviſible re- 
ſult of all the beings it contains. The ſmall 


as well as the large have their place in the 
Creator's plan. All is bound in it by innume- 
rable links, and by ſhades in themſelves im- 


_ perceptible, but very perceptible in their pro- 


greſs, and very important by their e 
on one another“. 

(77) 2. This obſervation, ſenſible, as it It. 
3 not be reliſhed by every underſtanding. 
Have you not ſome more ſimple one, on thoſe 
inſects, which the vulgar conſider as uſeleſs 
to the world ? Z | 

A. The ſmall inſects feed the larger ones: 
40 theſe feed the birds and the fiſh, & c. which, 
« in their turn, become the food of man. The 
«© animals that. multiply exceedingly, for in- 
4 ſtance, certain inſets, have perhaps for 


, 66 their chief object, to o tranaform a conſiderable 


hs quan tity 
: Me Ihcomprebexfibil Divine ieee, eee fudtum 72 


nit nullum tam exile corpuſculum fit, quod non in totius unitaten 


eonfluat, atque in univerſam mundi . _— Kirch 
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1 quantity of matter, for the uſe of different 
« compounds. Thus it is that matter of: the 
„ mkaneſt kind, gives birth to the richeſt 
« productions; that from the midſt of rotten” N 

neſs the faireſt flower, the moſt delicious Ws 2 
fruit will riſe,. &c.”. Contempl. of Nature, ſuan w 


zum in - 


t. 1. p. 123. „Man is led to the author of na- inte tota: 
ture by the caterpillar's thread; and in the 7* e 


' contratia na · 
variety of the means, and their tendency tO ture majeſtar 
* the ſame end, he admires the fertility and alla ſi pare" 


te mirabilior.- 


«© wiſdom of the intellect that appointed them.“ Plin. Hiſt. 
Did, tom. 2. p. 169. Hence the followits Nat. 
well known diſtich. - 5 | 80 


6. 


Dulit in exiguis divina Foſentia rebus : 
1 Muximus in minimis cernitur D 4. 
There i is. ſcarce an inſect, that is not of ſome 
uſe in the medical line: many are ſpecificks of 
amazing efficacy. What wonders are not done 
with earth- worms, wood-lice, Spaniſh-fli ies, & c? 
The inſects purify the air, preſerve its ſalubrity, 
& c. In ſhort, were it not for the inſects, the 
world would not ſubſiſt. The proof of this 
aſſertion will be found 1 in ergy s Mund. Subt. 
a6 —© 

(78) Q Moſt of theſe reflections are e verified, 
I ſuppoſe, in the plants too? : 
A. They are viſibly. There is hardly, A plant 
rhat does not feed ſome kind of animal. The 
: moſt poiſonous are the very treaſures, of phy- 
* 


132 


E 
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'fick®; Their wonderful variety makes the 


plants is one of the greateſt putifiers of the 


| _ SECTION 
'* Is it poflible not to fee the Providence of God in that 


prodigious multirude of vegetable, animal and mineral ſub- 
ſtances, in which man finds ſo many means of health and 


- Preſervation? Laviſhed around him with a profufion, that 


appears ſometimes diſtreſfing to him, they become thereby | 
ready objects of contemplation, and are no coftly matters in 


the uſe and application of them. Al ſimus creavit de terra 


mtticamenta, et vir prudent non abborrebit ea. Ad agnitionth 


' bominum virtus illorum, et dedit hominibus ſcientiom Altiſſimus 
bonicrari in mirabilibus ſuis. In bis cutans mitigabit dolotem, et 


unguentarius faciet pigmenta ſuavitatis, et unttiones confitict ſun- 
vitatis. Eccles. xxxiii. = 

+ Of all the vegetables, ſays a learned member of the 
Royal Society, © that grow upon the earth, from the oak gf 

«< the forcit, to the graſs of the field, there is not a plant 


 & hut ĩs uſeful to man. If they are not all of them diſtin- 


< guiſhed by pecuſiar qualities, they are connected with the 
« whole, whoſe general functien is to purify the air of out 
« atmoſphere. The fragrant roſe and the poiſoneus plant 

contribute to the ſame end. The foreſts that riſe in the 
« moſt diſtant countries, and in ſuch as are uninhabited, are 
* alſouſeful to ns.” Dife. on the different Linds of air, delivered 


in Ab Royal Soctety of London, by the Profident, Sir Jobn Pringle, 
2774:—1f it be true, as we cannot doubt but it is; that the 
powerful action of ti ſun and of the Summer Beat, is a very 
_ efficient caufe of the corruption and conſequent infection of 
tze air, have we not good reaſon to admire that Providence, 


that covers the earth with an immenſity of vegetables, one of the 


_bfes of which is to render the air ſalubrious; their leaves, the 


inſtruments of this. falubrity, laſting as long as the heat, 
the inſtrument of infection, renders them neceſſary. At- 


'cordingly we ſee them fall. as foorr as the cold begins to be 


felt becauſe it is a ſtill more powerful obſtacle to corruption: 
whereas they fubſift in the countries, where heat and cold. 


deing perpetual, render their continual aQion neoolfary, 


£ 


=" - * 2 . 1 ; - * * 


1055 2 x How « comes it, ai among this 
multitude of beings uſeful to man, there are 
fome hurtful, or troubleſome | to him? 5 1 

xy The ſtrength-: and genius of 1 man are mote- 
extentive than all the beings. that ſeem to op- 
poſe his Tovereignty. | It would be wrong in 
him to complain of the neceſſity of being active 
and laborious ; it would be renouncing his no- 
bleſt titles, and the qualities the moſt wanting: 
to him in his preſent tate. A life of eaſe and 
indolence would fink his dignity, and. give riſe” 
in his ſoul to the moſt monſtrous vices. Hea- 
then poets have acknowledged this truth®*, and* 
it never will be denied, but by men. enervated, £ 
and already corrupted by floth +: 

(80) 2. Have not the holy 9 —. anll other, 
divines made other reflections on this ſubje 

A. They have, and a great many: but as 
moſt of them ſuppole the doctrine of original 

bu, 


8 — bh, tens murtalia corda. 
Mer torpere gravi paſſus ſua regna uetennm. 
Ille malum virus ſerpentibus addidit atri 
Predarique lupo juſit, portumgue mou cr. 
Ut varios uſus meditando extunderet artes. 1 : r. Geor A 
* Let us bleſs,” ſays a Philoſopher,” © the neceſſity of- 
* being watchful; aQtive, and. induſtrious : let us bleſs that 
8 4 for which man is made, and which is the ä 
cf his ihnocence and the comfort of his- life. 


734 


fin, and the revolution it brought on throtipts 


ther time. St. Auguſtine | obſerves, that the 


„ bite of a ſmall animal. God employs no 


creation, more eee e to ne 
amore 
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all nature, we ſhall not anticipate upon a mat- 
ter, whereof we reſerve the diſcuſſion to ano- 


annoyance that man experiences from other 


F7 5 $T% 


creatures, prevents him from ſetting bis heart 
upon this earth, and lofin ing fight + the home 
that awaits him, and. is to purify his happineſs 
from all alloy. Here i is the thought of a. well 
known author, on on f verſes. that alarmed, ſome 
years ago, a powerful republic: „Thus theſe 
* formidable veſſels, that bear whole. armies 
« within them, that diſgorge flames on all 
« ſides, and ſeem to be the glory and bulwark 
cc of the ſtate, are themſelves i in dread of the 


cc more than a worm, to make men ſenſible of 
ec the frailty of their nobleſt works.“ We have 


already obſerved that man, by his induſtry, 
draws good out of evil, changes poiſons into- 


antidotes, and' the moſt noxious things become. 
treaſures in the Hands of genius. | | 


SECTION e e 


(8) 9. IS nor what you have fad” of the 
th of beings, and the indiviſible reſult. of the 


4. The 


* 
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A. The Philoſophers, almoſt to a man, have 
taught, that the world could not. ſubſiſt one 
inſtant, ſhould a ſingle planet happen to be 
loſt. In the opinion of the Newtonians, which Toll: un, 
makes the world to depend on a perfect equili- 5 mw 
brium, kept up by attractions, meaſured and eri. ltin. 
' compenſated , with wonderful preciſion, . the Extat. c. 8. 
thing is evident.“ As long as the movements of BuFon Hiſt. 
« the planets and comets, which gravitate to- Nat. tom. 
« wards the ſun, while they circulate round the — 85 aber 
« heavens, continue; he will thine, and fill with him = wh 
« brightneſs all the ſpheres of the world that 
« abundant ſource of light will never fail, never 

« be drained; becauſe, in a ſyſtem where all 

« attracts and is attracted, nothing can be loſt, Tom. Xii. 
« nor totally removed.” It is from the boſom of p. 5- 
motion that the equipoiſe of worlds, and ſtill- 

neſs of the univerſe ariſes... Thoſe ſhocks. of is” 5 5 
nature, the abſence of the moon, the preſence : 
of a new planet, whereof the ſmalleſt effect. 
would be the cataſtrophe of the world. But, 
excluſive of Newtonianiſm, it is natural to con- 
ſider the world as a body that cannot ſubſiſt — 
without all its parts. So it always was conſi- | 
dered. The ancients held that the aggregate: 
of celeſtial bodies formed- a whole, as firmly: 
united; as ſimple, as W in the views of 


8 
* 5 ; . 
wu = * "A * - 
: x 3 8 
n * 


. Creator, as the parts of che — 
An idiot knows not the purpoſe of all the 

wheels and weights of a clock: yet, can à 

clock ſubſiſt without the full collection, and 
the moſt accurate arrangement of its part? 
(82) Q. Befides the concurrence of all theſe 

orbs tothe organization of the machine of the 
world, Have they not ſome other ee 
deſtination? ns 

U: fatin A. The planets in concert . . n 
1 2 , ſerve to meafure time. Without the ſtars, 
dan, there could be no ſuch thing as navigation. 
Sen- x. How much indebted is it not to the polar ſtar 
alone? Without the: earth's relation to the 

ſtars there would be an end to geography : the 

earth would be only a wide waſte, interſected: 

with mountains, valleys. and rivers ; that is, 
all that could be faid of it. Even the ſatellites: 

of Jupiter are of acknowledged utility in deter- 
mining the longitudes“. The very eclipſes, 


which 
Omnia aftra ? * Calum &t ie -campaſque Liquentes, 5 
cli, quæ cre- Tucertengu- globum Lunæ, Titaniaque Aſtra, 
bit dominus + Spfritus inis alit, totamgue in fa per artus 
rb Mens ogitat molem, et magno ſeæ corpore miſcet. 


miniſterium Aheſe four little planets have been ſo uſeful to 12 
cundtis gen- phy, that it has been more improved by them, as M. De La 
tibus que ſub Lande tells us, than by all the travels and voyages of theſe 
celo ſunt. laſt two thouſand years, - Their frequent eclipſes have been, 
Deuter. 4. for upwards of a century, the only means employed to de- 
termine the longitude. It is only within theſe few years that 
the moon is preferred. for this purpoſe, Letter inſerted in 


the Paris Jour, 7 January: Fw 


— 
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which the vulgar look upon as a kind of FOR N 
bation, afford the greateſt advantages. I ſay. © 
nothing of the influences, which latterly have 


been exploded, and are now endeavoured to 


be revived f. But I cannot be ſilent on the im- 


preſſion, which heaven, ſpangled with, planets 


and ſtars, makes on a man of upright mind, 
aud undepraved heart. There was a cele- 
brated aſtronomer, who never beheld it with- 


out 


'* The aftronamer, makes "2 £4 8 3 
profeſſion, an or the mo important purpoſes. The geo- 
grapher derives no leſs benefit from ——.— ior the improve 
ment of his ſcience. They furniſh the clrencloailt mak che 


means of refo the computation of time in the remoteſt 


ages back, as well as in all ſubſequent periods. The mari» 
1 "may dexive from then the greatel aſſiſtance ſor his 
views and projects; to find out in what longitude he is 3 to 
reform his calculations and rectify his reckonings at ſea, by 
which means he is the furer and the ſafer in his track, through 
ſeas he never Ig, before. Denham. Theologia Aſtron. 


The ö Fang pw. eise for influencess | 
is their attraction but an influence ? The light comes 
to us from the ſun and ſtars. That is an influence. Shall 
we preſume to ſay there is no other? that any other emanation 
from the celeſtial orbs is impoſſible? M. De la . fays, 


| that ſowing is not dene in the moan, but on carth. That is an 


unmeaning jeſt. There is no ſowing in the ſun neither. 


Has the ſun, on that account, no influence on the ſeeds ? See 


the influences explained, and acknowledged to be real in the. 
Diction. Encyclop. art. Afralogy. M. de la Lande ſays it 
would be raſhnefs to doubt of them. It is plain, ſays he, 
that the attractions, which twice a-day - raiſe the waters of 
© the ocean, may very well influence the ſtate, of the atmoſ- 
7 phere. 1 wiſh phyſicians would at leaſt conſult experience 

an this matter, and examine whether the criſes and paroxyſma 

* of maladies have not ſome | correſpondence with the ſitua- 


| © tions of the moon relative to r Line, the 8yz- 


« zygics, 
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e. reſpeAtully faluting, and calling it with 
3 rapturous admiration, The City of the great 
Pfal. 47. Ning. Thoſe brilliant lights with which the 
vault of heaven is adorned, pour into the ſoul 
the ſacred fire of zeal and religion.” Yes, this 
temple preaches loudly the God it contains, and 
with what eloquent language does not the night 


og him to ale heart“! W aſpect of 


; 7 3 
« "zygies a the Apbde. Several eminent * ap- 
e 2 LEN y had; and it was with a view 

« of inducing them to giv minds to this enquiry, that 


I gave for ſome wt in SA Medical Gazette, a detail of 
« the aſtronomical circumſtances «they were to attend to.” 
Abr idgement of Aftrenomy, Paris, 1774. Derham in his Theol. 
Aſtron. is abſolutely of M. De la Lande's opinion. Aftrono- 
mers have been ſometimes ſeen to predict, with ſo much 
exactneſs and preciſion, the temperature of the air, and the 
fate of the ſeaſons, that we have à right, it would ſeem, to 
fuppoſe i in the planets a very real and a very powerful action 
on the atmoſphere, and of courfe on the furface, and perhaps 
on the inward parts of the earth. In ſhort, ſame modern 
Naturaliſts, (Fontana, Maggi, Toaldo, Kc.) were ſo well 
convinced of the influence of the moon, that, contrary to the 
moſt deciſive experiments, they have afferted that ſhe 
warmed the earth, as il there were no other influences but | 
thoſe A 
if che thoghe of. God's aide, and of our own im- 
alley enlivens all nature; if, without that thought, all 
would be drowned in filence, and in the diſconſolate proſpect 
of death and eternal naught, it is chiefly in the fublime region 
of the ſtars that it diſplays that enlivening power. Bright 
and peaceful luminaries, it is that thought that heightens and 
dignifies the luſtre You ſhed, it is by that thought that You 
diſpel the horror of the midnight hour, that You adorn the 
heavens and charm the earth. While You fix my eyes by the 
radiance and purity of your beams, the livelineſs of my my * 


— 
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theſe ſublime unfathomable regions, which, but 
for the ſtars, would have ſomething in them 
ſaddening and terrifick, and ſome affinity with 


the overwhelming idea of naught, becomes, 


by the ſparkling and the active luſtre of that 


multitude of lights, a ſpectacle full of dignity, 


of majeſty and glory“. Fontenelle is right 


when he doubts whether the faireſt day ought 


not to yield the palm of beauty to a fine ſerene. 
night. I have ſeen, ſays Maupertuis, of thoſe 


nights fairer than days, that made one forget the 


feeetneſs of the morn, and the ſplendor of noon.. 


If tomorrow, ſays another Philoſopher, the 


hand of the Eternal ſhould in fiery letters write 
on a cloud, MORTALS, ADORE YOUR GOD, who. 
can doubt but every man living would fall on 
his knees and adore? Ah! what need have 
we that God ſhould ſpeak to us in French, 
Engliſh, Arabic or Chineſe? What are thoſe 
ſtars ſtrewed over the firmament, but ſo many 


characters legible and intelligible to us all, 
which 


the erte of my hope, excite in my fool. the moſt de- 


lightful emotions! !.. . . Cheerleſs Philoſophy, where you 


| ſee nothing but ſparks, ſcattered at random over the vaſt 


expanſe ; I ſee, I hear (to borrow the words of an holy Fa- 


ther) the moſt eloquent the moſt indefatigable panegyriſts of 
the Deity. - Prelicatione perpetuã ſui loguuntur majeſtatem aus 


toris. Chryſoſtom. 7 | | 
Vat caftrorum in /excelſis, in frmameito cali reſplendens glo- 


rioſe Species cali, gloria fiellarum ; mundum illuminans in ex- 


celſis Dominus. In verbis ſuncti ſtabunt ad judicium, et non % i- 
cient in vigiliis ſuis. Ecclus. 43. f | 
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oli; bo abril ence bh u cas" Ant 


proclaim the power n extent of rs CG that 


made them? 

(83) 2. Is there not a vaſt ker of Kan 
invißble to our eyes, even aſſiſted by the tele- 
ſcope, and that ne ee to e 
of the Heavens? . 

. The nt orbs we ts not he, are. 
links of the univerſe as well as thofe we do.. 
00 we have faid already. 

2. Though man does not ſee thoſe PET the 


knowledge he has of their exiſtence and number, 
Which he may well ſuppoſe to be of many mil- 


lions, lead him equally to adore and praiſe the 
Author of ſo grand, and fo extenſive a work“. 
3. The celeſtial ſpirits ſee them. The faints: 
will ſee them when time is at an end+. 


ac,ct jubila- ſides the enjoyment of God, which will conſti- 


Job 38. 


tute the pa of his elect, they will have 
of all his ereaturesf. 
7273 723, Je 
* Oui Fecit Arturum, et Oriona, - Hyadas, et Wers dere Auſ- 


tri, et mirabilia quorum non eff numerus. Job 


+ 8. Jerom is of opinion that they ſee and enjoy chem 


actually. L. 3. Epiſt. 13. 


The reaſons and the ſtructure of thoſe wonderful works, 


that have occupied: the Creator, will be well worth our oceu- 


pying ourſelves with them, in that life ta which we all ſo 


| eagerly tend. Nature Diſplayed. tom. 4. p. 24. 


Zece enim ego creo celos novos et terram novam.. Gaudebitis- 


. e wſque in e in bis nc ego creo. Iſai. 65. 
| N Waabins: 
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This opinion has certainly nothing in it os, 
tionable, and can not fail-of being adopted by 
thoſe, who, knowing the narrow bounds of 
the human mind, aſpire to another life, where 
nature will no more be covered with a veil. 
Several Philoſophers both ancient and modern 
appear convinced of it. The Authors of Na- 
ture Diſplayed, © of the Phyſica Sacra, Mulle- 
rus (Diſput. de Gataxia) &c. are of this number. 
Pythagoras's Muſick of the celeſtial ſpheres is 
an allegorical expreſſion of the pleaſure which 
intellectual beings take in viewing them. Ci- 
cero, in his Somnium Scipionis, has commented 
on the idea of Pythagoras, cap. 4. Plato 
thought the ſouls contemplated God among IP 
the ſtars. A Philoſophick Poet, after dwelling panting 
a little too long on the plurality of worlds, dem in 
concludes with believing that © the ſtars are payne Ti 
« perhaps no more, than grand, refulgent =-e- 
«© thrones, on which the miniſters of the Eter- a” | 
« nal fit in majeſtick ſtate, executing through- 3 
« out the univerſe the decrees of his love or 138. £ 
«© of his vengeance.” ee 
(84) 2, May we not think that the Plancts 5 
are ſo many inhabited worlds? 


"6 It 


17. 8 ſuper terram. Avon 5.— Svoniam videbs celes, 
25 opera — tworum, lunam et ellas que i fande. | 
8. 
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opinion, ſo much in vogue at this day, is equal- 
ly unbecoming the Philoſopher and the Divine. 
Natural philoſophy, aſtronomy, plain common 


d * See the fourth and fifth Diſcourle of the Bhi 0¹. 
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A. It has been again lately proved, that this 


ſenſe, concur in reprobating it*. The reaſons 

alledged for ſo OY ſeem to us obvious and 

convincing. 1 
SECTION v. 


( 5 9. IF Nature i is raked iz 9. ſer- 
vice of man, how comes it that her treaſures 


are found out only by flow ſucceſſive diſcove- 
"Ties? We enjoy to-day what was looked upon 


for many centuries with an eye of indifference, 
or was abſolutely unknown, 

A. Thoſe very diſcoveries, together with the 
new branches of knowledge both ſpeculative 


and practical, are neceffary to feed the curio- 


- firy, the ingenuity and the induſtry of man. 
It would not be his intereſt to know all the 
ſecrets of nature, and all her treaſures : but it 
is his intereſt to ſtudy them, and the indiſpen- 
* talk which the OE of his reaſon im- 


poſes 


© wt _ quoted. 


' PHILOSOPHICAL CATECHISM. 
poſes on him*. The prudent economy of na- 
ture, in the diſpenſation of her gifts, prevents 


her waſting herſelf, even in the moſt enlightened 
ages; ſhe keeps always in reſerve ſome won- 


derful ſecret for ſucceeding generations, and 


prepares new tributes of admiration for the 


. greatneſs, and the inexhauſtible power, of 
her Author +. This truth can not be better 
expreſſed than in the words of an hiſtorian, no © 
ieſs remarkable for elegance than good ſenſe. 


Heæc, atque alia his ſimilia ſubinde rariora mira- 


cula effeftor mundi oftendit, ut bomines quamvis 


in hac rerum univerhtate tam multa quotidie ſummal 
admiratione digna confpiciant, tamen intelligant plu- 
ra efſe que de illa inſinitd vi ſapientidque ignorant; 
ut ſaltem ex inuſitati s hiſce, guoniam aſſuetudo ceteris 


audtoritatem ademit, in admirationem ejus ef venera- 


tionem excitentur. Sacch. Hiſt. Soc. 85. 2. anno 
1560. n. 276. 


(86) 2, Why are Fg? countries s bleſt with | 


all the favours of nature, while others are 
abandoned to the winter froſts, and all the ſe- 
verities of indigence? If the ea 


ful 


Cundta fecit bona in tempore ſuo, et mundum tradid't diſpu- 
tationi corum, ut non inveniat homo opus guad operatus eff Deus ab 
initio uſque ad finem. Eccles. 3. 

+ Dies diei eructat verbum, et nox nocti invicat ſcientiam. Pf. 
19. Omne opus hora ſua ſubminiſtrabit. Eccles. 39. Ut cognaſcat 
generatio altera, filii qui naſcentur et exurgent. Pl. 77. Multa ab- 
ſcondita 2 rajora bis; pauca enim vidimus aperum ejus- 
Fecles. 46. Bee y 


is beauti- 
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ful nnd produtiive_ eng far” the pleaſures and 
wants of man, why does not man 1 an 
tries enjoy its benefits? 

A. There is no country in the 3 that 
enjoys at once all the bleſſings of climate, ſoil, 
commerce, &c. nor is there any country totally 

1 deprived of them. Thoſe that appear to us 
Saen the leaſt favoured by nature, have great re- 
decrat abun- ſources of their own. Norway, for inſtance, 
aer z and the provinces fubject to the inclemencies 
uren, us of the Pole, find in their very ſituation a ſource 
. a 65 Hſe dt 9:4 of wealth, which happier climates might envy, 
e. I, Cor. and which we ourſelves are glad to go and look 
* for there*. This is what Doctor Pontopidan, 
| Lutheran Biſhop of Bergen in Norway, obſerved 
to his flock, in an excellent paſtoral letter he 
papers of the time f. The fea, ſubdued by 
man, has enriched each province with the pro- 
duce of every climate. The various and un- 
equal fertility of the earth is become the link 
of nations, and has brought the world into a 
ſociety formed by mutual wants and reliefs. 
| = in 
ik Here is A ancient Poet ſays on the fubject, a 

| « Nonne villes, croceos ut T molus odores 

Tadia mittit ebur, molles ſua thura Sabei ? 

Eon — 

Continud has leges, eternaque Jedera certis 


Pmpoſuit Vo > Georg. | 
At r CIPO _ 2760. 
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In ſome countries poiſons abound, and ſo do 


antidotes alſo: each evil finds every where a 


remedy to counteract it. The moſt ſhaggy 
deſarts, the wildeſt waſtes have their utility. 


In the works of nature they are what the 


ſhades are in a picture: they heighten the beau- 


ty of the other parts, and ſhew them to greater 


advantage. Ina rich and ſmiling country, the 
habit of feeing wonders, ſucceeding one another 
without interruption, renders us inſenfible to 
them. The conſtancy of the ſhow blunts the 


pleaſure, and weakens its impreſhon on the 
mind as well as on the eye. We reſerve our - 


_ admiration for what is foreign or extraordinary. 
Novelty, rather than the wonder we behold, 

rouſes our attention. Thoughtleſs in the midit 
of objects the fitteſt to make us think, our in- 
attention leads us to ingratitude. But the ſight 
of barren mountains and parched up plains, 
 ſhews us to what a climate we might have been 
reduced, and that it is by a ſignal favour we 
find ourſelves inhabitants of a delightful coun- 
ay to which we had no Tight. 


"Niko ie. 6 SECTION 
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it follow that ſuch beings have no final cauſe ? 


£0 be the main links of the univerſe. 


PHILOSOPHICAL *CATECHISM. 


(87) 2; THOUGH there were ſome beings, 


-awhoſe final cauſes we could not point out, would 


4. The ſprings and wheels of a watch ceaſe 
not to be neceſſary for the direction of the 
hands, becauſe there are many, who know 
not how they contribute to that effect. Many 
are the things, of which the deſtination is till 
unknown. In our bodies there are many that 
anatomy has not yet explained. Many beings 
Formerly thought uſeleſs, are now acknowledged 


* 
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Pd 


THE AGREEMENT OF ALL MEN IN THE 
©... PROFESSION OF A cop. | 


A ae CONCERNING SOME ATTRIBUTES 
; *$::1..53 fon? = | 


2&7 DIGRESSION ON THE EXISTENCE OF EVIL, 
45 OPTIMISM. | 


= CF - 
„ ©. 


— <> . 


SECTION I. 


(88) 2, IS che agreement of all nations in 
the pane of a God, a ſolid wo of Hts 
exiſtence? fi 

4 Who can doubt it, fines this h 
ſhews the ſtrength of the arguments both phy- 
fical, metaphyſical and moral, that eſtabliſni the 
neceſſity of a ſupreme Being ? From end to 
end of the world, all men have aſſented to the 
truth of the principles, by which Atheiſm ts 
| confuted : all have been fenfible that matter 
cannot move itſelf: wherever they ſuppoſed | 
motion, there they ſuppoſed a moving 1pirit”: 
all have. ack Wages: that the order that reigns 

1 0 


. 
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throughout the univerſe, is the work of a know- 
ing and wiſe Creator : all have underſtood the 
neceſſity of a moral order, the diſtinction be- 
tween good and evil, between vice and virtue: 
all have yielded to the invincible feeling of their 
dependence, and to the ſoaring tendency of the 
foul towards the Author of her being. | 

(89) ©. Are there not opinions conſidered 
now. a- days, as falſe, ſuch as the belief in 
ghoſts, in magic, &c. that were formerly as 
much in vogue N the nations of the 
world ? 

A. 1. Theſe opinions were never ſo unani- 
mous, ſo conſtant, ſo univerſal. In all nations, 
in all ages, how many perſons, who believed in 
God, did not believe in magic; while, on the 
contrary, all thoſe who believed in magic, 
much more, and by a new inevitable conſe- 
quence, muſt have believed the exiſtence of 
God. 2. Some of theſe opinions | bear upon 
the teſtimony of the ſenſes, which are apt to 
deceive: that of ghoſts, for inſtance, depends 
entirely on the eyes. But God, not being an 
object of ſenſe, can be known to all the nations 
of the earth, only by the general, uniform, 
evident teſtimony of reaſon. 3. Theſe opini- 
ons, whether falſe, or ſuppoſed falſe (which we 
do not examine here) are a ſequel and conſe- 
quence of ſome inconteſtable principle, Peo- 


ple 
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ole believed in n ghoſts, only becauſe they be- 
lieved the immortality of the ſoul, which is a. 
capital truth: and the opinion concerning ma- 
gic, has a reference to the exiſtence of ſpirits, 
which no man of ſenſe ever denied. 8 
(90) ©. Is it not perhaps Ignorance or Fear, 
that eſtabliſhed in the world the belief of a 1 
God? i 
A. It is not Ignorance, fince the belief i 1s, as | 
I have juſt now ſaid, a conſequence of the moſt 
evident and moſt inconteſtable arguments. 
Nor is it Fear, 1. Beeauſe fear could not poſſi- 
bly extinguiſh every light of reaſon, nor reject = 
every demonſtration, to be itſelf alone attended I 
to. 2. Becauſe, rationally ſpeaking, it is no 
more poſſible to fear a thing before its exiſtence 
is believed, than it is to love or to hate it. 
2. When did fear effe& this powerful perſua- 
hon? It is eaſy to quote hiſtory; but to quote 
it without mentioning a date, a monument, an 
author, ſatisfies nobody. All the hiſtories in 
the world, fpeak of a God, as known by the 
voice of nature and reaſon*. Not one informs _ - [ 
us that the belief of a ne, — 
fear. 


* Ade firſt facrifices mentioned in hiſtory are thoſe of 
Abel and Cain. Thofe facrifices had no other object, but 
that of acknowledging God's favours, and doing homage 


to his pong; His Power, kis N and bis * 


Tn 3 
319, &c. 
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fear. A Philoſopher, who cannot. be ſuſpe cted, 

aſſures on the contrary, that it is the idea of a 

God that produced the fear of his 3 | 

4. The firſt that ſtarted this paradox, was 

libertine . too deeply concerned in warring _ | 

a truth, ſo much to be dreaded by every bad 

man, and conſequently an evidence. not to be. 

admitted. It was the infamous Petronius, de- 

ſervedly called Auctor puriſimæ Impuritatis. It 

8 after him that Raynal defines religion, the, 

Edit. Anf. Hect of a ſenſe of our miſeries, and of the fear of 

1669. | 
the invi/ible . powers}. 5. The fear ſo natural to 

man, and the inevitable effect of his weakneſs. 

and dependence, did not beget the belief of a 

God, but it has proved the = nord and conſe- 

quence of his exiſtence. „ 

(91) 2, May we not believe that the idea 

of a God originates in the policy of law-makers, 

| „„ = Ty 


n15 95h 


- * This obſervation of Bayle's very remarkable in an 
author of his caſt. © We can ſay the direct contrary of 
« what this profane, licentious Philoſopher ſaid, not ſo much 

from conviction, as from the pleaſure of ſaying a witticiſn, 
« that it was fear that eſtabliſhed the belief of a Deity ; it is, 
« on the contrary, the fear alone of punifhment, that makes 
« ſome people work themſelves into a perſuaſion, that there 
« is no God.” 

+ Hiſt. Philoſoph. et Polit. l. 7. p. I. Agreeable to 
this odious definition, the author gives himſelf up to all the 
enthuſiaſm of hatred. The pictures he draws of religion, are 
all of the deepeſt black, and take their colour from that 

gloomy, falſe imagination. Such is the uſual way with 
thoſe gentlemen. They create phantoms of their own, and 
then fight them till they are tos, ; | 


— 
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who wanted to cement the ſupreme authority 
by the belief of an inviſible, eternal judge? 
A. To believe that, it would be requiſite, I. 
to do away all the proofs of the exiſtence of 
God. 2. to prove the aſſertion by facts; 
dates, and hiſtorical evidence. 3. to reconcile 
this aſſertion of the Atheiſts with the doctrine 
of. their own leaders, who inform us, that He 
Deity is the greateft enemy to ſovereigns, and that 
his miniſters are their rivals, The idea ofa God 
and a religion is prior to all ſociety and all le- pg, on 
giſlation: nay, it is the foundation of both. Prejudices, 
The eftabliſhment of public and ſolemn * Ou 
worſhip,” ſays the learned author of the Origin 
of Lanvs,. “ is without doubt, what has contri- | | 
© buted molt to humanize nations, to main- Origin of 
6: tain and conſolidate ſocieties. The exiſtence Laws, Arts 
of a ſupreme Being, the ſovereign Lord of „ 
| « all things, and abſolute maſter of all events, a. 24. 
is one of thoſe primary truths with which © 


: {© every rational being, that means to make uſe 5 b 
i „of his reaſon feels. himſelf. imprefſed and 
d | * affected. From this inward feeling comes ] 
: the natural idea of recurring in all caſes of 


«+: diſtreſs, to that omnipotent Being, of in- 
0 voking him in all preſſing dangers, and of 
10 12 | — 

i © courting his favour and protection, by exte- 
dior acts of ſubmiſſion and reſpect. Reli- 

d 1 4 gion 
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_ gion is therefore prior to the eſtabliſhment 
«© of civil ſocieties, and independent of all hu- 
«« man conventions.“ | 
; (92) 2, "Though all nations know and adore 
a God, is not that knowledge very different in 
different countries; and therefore is it not, as 

the author of the Philofephy of common ſenſe calls 

it, a Metaphy/ication, to allege the general con- 
ſent of mankind in ſupport of that tenet ? 

A. An hundred good or bad conſequences 

deduced from one and the ſame principle prove 

that the principle is generally received, that it 

—has met with general approbation, and operated 

general conviction. Whatever may be the no- 

tions that people have formed to themſelves of 

the Deity, they agree it exiſts, and that contra- 

dicting that belief, would be infulting every 

dictate of reaſon. That is no Metaphyſication, but 

Lee % a very plain and very obvious reflexion. One 
Fut. may be miſtaken in deſcribing the maker of a 
Omnes ta- yateh: but there can be no doubt but there is 
05, Lg one. People adopt, fays Cicero, falſe ideas of 
8 cer the Deity ; but they believe nevertheleſs, that 
it exiſts. All ſorts of knowledge degenerate in 
time. Pure and fimple in their ſources, the 
farther they run, the readier they are to mingle 
with the torrent of falſehood. Certain it is, 
e 


o * 


LOS CAL CLTECHISI, i 154 
that* Polytheiſm only ſucceeded the belief af. 


one God. As often as reaſon has exerted her e 


rights from pole to pole, from Spain to Japan, 
people have ſpoken of God like the Jews and 


Chriſtians. Greeks, Romans, Turks, Chineſe, Audivimus 


. £65 zog enter 
&c. all expreſs e es in terms ſnited to his rl, lie- 


| infinite greatneſs . : Nothing,” ſays once of THis magna 
the lia Dei. 


| Act 2. 11. 
* Philoſopher, who is ever occupicd in confuring him- 
ſelf and contradicting his colleagues, acknowledges this, and 


expreſſes it in his own way. „In point of religion a direct Boulainvit- 


« contrary courſe has been taken to that which has been pur- lier's Diner. 
« ſued in reip:& to clothing, lodging and feeding. We be- p. 44. 
« gan with caves, huts, beaſt's- kin cloths and acorns. After 
that, we had bread, wholeſome victuals, clothes of Tpun 
« wool and filk, clean convenient houſes. But in what 
« concerns religion, we are come back to the acorns beaſts 
«- ſcins and caves.” The author of the Syſtem of Nature adds: T. 2, p. 213- 
« Theiſm has been every where corrupted, and has formed 
by degrees thoſe ſuperſtitions, with which 5 have 
« bot themſelves be infected. See Hiſt. of the primary 
cauſes by M. Batteux, p. 114, 185, 399. . of 
the Crit. Apol. part. x. p. 190.— Exam. of Material- 
iſm.— Diction. of Hereſies.— Origin of the Heathen Gods, 
Prelim. Diſc.—Hiſtory of the Infernal Gods by M. Delan- 
dine. Memoirs for the Hiſt. of the Secret Religion of ancient 
Nations, by the Baron de St. Croix.—Hiſt. & Litter. Journ. 
15 Nov. 1785, p. 416, &c. &c.—But, excluſive of the ar- 
guments, authorities and facts that eſtabliſh this aſſertion, we 
may ſafely ſay, that it is agreeable to the common courſe of 
human things, that always go degenerating and corrupting, 
unleſs perſevering efforts prevent or retard the effect of this 
fatal tendency:  * 
Didi lecta dit of multo Hpectata liters. 
Degenerare tamen, ni vis humana one 
Maxima quægue manu legeret ; fic omnia falis 
In fejus ruere, et retro ſublagſa referr:. T Georgy 
F Dic. on Mythology by Ramſay, 1 part. —Refut. of the. 
Cxit. Exam. 2. part, p. 68.—Exiſt. of God by M. Bullet. 2 


part, p. 7. Vice oppoſed by profane e book L. 
oP 2. Kc. &c. 


3 
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Pind. Od. the moſt ancient poets of Greece, «no, nothing 
ney 6, Io in the whole world efcapes his eye: his 
5. _ «© providence extends to all: it is he that en- 
« lightens us: he is omnipotent: nothing, in 
«© ſhort, is done but by him.” One of the fineft 
geniuſes of ancient Rome ſpeaks of the Deity in 


the following words: 8 
Hor. lib. | Qui MARE r rranas, VARIISQUE Me 
Odarum, | TEMPERAT HORIS., 


Ode 12. _ UNDE NIL MAJUS GENERATUR IFSO, 
| xc VIGETQUID QUAM SIMILE, AUT SECUNDUM.._ 


At Alba We have ſeen ſome very ao 3 
ula in Monuments, that bore the followin inſcri 
Mandy bra Z ” ” h 8 D* 
. root : 


JOVI. SUMMO, 

__ EXSUPERANTISSIMO,. : 
 DIVINARUM, HUMANARUMQUE RERUM- 
e RECTORI, 

' FATORUM ARBITRO._ 


JOVI OPTIMO, MAXIMOy. 
S SERVATOR], 
- CONSERVATORL;, 


— 


DO MACNO EXTERNO, 
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' ikgt, 0000, 
claring that, by the name of Tien and Chan-ti, 


the people of China adored the true God*, 
wrote with his own hand, the following inſerip- 


tions for the front of the Chriſtian Church. in 


Pekin. 


oN THE FRIEZE. 
To the true origin of all Things. 


ON THE FIRST COLUMN. 
He is infinitely good, and infinitely juſt. 
He enlightens, he ſupports, he rules all things- 
With ſupreme authority and ſovereign juſtice. 


ON THE SECOND COLUMN. 


He had no beginning and will have no end. 
He made all things from the beginning. 
It is he who ' governs them, and is their real rd. 


M. Paw will have it that theſe words cannot fignify the 
true God, becauſe F. Martini fays, the Chineſe have no term 
to expreſs the name of Cod. According to his own principles 
he ought to have reaſoned quite other wife. The Chineſe, 
according to M. Paw, acknowledge a God: the Atheiſm 
imputed to them is imaginary. Yet they have no term to 
expreſs God. They muſt then underſtand the Deity by the 


15A 


tians, an 
the Chineſe, 


tom. 25 ö * 


words Tien, Heaven, or Chan- ti, virtue of Heaven ; or 2 eK 3 ad. - 


M. Paw teach us ſome other Chineſe word, expreſſive of 
Creator, whom they acknowledge, and of whom ſome of them 
ſpeak nearly as the Mahometans do. If we had not in our lan- 
guage the word God, ſurely that of Omnipotent, Eternal, King 
of W &c. would ſupply its Place. 


of Berlin, p- 
260, p. 200. 


a 


* 
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Saadi, a Bactrian Poet, has the following 


pail 
He knows diſtinctly what ne'er had exiſtence ; 
Of what was never heard Eis ear is full. 
With the eternal graver of his forefight, 
The child he ſketches in its mother's womb. 
From Eaft to Weſt his hand tranſports the ſun. 
The maſſy mountains he with rubies ſows : 
Of water he takes two drops, and of the one 
| He forms a man; the other beneath the decp 
He moulds into the peari's refplendent ball. 
Being, at his word, ftarted from dreary naught. 
Speak he: that inſtant ſhall the univerſe 
Sink in the wide i immenſity of void: 
Speak he again: again the world mall fart 
From naught's abyſs into the fields of being. 


Jet eit. Here is the prayer with which the Bramins, 
tom. 10. p. or Indian prieſts, addreſs. God: « I adore that 
954 HBeing that is ſubject neither to change nor 

4% diſquietude ; that Being whoſe nature is in- 

« diviſible; that Being, whoſe ſpirituality 

„ admits of no compounding qualities; that 

% Being, the origin and cauſe of all other Be- 

& ings, and that ſurpaſſes them all in excel 

« lence: that Being, that ſupports the univerſe, 

4 and is the ſource of the triple power.” The 

1 prayer of the ſavages of Madagaſcar, is not 
Hiſt, of fo coneiſe: but ſtripped of its eircumlocutions, 
Madagal- it expreſſes the following ſenſe: O, thou 
1 Eternal ! take pity on me, for I am but a 
« paſſenger: O, thou infinite | take pity on 

« me, for I am but an atom: O, thou ſtrong! 

* take pity on me, for I am feeble: O, thou 

. | & ſource 


La 
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e fource of life! take pity on me, for I am on 
«© the verge of death: O, thou beneficent | 
„ take pity on me, for I am poor: O, thou 
„ omnipotent] take pity on me, for J can do 
„ nothing. 

In ſhort, the apoſtles of Atheiſm, who pre- 
tend they can form no idea of God, who abjure 
his eſſence, who accuſe his attributes of eon 
tradiction, have expreſſed themſelves like other 
men, as often as, their delirium fubſiding, they 
thought fit to ſpeak agreeable to the dictates of 
reaſon. 

(93) 2; Though the: belief of = uch 75 
nerally diffuſed, does it not admit of fome ex- 
ception? May not man become favage and 
barbarous to ſuch a degree, as to have no idea 
at alt of his Maker? 

A. 1 Such an exception is not conthelive 
_ againſt the general ſenfe of mankind. f it be 
fact, that bodies itt organized, and many cen- 
turies of brutal life can fo far degrade an immor- 
tal foul, as to have no knowledge of nature, or 
its Author, it is ſenſeleſs to go and collect 
the teſtimony of ſuck poor ſavages, and ſet it in 
oppoſition to the light that reaſon diffuſes, 
wherever ſhe enjoys her natural rights. 

2. It is hard to believe there can be any men 
un., to ſuch a picck. I om ſeen (fays a 
Tg 
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traveller, a ſenſible attentive man) I have ſeen 


far, and farther than is generally thought, parti- 
cularly with nations of monſtrous immorality, and 
inveterate habits of all ſorts of crimes *; I do not 
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pretty nearly myſelf in different countries, how 
far human ſtupidity can go. Though it goes very 


however believe it can go ſo far as that: Vainly 


Lett. tothe does Rouſſeau tell us, that it is proved, to a de- 


Archbp. of 
Paris, p. 34. 


Salts tom. 
3+ P- 57. 


id. p. 66. is ſwept SAP" by the wind. I do not want to 


— 


. 


_ 


_ radicata, dum corpus corrumpuut, animam Prodigialiter excæcant, 


monſtration, impoſſible for. a ſavage, at the diſtance 
he 1s from human ſociety, ever to raiſe his thoughts 
to the knowledge of God. An aſſertion unſupport- 
ed by proof is as eaſily denied, as advanced. 


Savages indeed are no great reaſoners; they do 


not much trouble themſelves. about efficient or 
final cauſes : but that is not enough to autho- 


rize the aſſertion that, in a length of years, the 


grand ſpectacle of heaven and earth never drew 
8. attention of any of them towards the Crea- 

Here we may quote Rouſſeau himſelf. 
c 3 will aſk me, Where do you ſee that 


„ mighty being, that God, exiſt? Not only in 


„the heavens that revolve over our heads, in 
« the ſun that enlightens us, not only in 
„ myſelf, but in that ſheep that crops the 
& graſs, in that bird that flies, in that leaf that 


« know 


* Jamanid contre natiram fetlera, multarum 3 uſu | 


atque ad ſenſus a ratione detorquent, Auctor anony. 


* 
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& know how to worſhip him : Nature herſelf” 


« teaches me that. At the ſight of an hand- 
ſome piece of work, we aſk Vo is the inventor?” 
' Who is the mater? What is the uſe of it * Thoſe 
queſtions are inſeparable from the nature of the- 
human mind: they are in the mouth of children» 
as well as of philoſophers, of idiots as well as: 
of the greateſt ſcholars: And why ſhould they 
take place upon the moſt trifling, fooner than 
upon the moſt intereſting occaſions, and the 
fitteſt of all to engage our ſenſes and underſtand- 
ings? „ If thoſe men; blind as they are,” ſays. 
the author of the Book of Wiſdom; have been 


c able to-compaſs a knowledge of the world * 
much more were they able to find out the 
Lord and Maſter: of the world, for they aſk 
„different queſtions- concerning the works off 
„God; and are convinced of their goodneſs: 7 
« and excellence.” Where is the houſe, fays: 
St. Paul, that had not its architect? Now, 


the architect of the world is God f. We find 


nearly the ſame beg in the: e Diſ- 


tich of a profane poet: 


Nulla domus Domino caruit: Vos, hanccine tantam 
Nullius Domini creditis e. Domum 
(94) 9. 


Si enim tantum potuerunt ſcire, ut poſſent eflimare feculum, 


guomodo non hujus dominum facilius invenerunt * Sap. 13. te- 


nim cum in Heribus illius converſentur, inquirunt et perſuaſum 
babent, quoniam bona ſint quæ vident r. Ibid. 


1 Omni; nam e Domus fabricatur ab aliqus: qui autem omnia 


creavit Deus i. Heb. iii. 4. 


5 
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- (94). 2, Have not certain travellers 8 
that, ſure enough, there were ſome nations, 


that had no knowledge of God? 


A. Les; but other travellers, better 8 


: ad; have contradicted thefe reports. Time, 


8 and a thorough knowledge of the 

manners and opinions of a nation, are requiſite 
to enable one to pronounce that they have no 
religion, no idea of God, nor of the principles 
of natural equity“. Though men had not 
fufficiently reflected, to form a code of religi- 
ous laws, ſandtioned by the body of the nati- 


on, and to exprefs their belief by ſacred cere- 
monies and practices; it does not follow they 


have no idea, no fenſe at all of the Deity, no 
inward motion impelling now and then their 
ſouls towards their Creator q. . 


5) T 


4 While fome Philoſophers look oft for people ſavage 


ove to have no religion, others, with the author of the 
Syſtem of Nature, (tom. 2. p. 6.) affure us, that the more 
ſavage 4 man is, the more apt he is to be ſuperſtitious, and 
to coin a religion for himſelf. Arbitrary alfertions Philo- 

ſophical « contradictions! _ | 
+ It is the different manner of queſtioning, of &xafnining 
thoſe peo le, that occaſions the different accounts given us 
7 t rs of theſe matters. Aſt certain hordes of ſavages 


Whether they know God. They may poſſibly tell you they 


do not. But aſk them if it be as praiſe-worthy in a man to 


Kill his _ as to e him 3 mn cou what they 


(95) 9. But if thoſe 10 0 have themſelves 
confirmed the teſtimony of the travellers, can 
we reject it? Do they not ſay that the famous 
deaf man of Chartres declared alſo that, before 
he was cured, he had no knowledge of God), 
A. Though theſe favages had faid all that is 
reported, there would ftill remain many things 

to be confidered. 1. To give an account of a 
thought, of an inward feeling, the mind muſt 
have been deeply engaged in it; otherwiſe, it 
ſcarcely makes any impreffion on the mee 
This is evident from our dreams, and from a 


thoufand other things, that occupy a mans | 


mind for an inſtant, and leave not the ſmalleſt 
trace on his brain. 2. A new way of learning + 
thing, will often make a man forget the way he 
learned the fame thing before, and cauſe a2 
notable alteration in the very notion of the thing. 
Thus the Nofambul: loſe the idea of the objects 
-that ſeem to occupy them in their night walks 
and operations, ſo foon as they come to ſee 
thoſe objects with reffezion. Thus alſo the 
blind who have recovered their eye-ſight, no 
longer diftingutth certain objects by the hearing 
or the feeling. 1 knew : a deaf woman, who 
could 


think of to men, one of * endeavouring to ſave 
_ the life of his benefactor, and the other exerting himſelf ta 
cut his benefaQor's throat? You will net be long without 
diſcovering in them, notions + a being that rewards and 
puniſhes, 
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could make out the words that were ſpoken, 
by applying her hand to the ſpeaker's throat,. 
and loſt this power when ſhe recovered her 
hearing. 3. The manner of anſwering of the 
ſavages, depends on the. manner of queſtioning 
them. Travellers have been ſeen to aſk them 
fimply, did they believe in God, and content them- 
ſelves with a negative anſwer. Perhaps it was. 
only the name that was wanting, or perhaps 
the notion of the thing was not adapted to the 


Capacity of thoſe ſavages. They might have 


been aſked, for inſtance, whether it would: 
be well done of a man to kill his father, to 
drown his benefactor, to plunder his neighbour, 
&c. One might then aſk, whether thoſe 
actions, when privately done, remain without. 
puniſhment, and the contrary actions, without 
reward. One might diſcover at laſt ſome ideas. 
of Providence, of a God who rewards and 
puniſhes. The ſame reflections are applicable 
to the deaf man of Chartres; and might it not 
be ſuſpected that the ſame diſorder, that made 
him deaf and dumb, had alſo an effect on the 
organs of his reaſon? In ſhort, neither the 
ſavages nor the idiots, nor the deaf and dumb 
| 2D born, 
A blind girl, who was cured at Vienna in 1776, who 
played ſuperiorly- on the harpſichord, could point to every 


thing and knew its name, loſt theſe powers upon her recove- 
ry; and had every thing to learn over again. 
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born, form any exception in the general per- 
ſuaſions of men who-reaſon, who enjoy their- 
ſenſes, their organs and their intellects. 1 
96) ©, Though it were true that ſome na- 
tions live without any knowledge of God, what 
would follow from thence in favour of Atheiſm? 
A. Nothing at all, as I have already ſaid. Do we 
think of cavilling againſt the general belief of a 
God, becauſe a Spinoſa, a Vanini, an Helve- 
tius, and other madmen have attacked that 
tenet? And if, in an age of knowledge, when 
| ſcience is every where diffuſing its light, the 
blindneſs of man can go ſo far, what may it not 
do in a country of ſavages? If there was any 
nation ſo degraded, ſo brutified by the ſtupidity 
conſequent. to great crimes, and to the abſolute 
prevalence of groſs, ſenſual paſſions, as to have 
loft every idea of its Lord and Maker, in ſuch. 
| a ſtate of dereliction, I ſhould adore the depths. 
of God's judgments, who, in his vengeance, 
puniſhes whole generations with ſo dreadful a 
blindneſs: but would never avail myfelf of that 
blindneſs. to extinguiſh. the light, nor of ſuch 
aſtoniſhing, ſuch incredible ignorance, to throw 
darkneſs. over notions,. the moſt certain and 
moſt evident. 
977A From the ty of men in the 
belief of a God, are we to eee that this. 


idea! is innate 2 
4 Since 
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A. Since reaſon is ſufficient to give birth to 
this noble idea, fince all nature contributes to 
create it within us, there is nothing that re- 
quires we ſhould believe it innate*. But we 
ought not to reje& with diſdain the opinion of 
ſome Philoſophers, who, conſidering the extent 
and power of certain ideas, thought the Crea- 
tor had ſowed, as it were, the ſeeds of them in 
our ſouls, where they found a peculiar facility 
to ſpring and grow up +. 

(98) 2. From the difficulty that certain 
favages, though inſtructed by the miſſionaries, 
find to admit the idea of the true God, of his 
worſhip, of his laws, of his preſegce, &ec, 
whilſt all that is ſo eafy to the children of Chriſ- 
_ is there not "ou corona for pany, 

that 


;® "Y is certain — 5 many 1 that may & conki- 
dered as feeds of ideas are tranſmitted by generation, and 
that we bring them with us to the world. Where is the 
abſurdity in believing that the Creator has infuſed into the 
fonl, fome tincture of the moſt important ideas, ſuch as that 
of his own exiſtence? If the diſciples of Malebranche main- 
tain the opinion with too much carneſtneſs, that is only from 
fyſtem-prejudice. © But is it not another prejudice, to rejet | 
as mere imagination, an Opinion that wants perhaps only 
| ſome degrees more of ſtrength in its proofs, to gain the ap- 
probation of men of ſenſe? A modern author fays, that man 
is naturally inclined and prompted to the belief and aderation 
of God, by the immediate influence of God on his ſogl, and con- 
ders this influence, as an inevitable connexion of the Creator, 

with the ſpiritual Being, that is the breath of his mouth. 

+ It is in this ſenſe chat Eceleſiaſticus conſidered the fear of 
God, as born with the faithful ſeryants of God. Timer dunivi 

num fidelibus in vulva concreatus eft, Ecclus. I. 
: 2 
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that the aptneſs to take thoſe impreſſions is 
owing to the long ſeries of back generations, on 
which theſe ideas were impreſſed, and farther 
2 that it is not natural for man to 00- 

cupy himſelf with theſe objects? 12805 

oft This obſervation, W ent erg 
into the merits of i it, may be readily anſwered, 
and even retorted upon thoſe who make an im- 

proper uſe of it. For, admitting the principle, 

an inference much more logical may he:drawn, 
by ſaying, Since it is natural for man to accupy 
himſelf, with objects ſo intimately connected 
with his reaſon and his happineſs, and ſince 
hiſtgry informs us, that in aneient times men 
did really occupy themſelves with theſe objecta; 
it follows, that a ſavage and brutiſh way of living 
during a long ſeries of back generations, muſt 
have ſmothered the ſeeds of the nobleſt and 
moſt comfortable ideas, or, if you will, the 
aptneſs and. facility to produec and reliſh them. 
See above x n. 93. | 
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(99) 9. Is it fag, that the Jews had not 2 
Proper idea of God? and that they denied in 


ticular his eee and his immenſity? 
4. The 
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A The grandeſt ideas, the moſt fublime and 
moſt affeQting ſentiments relative to the Deity, 
are to be found in the books of the Jews. 
It is there our poets and orators go to look for 
them. His exiſtence fills heaven and earth: 
He is preſent every where: He is in all things, 
and all things are in him“. The Scripture is 
Full of ſuch like expreſſions; and one muſt be 
ſtrangely beſide himſelf not to ſee in theſe ex- 
preſſions, à Being clear of matter and extenſion. 
If God appeared to the Jews under cbrporeal 
emblems, never did they imagine that under 
theſe emblems they faw the nature of their God, 
who, they knew, was inviſible and 1mpercepti- 

ble to all the ſenſes ; for, inviſibility is a neceſ- 
fary conſequence of that immenſity, ſo clearly 


expreſſed by the Jewiſh writers. When Jacob 


| faid, I neu not that the Lord 4was in this place, 
He was perſuaded that the Lord did not manifeſt 
| himſelf by an extraordinary exertion of his 
power in places where his name was not 
known; he is ſurpriſed at his appearing to him 
in the midſt of the land of Chanaan, and cries 
out : The Lord is then known and adored in 
this 


cCelum et 1 ego N Jerem. 23.—Y wit Deminus 
In cujus conſpectu to. 3. reg. 18.—5i aſcendero in celum, tu illic 
es; fe deſcendero in infernum, ades. Si Sumpſero pennas meds 
dliluculo, et babitavero in extremis maris, et enim illuc manus tus 
-deducet me, &c. Pl. 138.— Cælum et Cæli celerum te non capiunt. 


= Par. 6,—1n ipſo enim vivimus, moyemur, et. ſumus. Act. 47. 
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his country, and I knew it not . A thouſand 
times have the obj ections of the unbelievers: on 
this ſubject been anſwered. If they have cou- 
rage enough ſtill to bring them on, we have not 
3 to diſcuſs them "_ n e 


"SECTION III. 


„ 00) 2. Do not Chriſtians ſeem to refuſe 
God Preſcience, by eſtablifhing the doctrine 
of free-will? For, preſcience ſuppoſes cer - 
tainty, and certainty brings on neceſhty. _ 
A. This obſervation, on which Bayle and 
Voltaire lay ſo much ftreſs, is but a quibble in 
the main f. The reaſon they alledge is a pal- 
pable falſehood. It is falſe that certainty brings 
on neceſſity. Though there were no Preſci- 
-ence, this propoſition, Peter will be juſt, would 
be ſtill moſt certainly true or falſe, becauſe it 
would be ftill moſt certainly true that Peter 
willbe juſt, or that Peter will not be a. In 
this 
* Pere Dominus * in * lo, et ego neſcicham. Gen. 28. 
The Scripture makes uſe of a ſimilar expreſſion, to ſignify 
that God had not as yet ſpoken to Samuel. Porrd Samuel 
necdum ſciebat Dominum. I. Reg. 3. 
+ All the objections againft the ſcience and preſcience of 
God, to which the unbelievers annex the merit of novelty, are 


very old and very threadbare. Et dixerunt, Rs _ dena, 
el ſi gt ſcientia in excelſo? Plalm 73. | | 
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1 ſuppoſition, from whence. would. ariſe for 
Peter the neceſſity of being or not being juſt ? - 
Preſrienee juſt ſees the future obje ; does not 
meddle with it: changes nothing in it. The 


thing, it is ſuppgſed, will, or will not happen, 
before God makes uſe of his preſcience to know 


it. All things are repreſented i in his intellect, 
as viſible objects are in a mirrour : the mirrour 
preſuppoſes the exiſtence of the objects. The 
divine intellect, in like manner, preſuppoſes 


che free determination of the creature, and con- 


ſequently the creature's free will is not in dan- 
ger. It is not becauſe God foreſees it, that 
Peter will be juſt ; but God foreſees that Peter 
i wil be juſt, becauſe he really will be ſo. 
(101) 2, How can God forefee a thing that 
exiſts not as yet in any determinate cauſe, and 
concerning which there is nothing decreed ? | 
A. 1. When two truths, ſuch as theſe : The 
Snow edge of God is infinite: Man has Free-Will, 
are in an equal degree of evidence, what elſe 
Have we to do but to believe them? It is 
only the ignorance we are in of the main link 


that joins them, that alarms our mind at 


the incompatibility. it fancies it diſcovers be- 
tween them. « We muſt then,” as Bofſuet 
ſays admirably well, « keep a faſt hold of both 
The ends of the chain, * we do not ſee the 
_—_ | * 22825 | 


vnd e cameron. 


« middle part; where the connexion runs * 
2. It is folly to attempt explaining the uſe nd 
the extent of an infinite. knowledge, that em- 
braces all times, to which the paſt is ſtill pre- 
ſent and the future is already come. We do 
not comprehend how we ourſelves ſee the pres. 
ſent, how we remember the paſt, how our ſoul 


darts into the time to come: and ſhall we at» _ 


tempt to explain how God ſoreſees what is to 
paſs in free ſouls that he has created, and 
whoſe every ſituation and diſpoſition he knows, 
both paſt, preſent, future and poſfible ? How 
does God know paſt things? Theſe things 
no more exiſt at this day, than thoſe that are 
to come an hundred thouſand years hence. - 
They ate neither more real, nor more preſent, 


nor more within the ken of obſervation, chan 


what is laid up deepeſt in the wom 


rity. Voltaire himſelf allows the proptiety oe 
theſe obſervations. ' „ Free-will,” ſays he, 1 cap 


< being once eſtabliſhed, it is not for us to de- Ch. 4 


i termine, how. God oreſees WINE we will do 
vol. 1. e 5 : „„ i - F600 freely. 


l 1 the 5 mould pn ReBgion with 
difficulties abſolutely inſolvible, her truths, being once de- 


onſtrated, would for ever remain ſo. To deſtroy falſnood 


under every form it may aſſume, would require a knowle Age, 
in ſome meaſure infinite.” But plain common ſenſe is ſuſfici- 
ent for one to poſſeſs himſelf of a truth that is clearly proved. 
Falſebood (fays + very juſtly, J. J. Rouſſeau,) admits of end 
combinations; but truth bas but ene manner of being. ü 
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& freely. We know not in what manner God 
cc ſees what paſſes: we have no idea of his way 
« of ſeeing: why ſhould we have any of his 
« way of foreſceing ?” All we know, is that 
the Creator acts upon naught, as well as upon 
what exiſts : that he calls what is not, as well 
as what is. He can then ſummon to his pre- 
- fence the fre 51 as well as the moſt neceſ- 
fary things that futurity contains. Future 
things 1 in ſhort, to make uſe of the ſchool 


term, form an objective truth, and therefore 


can not be unknown to the divine eſſence, 
to that eſſence, that neceſſarily repreſents all 
that is real, and all that is a truth“. It is 
worth remarking that while ſome Philoſophers 
heſitate to allow God the preſcience of free ac- 
tions, others have been found who granted it 
to men. Maupertuis aſſures us, it is as eaſy to 
ſee into the time to come, as into the time paſt: 
that predictions are of the ſame nature with 


reminiſcence: that every body may be a Pro- 


phet : that it depends only on a degree more of 
activity i in the mind, and that it is only giving 
18 little 1 more elcyation tc to the ſoul. ow his Let- 


ters. 3 735 3 
: 2 ' SECTION 


his matter is md with all theiperf picuity ie e 
of in the learned work of the Abbe Para, entitled, 7 beeric 
ec Etres inſenſibles, tom. 2. n. e | 
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sgCTIOR 1V. 
« 1821 9. 1S not the Idea, that all nations 
have of God's attributes, contradicted by the 
evils that deſolate the earth ? Has not the 


impoſſibility of reconciling theſe things, given 
riſe to the hereſy of the tavo principles! - 


A. We ſhall anſwer this in the very words 
of a great champion of Manicheiſm, ever hoſ- 


tile to Religion, but not ever conſiſtent with 
himſelf, If the ſyſtem of the two principles 
be realized any where, it is in his writings. . 


« The ſureſt and cleareſt notions of order teach 
« us, that a ſelf-exiſting, neceſſary, Eternal 
60 Being muſt be One, Infinite, Almighty, and 
« endued with every perfection. Agteeable to 
e theſe ideas, there can be nothing more ab- 
« ſurd than the hypotheſis of the two princi- 
« ples. „ - ven WE” Manicheans alledge 


. « that, ſince we ſee in the world many things 
« that claſh with one another, there muſt be ' 


rc of courſe two principles, they only caufe us 


to ſhrug our ſhoulders. The oppoſition that 
« exiſts between thoſe beings, however fatis- 
« fied by what they call variations, diſorder, 
ce irregularity of nature, cat! not amount to half 
gan objection againſt the unity of God. All 


I 2 : 60 * theſe 
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4 theſe things are accounted for either by the 
© various powers that God has given to bodies, 
or by the interference of occaſional, intelli- 
gent cauſes, whereby God has been pleaſed 
to regulate himſelf.” Voltaire, who copies 

Bayle, ſpeaks of Manicheiſm pro and con, 

Ake his maſter. c The word good, - fays he, 

< and that of avell being, is equivocal. What 

Re © bad for you, is good in the general ar- 

40 range ment. The idea of an Infinite Being, 

“ Omnipotent, Omniſcient, Omnipreſent, does 
* not Mock your reaſon. Will you deny a 

« God, becauſe you had a fit of the ague,? 
7 4. He ; owed me, you'll fay, a well being. What 


© is your. reaſon for thinking ſo? For what 
did he owe you that well-being? What co- 
« venant did he make with you? All you want 
« then, to acknowledge. 2 a God, is to be happy 
i life? You, who cannot be perfect in any 


26 ching, what . can you have to be 
ty perfectly happy? But ſuppoſe that in an 


* hundred years, of continual happineſs, you 


2 had one touch of the head-ach : will a mo- 


« ment's pain make you forget your Creator: 4 
66 Not, i in all likelihood. If then a quarter of 


<6 an hour s pain does not ſtop you, why ſhould 
4% two hours? Why ſhould a day? Why 
44 ſhould a twelvemonth of b anguiſh make v 
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os, reject the idea of 2 en | and univera 


66 agent! ** LE? | 
(103) . Enes this gin abel one of 


the greateſt difficulties of which the Aa, 
have availed themſelves? : 


A. Les; and we can not dy h dhe al 
ficulty is plauſible. But, were it abſolutely 
unanſwerable, what would be the conſequence. 


In matters of ſuch magnitude, we cannot en- 


gage to reſolve every thing. It is enough, as Supra. u. 
we have already obſerved, that a truth be eſ- 


tabliſned by the moſt convincing proofs: One 
need not trouble himſelf for every difficulty 
that may be ſtarted. Otherwiſe, how many 
truths, geometrically demonſtrated; would re. 
main uncertain! As to the objections ariſing 


© from the origin of evil, whether phyſical or 


moral, they vanith of themſelves, when, laying 
afide prejudice, we attend to the en con- 


ſiderations: 


1. God is not obliged to ab the . ls 
can: it would be even abfurd to ſuppoſe it. 


Though infinitely good and powerful, he could, 
conſiſtent with his power and goodneſs, pro- 


duce beings more or lefs perfect: he could vary 
their degrees of perfeckion; and once there is 
more or leſs in the caſe, there muſt he failings: 


and e at leaſt relative ones. To 


ſay 
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fay that God could not create an imperfect 


being, would be affirming he could! produce 


nothing limited : that he was obliged to carry 
the perfection of his works beyond all bounds : 
that they are not worthy their Maker, if not as 


perfect as himſelf. What an abſurdity! Every 
created being is limited, and we Bus limit- 


ed is imperfect. a 
2. To determine whether evil be 2 gik fit 
for God to beſtow, one muſt conſider whe- 


ther it be an evil unmixed with any good. If 


in ſome reſpects it be good, although it might 
become evil by our fault, it follows only 
that it is a limited good: a good that might be 
greater. But it does not follow that it is a 
pure evil, a gift incompatible with God's good- 
neſs; ſince his gifts are neceſſarily limited. 

3. All that the Manichean Philoſophers tell 
us of moral evil amounts to this. They ſay 


that men, diveſting themſelves entirely of free- 
will, muſt become automatons: that God is 


obliged to reward forced virtues : to rule man- 
kind, like a blind, careleſs, weak, ſilly maſter : 
that his juſtice, his wiſdom, his power, all his 
attributes are loft in his goodneſs. God, ac- 
cording to them, is not juſt; he is only good; 


and his goodneſs is but a mere goodine/s, if I 


may be allowed the expretbon, an indifference, 
intolerable 
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intolerable in a Law-maker, an inſenſibility 
all n thej: Lord and. Maſter . of the 


9 9. % not Free-will a fatal gift, com- 


parable to a knife that a father would put in 
the hand of a frantick child? 

A. Is it not a kind of phrenſy to compare 
free-will with, phrenſy ? i There is room to 
doubt, whether Bayle and Voltaire were in 


their ſenſes, when they reaſoned in ſuch a 
manner. 1. Has a frantic perſon any command 5 


of himſelf? ? Can. deliberation and reflexion 
have any ſhare in what he does? A free-will 
0 enlightened by a ſound underſtanding, whoſe 
_ dictates it can obey : paſſion indeed may con- 
tend with it for the maſtery of itſelf: but paſ- 
ſion can not get the better of it, without its 
oven determination. I A ſword in the hands 
of a madman can do no good; whereas free- 
f will i is the ſource of every virtue, of merited 
rewards, of an homage worthy the majeſty 
of God. 3. A father can not be always along 
with his fon; to direct the uſe he i is to make of 


the 


Thus it is that bad reaſoners among the Chriſtians, : 


| though not ſtupid in as high a degree as the Idolaters, have, 
like the latter, degraded the moſt eſſential attributes and 
- properties of the immutable Deity, under pretence of mode- 


ration, mildneſs and good ſenſe. Dicentes ſe eſſe ſapicntgs, 


= tu facti ſunt, ct mulaverunt gloriam e Dei. 
nn.” I. 
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the fword, nor to give him in all ere a. 
tance proportioned to the riſk he runs froni the 
fatal weapon ; whereas our free-will is never 
without the Belp of heavenly inſpirations and 
divine grace. We ſhould never have done, 
were we to purſue the compariſon — all 
the points, in which it is defective. 

(105) ©. Would a father be confdered 28 2 

good father, who did not do his children all the 
good, and protect them from all theevil he could ? 
A. Alt the comparifons between God, and 

2 Father, a Guardian, a Phiyfi ician, a Maſter, 
2 Sovereign, &c. are lame. 1. God requires 
2 free homage, any other is beneath his no- 
rice. 2. A Father is but a Father, whereas God 
is at once a Father, a Judge, a Rewarder, a 
Sovereign Maſter, &c. a particular and a ge- 
neral cauſe. He is bound to anfwer all theſe 
qualities. 3. There 1 is 2 contradiction in ſay- 

ing, that God does, or ought to do, all the 
good he can, ſince that, as we have already 

faid, would be doing what is infinite. Bayle 
Bayle's himſelf declares, ©* He does not admit as a 
my * & ſtandard of the goodneſs and ſanctity of 
& 998. God, the ideas that we have of goodneſs 
55 and ſanctity in general: that our natural 
ideas can not ſerve as a common meaſure 

. to eſtimate divine e and ſanctity, 
6 and | 


EF. 
; 
j 
'q 


2 the conduct of men; and therefore” that 


though our weak underſtanding: may not bE S 
happy for man to be e to ie * | 


our Philoſophers put ſuch expreſſions together, 


not what they ſay:- 


it required. God can prevent evil, but will 
as his goodneſs. i Hun 


God? 


« and — goodneſs and fanctiey: that, as 
<< there is no proportion between finite and 
10 3 we muft not think of mexfuring” 

© with the fame ell the conduct of: God,” and 


What would be-iricompatible wich the göcd. 
neſs and ſanctity of man, may be compatible 
with the goodneſs and ſanctity of Gd, 


4 


** 


8 


* 


<4 able to perceive this compatibility“. 2 
| (166) 2. Would it not have deen very 


ven? : | 
A. Compelled to merit is an abfordiry; When: 


they will excuſe our Tr N _ in 


(107) 2, If. God can prevent evit, ain: will 
not, where is his goodneſs?” If he will, and can 
not, where is his omnipotence? Voltaire 1 
this dilemma unanſwerable. 'y 

A. We have already anſwered it as fally- PY 


not, for reaſons becoming his wiſdom and juſ- 
tice, and conſiſtent with his 1 as well 


(108) 2. He is it poſſible the} poraviriiing 
of ſin ſhould not e the attributes of 


1 5 | A. What 
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A. What attribute of God can this permiſ- 
fon Prejudice ? 1. The permitting of fin does 
not hurt God's juſtice ; becauſe the object of 
juſtice is to reward virtue and puniſh vice. 


Emile. tom. Providence,” ſays a Philoſopher, “ does not 
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*© will the evil that man does, by abuſing the 
© free-will it gave him; but it does not pre- 
vent him from doing it. It made him free, 
% that he might do from choice, not evil, but 
good. The juſtice of man conſiſts in giving 
66. every one his own, and the juſtice of God, 
in calling every one to an account for what 
* he commanded him to do.” 2. This per- 
miſſion does not hurt the wiſdom of God; be- 
caufe the real beauty of the moral world con- 
fiſts in man's embracing virtue from preference, 
from liking, from choice, and freely; which 
he could not dg, if ſin was not permitted. 
3. It does not hurt the goodneſs of God, 
which conſiſts in willing and doing good. Now, 
the permiſſion of fin is not contrary to God's 
good will, it puts no ſtop to his kindneſs, ne- 
ver prevents man from receiving his benefits. 
4. It hurts not his ſanctity; becauſe it is only. 
the will of finning or the act, that can really 
hurt it; and the nobleſt homage that can be 
paid to his ſanctity, is to refiſt the power of fin- 
ning. * there 3s RS that gives us 


a more 


wor; „„ OO SOS ed 
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2 more exalted notion of God's attributes thats 
the permitting of fin. What can make us more” 
ſenſible of his inſinite ſanctity, than the man- 
ner he has required that ſin ſhould be atoned 
for; or of his juſt iee, than the rigour with 
which he puniſhes it; or of his magnificence” 
and liberality, than the rewards with which he 
crowns thoſe who have triumphed over the 
propenfity to ſin? If then we conſider ſin on 
the ſide of the divine attributes, we ' fee that” 
God was not obliged: to prevent it. 
(r09) 2; Is not*the ſucceſs: of itkednbls/ 
and the oppreſſion of virtue upon earth a reał 
er a ſheer evil „ e mixture” 
| 2 Tcbs in the Htens of the „ whey? 
does not look forward to ei: when _ 
things will be fet to rights. 
. 610) 2 If God reſerves his wunde an; 
puniſhments for the time to come, is he not 
Aaàiuilty at leaſt of a temporary injuſtice? ©! 
A. I. If God rewarded virtue and puniſhed 
vice upon the ſpot, he would deprive ſinners 
of the means of doing penance; and the right- 
eous of the merit of perſevering in virtue, not- 
withſtanding its trials. 2. If he always exer- 
ciſed his juſtice in this life, he would. deprive * 
us of one of the en arguments we have- 
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prove the immortality of the foul. 3. Man 


it 
5 
[ Infra. n. to 
' 


| 135 would become ſerxile and mercenary: he 
| | would ſhun evil from the ſole ſear of imminent: 
1 puniſhment, and practiſe virtue from the ſole 
l deſire of a temporary reward he could not fail 
l of. 4. Patience, humility, mortification, the- 
ll fargiveneſs. of injuries, hope in God, diſen- 


1 with many other virtues, ſpring, grow: up and 
6 flouriſh in adverGty. By putting an end- te all 
injuſtice, to all kind of miſery and: oppreflion, 


| Gad would winhdraw: from us the ſureſt means 
ö of: ſapAihcation and falvation. *. wins An 


bappena that an action ſeg 
Eh ſerves really to be puniſhed, ee e ail 
| : from a vicious motive:;: oftentimes alſo a miſ- 
[| dted,; that feems to deſtrve tlie fexereft p. 
1 niſhment, is pardonable, beeaufe cummitted 
from furpriſe on miſfaka. Nom to. prevent 
1 munmuring, and wo humon the: delafive! no- 
__ tions of men, Goc would be ablige&to commit 


injuſtice, by rewanding a:wotue off mere ſhow, 
anck puniſhing ſeverely2 venial furprize. 6. The 
ſufferings of the juſt: are frequently the! comſe- 
quence of general calamity: and muſt God be 
continually working miracles to- procure: them 
— nick ether folks? r 
N 2; What” 
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_ » (111) 2, What is to+ be done in order to 
ire ai to the gealong: that Chaiſ- 
7 Taha exiſter ee of erbt « 162 νο e 

TT E is enqugh 1wexpoſe.. pe au of 

the contrary ſyſtems. xl ode tonal, FE: 
(112) 2. Which ö * 8 
A. Manicheiſm and Fataliſm. Blanicheidn 
is, at the very fiſt: Gght, a heag of abſurdities 
and ridieulous imaginations. . It is the idea 
of a noxious, malefiek princigle, coeternal with: 
Gad; and independent. of him, capable of im- 
pe ding his omnipotehce, his bene ficence, and! 

all the views and deſigns of his wiſdom. This- 
malefick. being is ſclf-exiſting, and therebyz. 
alone equal to, God But, with that ſupreme 
perfection, how comes it to have no attributes, 
but fuch as are miſchievous. and deteſtable ? Ex- 
iſting neeeflanily,/ and. of itſelf, like God, how 
comes it to be of. a ee, Dh. 
ſite to that of Gd ?hßhh) 

2. How cam this. world, We 30% ſex is- 
much order, ſuch wonderful. harmeny prevails: _ 
ing; where all tkings . are ſo well connected andk 
the hand of divine wiſdom ſo viſihle on all ſides, 
how, I fay, can this world; be an effect of the 
conflict and oppofition of two inimieal princi- 
tt whereof, the one can never agree with the 


other, 


* Nan 
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other, and ſeeks only to deſtr 
| does; principles equally 0 
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eſtabliſh order, and the other to deſtroy: ts every: 
where? How can this order, this harmony, 
thoſe ſhining traces of wiſdom be nothing but 
the reſult of the ſtruggles of thefe two prinei- 
ples acting 1 in oppoſition to each other? 
3. On what grounds is it aſſerted that matter 
is effentially bad; that a ſubſtance with exten- 


fron and compounded of parts, is a prineiple of 
evil? When we ſee the ſervices, the namber-- 


leſs comforts ariſing to us from matter, which 


man indeed may ſometimes abuſe, but of which 
he may alſo make a proper uſe, and may ſanc- 
tify by his gratitude to the Creator, muſt not 
our reafon convince us of the extravagance of 
the Manichean doctrine, which repreſents mat- 


ter as the born enemy of wiſdom and virtue? 


. If 1 caſt my eyes on the beings viſible 


—- earth- from the inſe& to the elephant, I 


ſce that all is made with defign, and proclaims: 
the boundleſs wifdom of the Maker; that every 
thing has its uſe, and witneſſes the moſt atten- 
tive kindneſs; that all informs me of the inex- 
hauſtible fecundity of divine omnipotence, and 
fills me with admiration. If at times thoſe viſible 

beings occaſion ſome phyſical evil, the reaſon. 


and ONE * to man ſupply him 
8 
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with means' to eſcape the evil, or to remedy 
it; and beſides, what are thoſe phyſical evils 
compared with the beneſits attending them, the 
ſervices they ee and the virtues: 8 8 oc 
fog? 515-7 4 | 
5. If man follows the Cit of two oppo- 
ſite, inimical principles, he is no more lauda- 
ble for doing good, nor blameable for doing 
evil, than a ſtone is laudable or blameable, 
when, left to its own weight, it falls, and tends 
to the centre of the earth. For what there is 
in him of the bad principle muſt neceffarily do 
evil; and what there is in him of the good 
principle muſt neceffarily do good. He muſt: 
neceſſarily remain paſſive between theſe two” 
powers. Yet man is apt to repent. He is 
conſcious he does it, becauſe it is his will to do 
it, and becauſe he freely miſuſes his faculties.” 
If the habit is violent, and nearly inſurmount- 
able, he is fully fenfible, that comes from the 
repeated abufe he has made of his free-will. 
It is then falſe, that man is actuated and led 
by two conflicting principles; and his own 
experience convinces him thoroughly that the 
Manichean bypotheſis is of alt abſurdities the 
moſt extravagant. To conceive a true notion 
of Bayle, it is only to conſider, that it was in 
favour of this curious hypotheſis that he exerted. - 
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all the powers of his genius. Let us oppoſe- 
His ſophiſms with an argument from an Hea- 
then Philoſopher. „ The intention of nature, : 
fays Chryſippus, in his Treatiſe on Providence, 
„% was not to render men liable to diſeaſes, 
« which-wonld ill beeome the eauſe of all good; 
% but if, from the general plan of the world, 
% which is very wiſely laid and for the beſt of 
r purpoſes, there ſhould reſult ſome inconve- 
„ niences, it is becauſe they came at the heel: 
of the work, without being ineluded in the 
<< original deſign, and in the main object of 
4 Providence. For inſtance, when nature 
% formed the human body, the utility and 
„ excellence of the work required that the 
& head ſhould be compoſed. of a texture of 
„ thin; delicate bones: but from thence re- 
% fulted the inconvenience of not being able 
«© to bear heavy blows: The caſe is the ſame 
« with regard to virtue. The direct action of. 
nature tends to ir, | ferne ak i but at 
7 the' 


* In order to know this 1 Se; who' may be 
| e as the commander im chief of the unbelievers, ſce 
the different characters that Have been given of him by Rarti- 
ſay, Crusaz, Le Clerc, the Author of an excellent Diſcourſe 
on the danger of eminent abilities when they are not guided by wiſdom 
The Author of the Lett. on the Engliſo an French: 5 of che 
| ys on Philoſophers. Saurin, Serm. 3. vol. Poree, Orat. De 
Cad. in Doc. F. Neuville. Serm. on Scandal, &c. &c. Lett. 
Crit. Sur Bayle ala Haye. 1732. Exam. Crit. des Ouvya ger de 


Bayle, 1747. La Relig. Vengee, par une Societe de Gen de 2 
tres, fx premiers Tomes, 
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the fame time, by a kind of repereuſſion, 
or en oy" it produces the ſource of 
vice.“ A Heathen could ſay nothing more 
rational, particularly i in his ignorance'of the fall 
of the firſt man. Malebranche has cleared up 
and explained Chrylippus's principle. There are 
excellent reflexions againſt the ſophifms of 
Bayle, in an Engliſh work of Mr. Hutchefon's 


entitled, a a Stem! of Moral Philoſophy, that ap- 


peared in 1 e torn. 1. p * 3145 3295. 


Kc. e. | 
(113) & 16 Fatalifm more rational than 

Manicheiſra 7 | 

9 4 Fatalifin is an evide 


nt aan! mY 


Atheiſm, and quite as unreafonable. Here is 8 


remark of one, who has made himfelf the pa- 
negyrift of every error, and particularly of this: 
« You do not think that God is good, becauſe 
ce there is evil upon earth: but would neceffity,, 


ce ſuppoſing i it ſubſtituted to a Supreme Being, 


« be any thing better? In the fyſtem that ad- 


« mits of a God, there are only difficulties to. 


« get over: but in all other fyſtems there are 
e abfurdities to ſwallow.” So then, according 
to Voltaire, there are only difficulties on our 
fide 3 but on that of a Atheiſts there are 
 abſurdities ; and the ſame, or near the matter, 
may be faid of the Manicheans, | in favour 


of ö 


1 
i 
1 
{4 
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* whom he has ſtruck in with Bayle. But 


at are a few. . obſervations. to be made. 
That we have good anſwers to theſe difficul- 


= hg while our adverfories. are reduced to ſwal- 


low in filence their own. abſurdities, or to an- 


ſwer them only with other abſurdities. 2. That 
we have ſtrong reaſons not to let ourſelves 


be impoſed upon by thoſe difficulties, becauſe 


our principles being. clearly. proved and incon- 
teſtable, the difficulties muſt yield to the prin- 
ciples, not the principles to the difficulties. 


3. That we ſpeak from the dictates of faith, 


B. 4. Ch. 5. 
Art. 5. 


and the tenets of a divine religion, demonſtra- 
ted ſuch by arguments unanſwerable, while the 
Fataliſts and Manicheans have nothing to youch 
for them, but their own imagination and the 
delirium of Philoſophy. 4. If after all our 
anſwers to the objections from the exiſtence of 
evil, there ſtill remains any darkneſs to diſpel ; 
if the power and violence of the paſſions is ſtill 
aſtoniſhing ; ; if moral and phyſical evil {till ap- 
pear too widely diffuſed; the doctrine of origi- 
nal ſin, and the general depravation it has 
brought upon all nature, will throw ſome light 
on the myſtery; for a myſtery it is: but a 
myſtery well proved, as we ſhall make it ap- 
_ pear; and this myſtery once eſtabliſhed, Will 
account for many others, which otherwiſe could 


not be accounted for. 5 
5 SECTION | 
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SECTION | v. | _ 


(114) 9. FROM theſe reflexions on Proves | 


dence, and the attributes of God, can it be in- 
ferred that all is right, and that the een 'of 
Optimiſm may be adopted? R 

A. 1. There is no denyiag but all is right on 
the ſide of God; becauſe God can do no wrong, 


| though he may increaſe the Sood he . and 


5 ee it without end. 


2. With regard to man, conſidered in this 


life, and abſtracting from his hopes of a life to 


come, it is certain that all is not right; and 
it would be inſulting his miſeries to tell him the 
contrary. | 
3- Optimiſm, which, in the ſenſe of its par- 
88 is but a mere metaphyſical nicety, the 
offspring of an imagination rather gay than re- 
gular, is in ſome meaſure realiſed in the perſon 
of the juſt man, whoſe virtues brighten in ad- 
verſity, and with whom the hope of future 
happineſs is always a ſolace to preſent diſtreſs. 


In either fortune he enjoys in peace both his 


God and himſelf: he enjoys with rapture all 
the comforts of nature : without fear or envy he 


enjoys all the good he finds in others: without 


aan or” reſentment he bears with ſuch 
5 9 
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fillings of theirs, as he cannot amend: to alk 
n he ſees, he lends the moſt favourable light : he 
11 improves, he embelliſhes all that he touches: 
' | he knows it is in adverſity that God has ſown 
| | 1 the ſeeds of happineſs for his children: the 
i : ſentiments of peace, patience, conſolation and 
5 hope that accompany this knowledge render 
even this life for him a life of delight. The 
chaff is ſeparated from the grain under the 
threſher's hand: The oil runs clear from under 
=: the mill-ſtone, that broke the kernel with its 
iniiteguments: the ſame hand, that lays heavy 
i dn the juſt, man, tries and purifies him, while 
. the — . e into never —_ 


. 7 „ 
eee e e 
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» ee enim tibi faftori elde, able felt 6 — 
aducrſur injaſlat, et lenior fit ad benefaciendam bis gui in te confi= 
dunt, Sap. 1 6.—Diligentibus Deum omnia cooperantur in bau. 
Nom. 8.— 0 eademgue vis irruens, bonos probat, 3 298 
_ males ſs, .. en. Auguſtinus. 
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CHAPTER W. 


Mi ory mo the Aud. 


SECTION 1. 


85 © is) 2, THOUGH Atheiſm can not. and 


the light of reaſon, might it not find. its ac- 


count in FIERY with the foibles of the, human 
heart? 


A. If man could confine himſelf 0 look far e Sam 
impunity in guilt, to place his felicity in tjge 
enjoyment of a few fleeting pleaſures, content= 


ws 
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ing himſelf with that ſhare of happineſs that is . a ; 


dealt out to brutes, he might view. Atheiſm 
without horror. But a foul. capable of ex- 
tending her deſires, of raiſing her pretenſions, 


of ſetting a value on laſting ſelicity, of ſoaring 
in thought up to what is eternal, of animating 
nature by her looks, and there diſcovering the 


hand of an omnipotent Artiſt, can ſee nothing 
in the Atheiſt's opinion but deſolation and deſ- 


pair. Without ſuch a view, all nature is for 


her one heap of confuſion, waiting only for an- 


nihilation. She not only looks back on herſelf 
with contempt and ſorrow, as upon an atom 
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toſſed about by a blind fortuitous impulſe, but 
the whole worid is to her but a frightful chaos, 
without ſpring, or connexion, or deſign, or at- 
traction“. | | | 
(116) 9. How could a ark fo remarkable 
as this, and ſo independent of all reaſoning, : 


| eſcape the notice of ſome Philoſophers 7 ? 
RR A. It did not eſcape their notice; but they 
lent a deaf ear to it, that they might not yield 
to its impreſſion, which they conſidered as a 
pleafing errour, as a charming illuſion, and 
thought fit to ſet up in the ſtead of it, the me- 
3. ee ideas of chance and naught. « The 
1 lite of Nature“, ſays J. J. Rouſſeau, 
1 3 moo _ cc ſo full of life, ſo animated for thoſe who ac- 
ec knowledge a God, is dead to the Atheiſt's 


main tua 


malie dc eye; and, in that great harmony of beings, 
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; 4 755 0 where all with ſo docile a voice proclaim 4 
| God, he perceives nothing but a dead, eter- 
1 c nal ſilence“ It is here one may ſay with an 
. Fir infifiens ancient Poet : mT. 5 
; non cognoſcet, 


| ultus non Mon umbre altorum nemorum, non aol! ia eine 
| | iatelliget bc. Prata movere animum ; nos qui for faxa volutus, 
Pal 92.  Purior electro campum "petit amnis, ... 3. Georg. 


„ 


— 


ns > M | ns ſublime thought, every * and generous ſenti- 
ment ſprings from the idea of a God, of a Providence, of 
immortality. The Atheiſt's books, with all that Philoſophy 
can do to render them faſhionable, are cold, melancholy per 
formances. They riſe only when they borrow: the language, 
1 c that confutes their errours. Firmamentum eirtutis exaltans ani- 


— . : 
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It is the Aden of a God, that embelliſhes the 


whole world, and renders intereſting all it con- 
tains. It is this idea that gives ſpeech to the 
inſenſible beings, that interrupts the filence of 


the woods, that communicates harmony to the 


purling ſtreams, that enraptures at the fight 


of a flower, that elevates at the ſound of mu- 


dick, that charms at the rural concert of the 
birds. How many comforts,” ſays again the 
Genevian Philoſopher, “ is he not deprived of, 


c who has no Religion! What thought can | 
c he have to ſolace his affliction? What witneſs 


ct to encourage him in his private good actions, 


<« what friendly voice to whiſper him at che : 


bottom of his heart? What reward of virtue 


cc has he to expect? With what reſolution can 
ec he encounter death?” A modern writer, 


a ſenſible, moderate man, thought it neither 


an exaggeration, nor a paradox, to take the 
Atheiſt out of the claſs of rational beings, and 


to rank him with thoſe whom. nature. has en- 
dued with ſenſation W of The Atheiſts allow 
| 1505 . their 


FG 3 1 


1 as a ſage, with ꝛubom upon the extingtion of fuitb, reaſon 4s 
become emnipotent (New Philoſophical Thoughts): would it 
not be better to define him, a man over whom both reaſon and 
faith have loſt all their power? Will it not even be too much 
* for him, to be allowed a place in the claſs of human beings ? 


ba Like us, 1 ch he raiſes his looks towards heaven; but, 
uke. 
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their ſyſtem ; is diſpiriting, that it can ſuit none 
but ſuch as barg a e Kock of ul-bumour, 
| | 7 con- 


* like the brute, whole eyes are Has the earth, he can 
+ diſcover no connexion between it and the Supreme. Bu 
Heaven has given him that ſublime countenance that beſpea 

« intellect, and perhaps he was made, like man, to poſſeſs it 


= 2 to a certain degree: but, like the brute, he no where can 


Z, bfe fecit 


mos, et non 


* perceive any traces of it. With the faculty of thinking, 
© he received at his birth, privileges far ſuperior to that of 
* inſtin&:. but is it not the animal ſenſes alone that he takes 
« for his guides? Like man, in ſhort, he enjoys the gift of 
* fpeech; but, like the brutes, he either never examined na- 


4 ture, or nature never anſwered him.” « The ſun may 


« go on illumining the world, and rolling from Eaft to Weſt 
* his refulgent orb: to the brightneſs of day, may ſucceed 
the ſable majeſty of night, uſheted in by thouſands of ra- 
* diant Rars, S with jubilee the greatneſs of their 
Maker; the is deaf to the heavenly concert, though 
2 re unding from end to end of the glorious march: Millions 
living creatures may people our woods and lawns, may 

* foar into the region of the air, may breathe in the ocean's 
deep gulfs, and perpetuate their various ſpecies from age to 
* age: never will they be able to raiſe his thoughts to the 
< author of life. The conſtant and regular return of the 


* winter froſts and vernal blooms, of glowing ſummers, and 


% mild maturing autumns, announce to mankind, the God of 
< wiſdom and providence ; but order and regularity tells him 
„ no more than chaos and confuſion. Earth may renew het 
clothing: ſhe may drefs herfelf out in her richeſt attire : he 
Will gather her fruits, and aſcribe: them to chance. Inſen- 
<« ſible in the midſt of the great theatre of the univerſe, he 


never will hear that potent voice, that cries out ſo diſtinctly: | 


* If js God that made us. Even his heart will not hint it to 


„ him. Is he then that being that was deſtmed to contem- 


« plate nature ? Is he, while his heart i begirt with ice; and 


| a e ere apathy of ſtupidneſs, is he, T ſay, 


qualified to jadge of the order, the variety, the riches of 

« all kinds ſhe difplays to his view; and by the beauty, the 

< magnificence, and the aggregate of the work, to ow his 
 thougltsto ages and wiſdom of its Author? © 5 
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2 conſtitution inclined to melancholy, a mind 
ſoured by misfortunes. or infirmities. It has-Syſt. of Na- 


been obſerved of the rough thorny Spinoſa, that 3 
he was of a dull cheerleſs caſt; gloomy, pen“ ry, Lett. on 
five and miſanthropick in the extreme. All chase. 
horrours of vice, and all the features of deſpair, 
were viſible in the face of the famous Atheiſt 

Dolet* : Vanini's viſage was not more engag-- 

ing. A man no leſs remarkable for his wit, 


than for his attachment to Chriſtianity, uſed to 


ſay, this ſyſtem could ſuit thoſe only, who were 

in love with death, and applied to the enemies 

of the Deity thoſe words of Solomon: Omnes prov. 2 
qui me oderunt, diligunt mortem. Bayle, D' Alem 


bert, Hume, &c. obſerve that the Atheiſt Sages 


(if there can be any ſuch) take ſpecial care not 
to publiſh their thoughts. Bayle ſays that, 
« from a. motive of charity and generolity, Pig 
« they would rather ſtrengthen youth in the Crit. art. 
| 3 PS 2 ; 1 Deſbar- 
« doctrines that may preſerve them from de- , 


« bauchery, adminiſtering comfort to their dif- 

of an happy eternityf, 
The very fight of him, ſays one of his contempo- 

„ raries, (John Angeodonus) was enough to pronounce him 


a fool, a phrenetick, a downright madman. Neither the 
“ braſs, nor the canvas could be, in as high a degree as his face, 


the image of a monſter.” 


F Did Bayle, I wonder, practiſe himſelf this pompous 
maxim? It would be a matter of curiolity to know who 
thoſe mighty charitable and mighty generous unbelievers are. 

7 One 
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There are many from whom you might as well ſnatch 
aà portion: of themſelves, deprive them of their daily 
* food, plunge them in the void, and force their un- 
ea minds to periſh for want of exerciſe, as take 
_ away from them their ideas of Gd. 
47 2 net the Atheiſts find a TOY 
advantage in king freed from the ſear of death, 
and its-conſequences 5 
A. I. I they have not the agitations of Gl 
neither have MAP the n of hope, which 


in 


One would be es to think thoſe gentlemen acrifice their 
. moſt profound refiexions, and moſt valuable diſcoveries to the 
fimpliciy of believers. But we know how that is. 

What wonder a man ſhould grow ſick of himſelf, in the 
void he muſt experience upon loſing the grand, energetick idea 
of God! ? Of that Being he conſidered as preſent in all places 
and at all times, as the witneſs of his actions and moſt ſecret 
thoughts, as the friend of his heart, as the author and inſurer 
of his felicity both here and hereafter. Hence thoſe diſſipa- 
tions, which irkſomeneſs invents in ſuch rapid ſucceſſion, 
none of which he finds capable ä heving his diſguſt ; bence 
that rage for gaming, dancing, racing, and the play-houſe, 
Erl * on enereaſing in proportion, as it deſpairs of being 

ir ah! what idea could make amends for that of 
55 an idea ſo vaſt in itſelf, and ſo rich, that begets nd 
foſters ſo many others, that of duty, that of juſtice, that 
charity! And what ſhall we ſay of the great, the exalted fen- 
timents that flow from thoſe ideas; the voice of conſcience, 
the ſtudy of the law of God, the knowledge in detail, and 
upon p principle, of his commandments, and the precepts of 
his church, of the many obligations of a good chriſtian, of 
the pious praQices that occupy. the ſoul, and, with unction 
ineffable; render it happy in every ſituation of life. Heavens! 
what a void muſt not the loſs of all this leave behind it in the 
ſoul and the life of man! And is it not quite natural we 


ſhould become triflers and fools in the ſame proportion as We 
become * | 


« Would the. inſtinct, that cauſes one to ſhud > wag 
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in the juſt man is always uppermoſt, and gives 
him a foretaſte of future happineſs. | 

2. Has not the ſight of annihilation where- 
withal to make them ſhudder with horrour ? 


Is it more comfortable to be annihilated, than 


to be judged by the God of wiſdom, juſtice * 
and mercy ? But let us hear the Philoſophers. M _ 
cc der at the ſight of death, leave a man quiet Academy, 
« at the approach of his total deſtruction ? COTS 
« Weare in the habits of living, of feeling, 
ce of being ſomething. It is not without pain- 


« ful ſtruggles that one can bring himſelf to 


ce part with himſelf, and fay: T hou muſt die, the Volt. Dict. 


cc eohole of thee muſt di abs in "Thoſe are melan- "ya ke 


4 choly doubts .. . hope for life... How ne Chin- 


cc could you reject an opinion fo comfortable, ee 


« and ſo neceſſary to mankind 5” He that he- 
lieves his ſoul immortal, finds in that per- 
ſuaſion a ſure remedy for all the evils of 
life, and where withal to ſeaſon every ra- 
tional pleaſure. Every regret, every deſire Lanortali- 


is loſt in that grand idea, which alone in- wind an; 


chrum 7 


cludes all the praiſes of * the Eternal, and medicamens | 


tum pul- 
every motive for loving lim. The Author ah wee 


of the Sytem of Nature tells us this is the Dei homo 


immortalis. 


idea of enthuſiaſts, but adds that theſe enth. Clem. Alex, 
/e are happy. | | 
DE E (118) Q, 
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Far, et 1 Her bes timor Domini. Ibid. 40. 
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1118) . Muſt not the fear of God, that 


enemy to wickedneſs, and ſo dreadful in his 
vengeance, diſturb man's peace and afflict him 
with cruel anxieties about futurity? ? 

YI It can diſturb only,the wicked man; and 


: that fear, which is ſo fſcful to ſociety and to 
public ſafety, is very fit to reclaim himſelf and 
to ſave him. In the virtuous man, the fear of 


God is quiet and gentle; it lies between hope 


and love; it is a fear that Encourages, that for- 


tifies more than all the hopes in this world, 
that baniſhes every other fear“, that ſets a man 


+ = every danger, that Fans Fo him againſt 


Every ſeduction, and renders him greater than 
al that i is praiſed and admired by mankind+. 


SECTION 


* - 
. 


* Since God is the maſter and ſovereign arbiter of all that 
man can fear, all other fears muſt neceſſarily vaniſh in the 
fear of God. ui timet Dominum nibil trepidabit, et non pave- 
bit, quoniam ipfe E pes ejus, Ecclus. 34—4 1 Ferendigque funt 


 metus, fed ita ut is ſolus relinguatur, gui, guoniam legitimus et 
_ werus eſt, ſolus efficit ut foffint cætera amnia nomtimeri. Lat. lib. 6. 
De verd cultu n. 1, A modern poet _ oy expreſſed this 


precious advantage of the fear of God. 


8 fear God. my dear Abner, and fear "2 e Raine. | 


-+ Magnus et Fudex et, Potens. ef in honore, et non ft major 
Hts qui timet Deum. Eccli. to. Facultates et virtutes r 
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SECTION II. 


CUSD pa” fc 


now grown ſo common ? can it be conſidered _ 

as a conſequence. of incredulity, and. of the 
havoc it makes among ſouls ? tr 
A. There can be no doubt of it. In the E Sæcdli autem 
tem of the Atheiſt, nothing but death can pet de ee e 


tem operatus 
an end to his miſeries. The Chriſtian is never 2 ; Cor. 7. 


without reſources: even his misfortunes add to 
his hopes, and the law of his God is to him a 
| never-failing ſource of conſolation. and life *, 
But the unbeliever falls into deſpair, when he 
ſees himſelf become the victim of fatality, and 
the ſport of every whim incident to blind matter 
| (126) ©, Are not the pleaſures of ſenſe ſuf- 
ficient to attach a man to life, and to preſerve 
him from the deſire of enen Kuen „ 
A. Thoſe N 


In aternum non ebliviſcar uſtificationes fads, uia in iÞþ/rs vi- 
vificaſti me. Pal. 118. vine. 50 of 
+ The author of tbe Scoſons, and the T bree Poeme, tells us 
very gravely, that ſuicides are more common about the be- 
ginning of winter, becauſe pleaſures in that ſeaſon are more 
ſcarce ; that ſhould be reinforced with dances, entex- 
tainments, play-houſe  amuſements, &c. After that one 
may judge of the grand reſources of Philoſophy. She takes 
upon her to deſtroy prejudice, to reform religion, to make 
the happineſs of nations: and ſhe cannot ſtand the approach 
of Winter. ——-Is it poſſible that M. de S. Lambert ſhould be 
to learn 2 little effect thoſe noify diſſipations have on a 
ſoul 


SSR THR 


TY 
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A. 1. Thoſe pleaſures are not ſufficiently ge- 
neral to attach all ranks, all conftitutions, all 
ages. Men bending under the weight of labour, 
of misfortune, of indigence, are utter ſtrangers 
to them, and thoſe are the perſons that ſtand 

moſt in need of being reconciled with life. The 
_ comforts of religion and of Chriſtian hope are 
within the reach of every body. 
2. It is thoſe very pleaſures, which, by their 
continuance and exceſs, bring on a diſguſt of 
life. By dint of amuſement people are no lon- 
ger amuſed. The longer and the freer the 
enjoyment, the more apt it. is to convince one 
of the inanity of all tranſitory ſatisfactions; and 
accordingly it is the ſons of pleaſure and de- 
| 2. 8744 that are generally, the moſt diſguſted 
| with 


1 is diſturbed, e ee deſpair? 
Does he think the higheſt meats, the moſt exquiſite cookery, 
the moſt delightful muſick, can reſtore peace to a foul 
withered with debauchery and every other vice? A cele- 


brated heathen poet thought quite otherwiſe : 
-Diferieus enſis cui ſuper impiã 
Cervice pendet, non Siculæ dapes 
Dulcem elaborabunt ſaporem: 
Non avium . canlun = 
.- Semmens relluonttÞ Kur. 
Another heathen tells us the fame thing in a fiction expreſſive 
of a very great truth: 
8 Epulægue ante ora barate 
Regifico luxu ; Furiarum maxima juxta  . 
Accubat, et manibus probibet contingere menſas, _ 


| Exurgitque Jacem attellens 9 intonat ore. i 
5 TAS" vi. Eneid. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CATECHTS 


with life: a clear proof that this world has not 
- wherewithal to fatisfy the heart of man, which 
naturally tends to immortality, and that to 
deprive it of that high pretenſion, is only ren- 
. dering it hateful. to itſelf. The ſchool of Epi- 
curus, as Cardinal Polignac obſerves, has alone 
formed more ſuicides. than all the others toge= 
ther. Lucretius killed himſelf at the age of 423 
Creech his Engliſh tranſlator at 40; Blount at 
39; the Materialiſt Acoſta blew out his 
brains with a piſtol, &c. Montagne and Hel- 
vetius, zealous fticklers for Epicurus, are the 


declared Panegyriſts of ſuicide. - The' Sy/tern of Chap. 191 
Naturet teachesin expreſs terms that © ſhame or P. 305, 306. 


6 indigence; 


The only way to find. always new pleaſures, to reliſh 
them, and make them the paſtime and refection of the ſoul, 
is to enjoy them according to the intention of God, to the 
rules of wiſdom and moderation prefcribed by the law af 
God. A French poet has handſomely expreffed this obſerva- 
tion. His lines may be tranflated thus: | 
4 Pleaſnres, are the flowers, which, among the brambles 
of this world, our divine maſter canſes to fpring for us. 
* Each has its ſeaſon, and, with prudent cate, ſome may be 
« preſerved to the very winter of life. But if they muſt be 
pulled let it be with a fparing hand. Their tranſitory beau- 
« ty is eaſily blaſted. Labour is oftentimes the parent of plea- 
« ſure. I pity him who is burthened with a toad of leiſure. 
« Happineſs is a bleſſing that Nature beſtows not, but ſeils.. 
« Here no crop can be raifed without cultivation. 
+ « With a ferife of the Deity,” fays the author of the 
Studies of Nature, © all is great, all is noble, all is beautiful, 
« and, even in the narroweſt cireumſtances all is ftrong and 
« mvincithle. Without it, all is feeble, and even in the midſt 
* of grandeur, all is bitter and unpleaſant, Vainly does 
8 | © Mal 
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er indigence, the perfidy of friends, the inßde- 
„ lity of a wife, the ingratitude of children, a 

« paſſhon that cannot be gratified, vexation, 
« melancholy, deſpair, any thing, may become 
« na juſtifiable motive for renouncing life. A 


dagger is the friend, the only comforter of 
the wretched ; when nothing is left to keep 


„up the love of exiſtence, to live is then the 
« greateſt of evils; and to die, the duty of 
„ whoever wiſhes to get clear of them.” 5 

(121) ©, Does it not follow from that, that 
the pretended courage of ſuicides is in reality 
nothing but weakneſs in the extreme, which 
cannot ſtand the ſenſe of pain or of irkſome- 


5 : 4. That 


& man fence himſelf round with the gifts of fortune, once 
that ſenſe leaves his heart, irkſomeneſs takes poſſeſſion of 
* it. If the abſence is long, from irkſomeneſs he falls into 
- lowneſs, from lowneſs into melancholy, from melancholy 
« into deſpair; and when this ſtate of anxiety is become per- 
„ manent, he ruſhes into death. Of all the beings viſible up- 
& on earth, he is the only that makes uſe of free will to de- 
* ſtroy himſelf. Human life, with all its pomps and delights, 
«ceaſes appearing life to him, when it ceaſes t to be Es | 
= as immortal and divine. | 

* Pulchra veluptatis ſane > folatia 8 

Preclarum auxilium, dolor additus ipſe dolenti N 

Sic miſer Afyriim regnatos Sardana falus, 4 

Poſt epulas, Venerem, levium et genus | omne bonorum, 
Languentis vitæ impatiens, ac. ſortic i iniguæ, | 
Struxit in urbe rogum, ſeque et ſua tradidit igni. _ 
En n 4e Hie ima meta as 7 . lib. 7. 


oy 


- 


PHILOSOPHIC Af CATECHISM 


A. That is what a Philsſopher; 4 great frienil 
to Epicurus, allows in his tranſlation of a paſs 
ſage in Virgil, on thoſe heroes ſo famed for 
making away with themſelves. 


Proxima deinde tenent maſt; loca, qui [bi lethum 
Inſontes feperere manu, Incemgue peraſi 
Projecere animas ; quam vellent athere in alto > 
| Nuns et pauperiem, et duros perferre labores / 
Fata vbftant ; triflique palus inamabilts unde. 
Alligat, et novies Styx A 5 coercet. Encid. lb, vi 


La ſont ces infenles; qui d'un bras temeraire, 
Ont cherchẽ dans la mort un ſecours volontaire ; 5 
Qui n' ont pu ſupporter, foibles et furicux, ; 
Le fardeau de la vie impoſe par les Dieux. 
Helas ! ils voudroient tous ſe rendre a la lumiere, 
Recommencer cent fois leur pẽnible carriere. 

Ils regrettent la vie; ils pleurent, et le ſort, 

Le fort, pour les punir, les retient dans la mort. 
L'abyme. du.Cocyte,.ct I'Acheron terrible | 

Met entr'cux & la vie un obſtacle invincible. - 


Every man of ſenſe among the heathens has 
 Jpoken as Voltaire does in the above lines. It 
is not, ſays Seneca, by his hatred to life, that 
man ſhews the vigour of his ſoul, but by his 
ſtruggles againſt misfortune, and his reſolution 
never to yield to its: attacks“ The poet Mar- 
tial expreſſes the ſame thought in nearly the 
ſame words -f. Cicero ſpeaks with ſtill greater 
energy, and with the greateſt reſpect for the 
55 4 * Author 
* "Non 3 virtus a i fed 8 ingentibus 


_ Obfiare, nee ſe vertere . ac retro daree Seneca. in Thebaide, - 
+ Rebus in. anguftis facile eſt contemnere vitam 


. Fortius ills facit, qui miſer efſe poteſt. e 
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PHILOSOPHICAL CA 


of Life -. In ſhort, che very comicks 
have caſt a ridicule on this eee, go ſelf- de- 


Rroying courage. 


Aller en autre monde, eſt tres 1 ſottiſe, 
Tandis qu' en cclai ci Ton peut etre de muſe. Maliere. 


To plunge into the other world, 

While here one may his corner keep, 

Would madneſs be, fark flaring madneſs. 
All the civil laws of Furope, ſince it is become 
the moſt enlightened part of the world, concur 
in reprobating fuicide, and ſtigmatiſing it, as 
the effect of cowardly deſpair ; and, till the 
commencement of this fine Phitofophick age of 
ours, there were but few of thoſe mad enthuſi- 
aſts that took upon them to apologize for it. 
The laws of Athens puniſhed the deſtroyer of 
- himſelf, by ordering the right hand of the 2 
to be burnt ſeparately from the reſt. In Thebes 
_ the body of a ſuicide was burnt with infam) 
 Monteſquicu was miſtaken, when he faid ihe 
Roman, laws did not condemn fuicide. They 
direct that fuicides fhall be deprived of facred 


and religious bn In Oe nation could 
5; ſuicide 


— 
2 


* Nik 15 RES 77, cu jus ph f 52 5 omne 4 conſiiets, 2 te 
eur porit ruſtodiis liberaverit, hue. tibi patere aditus non fpoteſft. 
Piis omnibus retinendus eſt animus in ci Hodia corporis, nec injuſſu 

4 @ quo He datus ft ex, hominum vin migrandum off. Semn. 
2 cap. 5-——There is ſomething very philoſophical, and 
very true in the encomium the — 4cumgen S. Martin: 


O virum 5 qui ver nar tina, 3 


ſaicide be conſidered with indifference and left 
unpuniſhed? Is it not ſelf-evident that the 
wretches poffeſied of this phrenſy are of alt 


men the moſt dangerous? What is he net ca- 


pable of who is refolved en his own deſtrue- 
tion? What crime can ſtrike him with fear er 
abhorrence, if he finds it his intereſt or plea- 


ſure to commit it, before he. abſolutely and ir- 


recoverably withdraws from the N an N | 
of his fellow-creatures-? | 


(122) 2. To juſtify themſelves, thoſe people- 


tell us that life is an evil, and exiſtence a ſorry 
preſent from God. What are we to ho of : 


this apology ? 


A: 1. Though life were aner, a + ittls more 


fortitude . teach us to bear it; à little 


more religion would lighten the weight of it; 


a little more of the fear of God would keep 


us attached to it, till the time was comè for us 
to be allowed to quit it. Oh! if the zeat of 


the miniſters of the goſpel, ſtrongly and effec- 
tually ſupported by the ruling power, could 


revive morality, could aboliſh the brutal feelings, . 


whereby ſouls are debaſed, degraded and eſ- 
ranged from themſelves; could reſtore to reli- 
gion the rights and the luſtre ſhe formerly had; 


if the firm hope of bright immoftality were 


ſubſtituted to the. © HS dlpiriting proſpect of. 
>: wk ws woke ie +4 _ 8 Us . 
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annihilation, people never would think of at- 
tempting their own lives. A courage actuated 


and ſupported by all the reſources of divine 
faith would raiſe them above all the ravages of 
adverſity, and the ſorrows attending human in- 
firmity, and would caution them againſt ſend- 
ing into the pretended regions of nought a ſoul, 
which, they know, muſt fall into the hands, 


and under the formidable vengeance of the Au- 


thor of life, inſulted in his bounty, and in the 
firſt prerogative of his fovereign dominien 3 


they would know from the Apoſtle, that living; 


and dying, they belong to, the mighty King of 
all beings; and that theſe two epochs of our 
exiſtence are entered on the great book of the 
Lord and. Maſter of all time“ 5 
2. Why 1 ſhould life be accounted an evil? ? It 


3 ingratitude and rebellion againſt God. | 


ae can give birth. to an idea refuted by the 
love that all mankind have for life, and their, 
dread of being deprived of it. In the opinion, 
of the Atheiſt, in which man is without re- 
ſource, without hope, without deſtination, I 
might look. en exiſtence as an evil: but, e 


cept the caſe of that. monſtrous ſuppoſition,” 


"creation is certainly the firſt of God's gifts, and 
x ' . 5 3 F | - the 
50 glue enim * "Howie vl fue morimur, Db nid 


morimur. Sive. ergo vivimus, ſive . Domini ſumus. 
Rom. 14- | | | 
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the foundation of all the reſt. The 3 1 
alone of exiſting and thinking is a favour: the 
pure joy that a good action, a virtuous thought 


occaſions: the delicate feelings that ariſe from 


an act of humanity, that a man has done or 


been witneſs: to, the comforts: of friendſhip, 


the link of ſocial affections, the power of con- 
tributing to the happineſs of a fellow creature, 
renders life dear to a well minded man. He 


feels himſelf under the hand of an attentive 
providence, laviſh of its: gifts; a moment's re- 
flexion on the Supreme Being, fills him with 
the ſweeteſt emotion, and makes him forget all 
the miſeries inſeparable from his nature 


205: - 


“Can I then,” concludes the Genevian Philo- Emile, t, 38 


ſopher, « can I fee myſelf ſo highly diſtin- p- 66 


„ guiſhed, and not feet: happy at my filling 
T this poſt of honour, and not bleſs the hand 


« that appointed me to it? From my firſt res 
4 flexion on myſelf. there ariſes in my heart ar 
emotion of gratitude, to bleſs the author of 


40 my ſpecies, and from that emotion, wy. firſt. 
« homage to the bountiful Deity “. 
3. While ſome Philoſophers look upon creas - 
tion as an evil, and life as a burden; others 
pretend that blind Nature is not to be blamed ;z. 
that we have no reaſon to complain of her; and 
that there is more comfort under the fatality. of 


Se 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 
her neceſſitating _ than andes the provi 
lence of a kind and liberal God. . 


(123) 9. Is it polüble that „ 
ſurd, and followed by ſo fenſeleſa a preference, 


could come from a human being ? 


A. It is the 


> of thoſe who content 


themſelves with what Plato calls the ſupreme fe- 


Tow. 2- P. licity gf borſer and bullr. The Author of the 


401. 


Sylem of Nature eſtabliſmhes it in an emphatical 
harangue, which Nature in perſon delivers at 
the heel of that extraordinary work, and there- 


_ with-crowns all the extravagances it contains“. 


Here are the reflexions which a well known 
Author has made on this nonſenſical rant. 


There is fo much truth and ſentiment in the 


8 1 A. Edit. 277% 


paſſage, that we hope the reader win aue 
our tranſcribing it here. 


O You, who from the impulſe 1 wad 


. ra inflant of your duration towards happineſ”,. 
* ee, 88 eu 1 * How could we 
| reſiſt 


- "After the * 3 of it, by Mr Bergier 
ſeveral others have appeared, among which are diſtinguiſhed: 
The Obſervations of Mr. de Caſtilhon, of the Royal Socicty 
of London; The Philoſophical Reflexions of Mr. Holland; 4 
Treatiſe on Religion, bys Laymen. 2 Vols. Paris at Montards, 
1778. Hexe is what Voltaire ſays of this maſter-piete of Ma- 
terialiſm: The Author is a ranter, gontradict: binfalf ſuppoſes © 
what is in queſtion, and, what i 200rſe, builds upon pretended ex- 
geriments, 25 at preſent to Pal . and ridiculous, and booted by 
every body. New Medleys, Phil. Hi Hiſt, and Cit. rath part, 


refit it, and we not free? every thing being 
under the dominion of neceſſity. Such an 
outlet, Guy! not (promiſe = _—_ A _ 
courſe.” 

«© [ is in eel liberty nib Li- 
berty with neceffity tf TR is a ATOP that 
paſſes comprehenſion. © 
. T ruth enlightens apy Happy for 

them! They are in great need of it, to ſee 
through the bee ge which ya gull 
them. 
| e Doft frm lers ins. fan. If you 
force me to look into it by the manner in 
which eee. | Pi e is it me ane _ 
was your by U 8 to — 5 

c Be fappy. With all i Haden ib it 
poſhble for me to be ſo wich the gout or the 
gravel, wheneve you think fit to ſend them. 
Can I be happy, if you have given me a pee» 
viſh whimſical temper, diſſatisſied with others, 
and with myſelf. If ee ſhould be Happy, 
make me ſo. 

« Live: fe- dy filldw 5 Ae 
rather they lived for me. How can I be happy, 
ſacrifieing _ , 
wy intereſt ? 28 

.« 2 
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hatred. | 
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Be juft and goed.” Yes, provided others: 
be - to me. But if they are unjuſt and wicked, 
why ſhould I not be even with them, and re- 


taliate. Suit your precepts to my nn. 
or let me hear no more of them. 


cc Be faithful to thy ſpouſe's love, de 
cc 7 to thine. An excellent advice; but if ſhe, 


or I myſelf ſhould fail, by yielding to an in- 


vineible propenſity, What e could either of. 


us Fay on the other? 


« Rear thy children” +a: 50 may bring g my- 5 


ſelf to do, if I can expect to ſee them happy. 


But if I have nothing te leave them but 
miſery and tears, the greateſt ſervice 1 can 
render them is to ſmother them at their : birth, x 


: ought to withdraw from: it in ſelence. And if I 


cannot leave it, without making myſelf ſtill 
more miſerable, what law forbids me to be re- 


venged of her injuſtice. Happineſs is the ſu- 
preme law: I have a aeg to ee it, coſt, 


what it may. 8 

46 Novwithflanding the injuflic of. men, 5 will 
« enjoy inward content.” A. fine reſource againſt | 
the blows of fortune | q On the contrary, I will 


have to reproach myſelf with. having renounced 


my happineſs for beings that deſerved only my 
«- ill 


an 
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3 l live for ever in the remembrance of 
« my friends. ” That is not certain. An un- 
fortunate man has no friends: the dead are 
foon forgot : and what will it avail me, to be 
remembered by men, when J am no more: : 

« Do not offer to complain of thy hot.” What! 
and while you render me miferable, do you 
refuſe me the poor comfort of complaining ? 
That is all the moſt cruel tyrant could do. 

cc I inflit,” ſay you, © on the crimes of the 
ec earth, ſurer vengeance than the Gods.” 1. That 
is falſe: once a miſcreant is come to be proof 
againft ſhame and remorſe, you have no power 
over him. 2. It is then your own crimes you 
puniſn on the wretches you drag into wicked 
neſs by a propenſity they cannot reſiſt. 

Talk not to me of remorſe, or ſhame, or 
fear, torturing the ſouls of the wicked : all 
that is only from their want of reaſoning. 
What ſhame or remorſe can one have for ac- 
tions he could not help committing i Nature 

O ſtep-mother Nature, it is you, who ouggt \ 
to be aſhamed of the vices you haye implanted 
in us; or rather, what vice or crime can there 
be in what comes only from dire neceflity ? 2 

Can we forget that, in the ſyſtem of nature, 
there is neither right nor wrong, good nor 
evil, virtue nor vice? The ON 7 naturg 
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has for its motives the viſible intereſt of each individual, 

of each ſet 0 of individuals.” That would be very 
well if the intereſt of each individual, and that 
of each ſet of individuals was always the fame z 
but when they are different, when they ſtand in 
direct oppoſition to each other, which is to get 
the preference? That is what. we want to be 
informed of. 
Shall we be duch fools as to go and. beg of 
deaf Nature to remove the delufion that herſelf 
has created; to diſpel the errors into which ſhe 
has led us, Toy that are a confequence_ of our 
very organization; to ſubdue our hearts, that 
ſhe herſelf has rendered unſubduable ? Shall 
we conclude with the materialiſts, that we muſt 
fubmit to the neceſſity of being wicked, if Na- 
ture ſo pleaſes? _ 

But come, ye pretended m of Nature, 
this is too long running counter to common 
ſenſe. Since Religion addreſſes us a more ſen- 
ible ſpeech, we can no longer refuſe to hear 
her. 

0 0 man, thou Being endued with free will 

| with the faculty of thinking; thou, whom 
© a moroſe and inſulting Philoſophy preſumes to 
< call the inſect of a day, thou deſerveſt not to be 
* thus affronted. That majeſtic mien thou raiſeſt 
© towards heaven, the variety of thy thoughts, the 
50 rapidity of thy — che extent of thy pro- 
| 64 jects, 


PHILOSOPHICAL CATECHISM.- 


yon ths; the immenſity of thy hopes witneſs the | 


oa dignity of thy- nature, the nobleneſs of thine 


origin, the greatneſs of thy deſtiny. The pow- 


«er you exerciſe over matter, the motion you 
«© impreſs it with, the forms into which you 
mould it, the qualities you diſcover in it, and 
* render uſeful to your purpoſes, its compliance 
„with your will, muſt make you fully ſenſible 
« you are its maſter and that it is made to obey 


% you. In the vaſt extent of heaven, where it 


i ſeems placed beyond your reach, you follow it 
<< {till1 theline chalked out for it by the Creator; 
« you calculate its moments, you foreſee its revo- 

© tutions, you combine its laws: under the eyes 
of its great author and arbiter, you ſtand a wit» 


«© neſs and an admirer, See now in what records 


©: you are to look for your titles, whether inthoſe 
«« of Philoſophy, or in thoſe of Religion. The 


< one tells you, you are the abortion of Nature, 
to be ſmothered almoſt at the inſtant of your 


birth. The other informs you, you are the 


child of the Creator, the inheriter of Heaven, 


the citizenof eternity. From theſe two ſpeeches. 
„learn which is your real mother: be a man, 


believe a God, and you will have a father.“ cs 


— 
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| CHAPTER J. 
Atheiſm conſidered with regard to Society. 


SECTION II. 


(1 24) 9. can a a ſociety We men fab6: with- 


out the belief of a God? 


A. An ancient Philoſopher Ms it b woulT 


be eafier to build a houſe in the air, than to 


found a republick without religion. Another 
uſed to ſay that the want of knowing a God was, 


in any ſtate, a greater evil than the plague“: 


that to attack religion was ftriking at the foun- 
dation of human ſociety f. In this they agreed 


with all the wiſeſt men of antiquity. But per- 
| haps the authority of the greateſt of our unbe- 


levers might be fitter at this time to eſtabliſh 


«« weakneſs of mankind, and ſuch their per- 
cc © pero that ! it is foubgcis better for them 
y %%% 8 cc to 


Dei 8 eft ſumma emnium Dhoom fel 
Plato, I. 10, De Legibus. 


1 Omne ſocietatis humane fundamentum convellit ar religianem 


the poſition. « Such is, he fays, „ the 


PHILOSOPHICAL - CATECHISM. | 


to be ſubjugated by any poſlible ſuperſtition, 
« ſoit be not of a ſanguinary kind, than to 


% live without religion. Man has always 


„ wanted a curb; and, though it was ridicu- 


4 lous to offer ſacrifice to the Fauns, the Syl- 


„vans and the Naiads, it was much better 


for him to adore thoſe phantaſtick repreſenta- 
« tions of the Deity, than to give himſelf up 
% to Atheiſm. - A reaſoning Atheiſt, if power- 
<c ful and violent, would be as fatal a ſcourge 
«© as à ſuperſtitious murderer.” Wherever 
there is a ſociety eſtabliſned, a religion is ne- 


ceſſary. The law watches over publick crimes, 
and religion over thoſe that are ſecret. Suppoſe 


a ſociety of Atheiſts with excluſive pretenſions, 
as there ever will be, and that they find it 


their intereſt to cut each others throats; in 


that caſe there will remain but one, * . 
eſt, and he will be the laſt. . 

(125) 2. Are not theſe authorities contra- 
dicted by that of a celebrated critick, who, 
with far-fetched arguments, undertook to 184 
real virtues among the Atheiſts? 


A. This author has confuted himſelf i in more | 


than one inſtance, and has acknowledged the 
illuſion of his ſophiſms, in order to join in the 
general opinion. Remove,“ ſays he, © the 
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„idea of God and his providence, and then — 
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urge a little that of virtue, you no longer 
„know what it is. It vanifhes.... If to the 
practice of virtue there was not added the 
Hope of that future happineſs, which the 
** Scripture promiſes to the faithful, we might 
«-clafs innocence and virtue among thoſe things 
«© on which Solomon has paſſed his definitive 
% ſentence "anity of vanities, and all is vanity, 
*© Generally ſpeaking, fays he again, the 
truth and chief power of religion, conſiſts 
« in being perſuaded of the eternity of rewards 
« and puniſhments ; and fo by deſtroying the 
« doctrine of the ſoul's immortality, you de- 
« ftroy the main ſpring of religion. If we con- 
«< fder the Atheiſt with regard to the-diſpoſition 
& of his heart, we will find that, being notes 
i reſtrained by the fear of divine puniſhment, 
nor encouraged by the hope of any heavenly 
«© reward, he muſt of courſe abandon himſelf 


to every paſhon.” But, though Bayle had 


not refuted himſelf, he has been eminently re- 
futed by the author of Emile, by Monteſquieu 


in his Eſprit des Loix ; by Þ ms des Hemmes; 


by Bolinbrooke, Hume, Ke. and, as we have 
juſt now ſeen, 8 5 _ rn n and 


N 255 
6260 2 > 


. See all theſe authorities collected together i in the apology 


ſor religion by M. e tom. I. ee on the Preface. 
tom. 
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6 26) 2 hr do you er an Atheiſt can- 


not be virtuous? 


A. Becauſe in the ſyſtem of the Atheiſt, 


virtue has no motive; it hinders man from 
happineſs, by forbidding him the enjoyment of 
the only pleaſure he can pretend to, and claſhes 


with reaſon, the eſſential principle of DO . 
virtue. 


(127) 2, Are not t the virtues of Atheiſts the 


7 


more to be valued on that very account, becauſe. 


praQtiſed without intereſt, and merely for their 


own fake ? 


py, © This 


tom. 2, chap. 46. &e. M. Pompignan in his 2d, 4th, and 5th 

query on incredulity, proves this truth by unan{werable argu- 
ments, ariſing from the very nature of man, and from evexx 
thing we know of him — Bourdaloũe has handled the ſame 


ſabje& in an excellent ſermon for the Thurſday of the ſecond 


week of Lent: No frobity without religion, no religion without 
| probity———T do not mean, ſays . . Rouſſeau, that one can 


te virtuous without religian. I bad. for a long time that- miſtaken 
notion; but I am now thoroughly undecei ved. Lett. on Plays.— 
A writer, who declares againſt all religious morality, allows 
that of the Phaloſophers to be abſolutely. vain. Some Phi- 


4 loſophers, ſays he, thought they had given us ſurer 


<. principles, and better adapted to ſettle our notions of mora- 


« lity. They lay, as a foundation for the doctrine of morals, 7 
« a pretended moral ſenſe, an inexplicable inſtinct, an innate 


« benevolence, a Jove of virtue perfectiy difnterefted. Wwe 
examine theſe ideas, we Will find them abſolutely 


cfime-, 
« rical.” Soc. ſyſtem. t. 1. ch.'5.—To all theſe teſtimonies = 
add that of the Encyclopedia: It is a ſure principle that in 


religion only we can expect to find ſtrict juſtice, conſtant 
4 probity, perfect fincerity, uſeful application, a pleaſing 
*intercourſe, every thing in ſhort that delights and charms. 
« in ſocial life.” Diction. Encyclop art. Probity. You may 
de alſo an excellent diſſertation by George Pritz : De Atheif- 
ano et in ſe fædo, et humano generi noxio. Vol. in to. 
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A. This argument of Cardan, Bayle, La 
Metrie, &c. implies a contradiction in the 
terms. - It is ſetting up a phantom, and main- 
taining it to be better than the reality. There is 
no ſuch thing as virtue when once you take away 
the idea of juſt and unjuſt, of a ſupreme legiſ- 
lator ; from that moment, the invincible bent 
of man towards happineſs will ſtop only in the 
gratification of his actual deſires. Not that the 
hope of reward enters as an efſential ingredient - 
into the nature of virtue. Virtue, no doubt, 
may be practiſed from other motives, more 
or leſs ſublime ; but if there was no puniſh- 
ment for vice, no reward for virtue, no 
guardian of the natural laws both human and 
divine, no providence, no object, no final cauſe 
for beings endued with reaſon, then indeed 
all notions would be confounded, and the ideas 
from whence arifes honor to virtue, and ſhame | 
to vice, would be annihilated. There would 


be no love for order, becauſe order itſelf would 
be no more: all would be chance, fatality, 


neceſſity.——It is not from intereſted views 
that one ſerves a goed prince; but attachment 


to His perſon, to his laws, to the glory of his 
reign, is a conſequence of the wiſdom, the juſ- 


tice, the beneficence that preſides over his 
government. The general idea of virtue ariſes 
| from 


T O8OPEICAL — — 


| from the idea of à God who puniſhes. and re- 


wards, without the concurrence of any conſi- 


deration of intereſt*. The generous ſentiments 
that produce virtue, vaniſh in the ſyſtem of 
annihilation: the ſoul runs headlong, plunges 


into infamy, concentrates herſelf in the ſearch 


after thoſe flee ting pleaſures that conſtitute her 


happineſs, and, finding in herſelf the ſame 
origin, and the ſame deſtination with the brutes, 


ſhe propoſes to her deſires the ſame objects, and 


confines them within the fame compaſs . 


3 Tr. 


0 120 2. Hew's comes it that Fyhiewnting that 
capital enemy to God, was ever and ene 
preaching up virtue? err 

A. 1. Though it were true that e 
preached up virtue, all that would follow, is, 
that he was not W in his ene that 

el, , ome £511: he 


* Nothing exiſts but through him who is: it is he who 
gives an object to juſtice, a baſis to virtue, a reward to this 
ſhort life, when employed in the practice of what is pleaſing 
to him: it is he who never ceaſes crying out to the guilty 
that their crimes have been ſeen ; and that cauſes the juſt 
man, forgotten by the world, to ſay: thy virtues have a wit- 
nels. Sir. Maxims. and Principles of J. J. Roufſeav, chap. I. 

+ This ſubje& will be found more 1 n N 
book 2. chap. ** | 
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he varied: that he Domsen and confuted 
himſelf; as Philoſophers ſtill do at this day. 


2. In the language of Epicurus there is an 
equivocation that has led aſtray many ſuperfi- 
cial readers, accuſtomed to go no fatther inte 


any thing than the ſurface. Virtue, with Epi- 
curus, means pleaſure, and 1 in this he is very 


Tational in his principles, and yery conſequent. 


Whatever is a matter of pleaſing enjoyment, is 


virtue inthe ſyſtem of the Atheiſt : reaſon per- 
ſuades and authorizes the acquiſition of it. To 
decline -it would be folly, ſtupid indifference, 
unjuſtifiable hatred of one's ſelf. Cardinal Po- 
Tignac has brought into full light, the nature 
of this Epicurean virtue“; it is ſtrange that 


people ſnould be {till inſiſting on it, without an- 
Twering his reaſons: ſtill quoting this paſſage 


of Cicero: Negat E picurus Jucunde poſſe vivi nife 
cum wvirtute vivatur, and never adding what 
immediately follows: nec cum virtute niſi jucundè. 
Cicero challenges the whole world to under- 


ſtand by Epicurean pleaſure any other than 


that of the ſenſes (De finibus, lib. 3. n. 46.) 
„%% Whoever 
| Wy Tricife nunc 5 Artois Epicure, oiders © 

Dualis es, et tandem mentitos eue wultus..... 

2 Ecquid enim petulantem- avidumque morabitur ultra, 

Si modo conſpectus hominum fugiſſe licebit, | 

Quin Aupret, rapiat, jugulet, — veneno, 

Dum abet ingenitus furor, et Regina voluptas ? Antiluc, lid. 1. 
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Whoever underſtands by it the pleaſures of he 
ſoul, never read the firſt lines of Lucretius, - 
the diſciple and interpreter of Epicurus. 8 
Aneadum Genitrix, Dodge beminum gue voluptat. | 
Did Venus preſide over the pleaſures of the 
mind? © What?” ſays Cicero“, “ and don't 
% I know what 5% means in Greek, and Vo- 
* Juptas in Latin? Whoever wants to be an 
«© Epicurean may be that in two days: and I 
« ſhall not be able to underſtand what the 
8 thing means? You ſay yourſelves. (it is to 
an Epicurean he ſpeaks) Lou ſay there is no 
need of learning to become a Philoſopher. 
Indeed though I am pretty cool in diſputa= 
„ tion, I car ſcarce contain myfelf.“ In rea» 
lity, Why ſhould not Cicero have underſtood 
what the Epicureans, men, for the moſt part, of 
confined abilities, and incapable | of entering 
into nice diſcuſſions, could underſtand at the 
firſt wordþ ? . Epicurus ſpeaks of that pleaſure, 
which every animal at its birth has the knows 
ledge of Rees ſenſation alone . ANDY - Epicurus had 
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ov 


* Hoc 8 dici ks fl 42 polity non intelligere nas qualem 
Cicat E :picurus V oluptatem. uod quidem mihi | quando dictum 
eft, eft autem dictum non parum Jepe; elſi ſatis clemens ſum in 
diſputando, tamen interdum foleo fubiraſei. 73 Zo non intelligo 1 "ft 
cen grace, latine V. oluptas. Ds Toll. 2, 4+: - | 
"| Veftri optime diſputant nibil of us efſe, cum, gui Plileſophin 
Futurus ſit, ſcire litteras. . . . De flogis omnibus colligitis bono 
guidem wiros, ſed certe non pereruditot, De Fin. 2, 4. 


5. 


| De Hinib. 
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an excellent maxim, which was, never to make 


uſe of any word, that would require to be ex- 


plained by another word. The only quality he 
Tequired in an Orator, and much more in a 
Philoſopher, was perſpicuity : he ſet the ex- 
ample of it himſelf. Completitur verbis quod 
Bult, et dicit Plamꝭ quod intelligam. His diſciples 
did the ſame; ſo that Cicero, Who, with his 
friend Atticus, had attended the lectures of 


Phædrus and Zeno the ſucceſſors of Epicurus, 


declares that in ſeveral diſcuſſions he had with 


his friend on theſe matters, there never was 
any queſtion about the meaning of the words, 


but always. about the ſubſtance of the doctrine : 


Tufc. ii. 8. neque erat ungiam controverſia guid Intelli gerem, 


ed guid Froburem. „ Why this tergiverſation,” 


ſays Cicero again, addreſſing himſelf to Epi- 


curus? „ Are theſe, or not, your words? 1 


„ Here i is what you Jay in the. book that con- 


« tains: your doctrine on this topick : I declare, I 
ec Enoꝛu no other pleaſure, than that which is caufed 
cc by reliſbin g taſtes, agreeable ſounds, the beauty of 
cc objects that firike the eyes, and the other ſenſible 
cc impreſſiome that are fee all over the body , and, that 
«6 no body may. ſay, it is the joy of the ſoul that con- 
c fiitu tes thoſe pleaſures, © Further declare that I 
4 conceive no joy in the foul, but when ſhe ſees 
« thoſe things « at hand which 4 have mentioned, &c. 
I G A 
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« Am Iwrong? Dol invent? Let me be re- 
c futed. All I want, all I look for in every 
ce ſubject i is the truth.” And, after all, if the 
Epicureans underſtobd, by the word pleaſure, 
any thing, beſides what is generally meant, 
it was not very clever of them, in a country 
where they had ſo many rivals and enemies, 
to go and make uſe of an expreſſion, whereof 
the meaning, being at leaſt equivocal, might 
give a handle to calumny. „If their notions 
cc were pure and free from reproach, where 
« was the neceflity for them to go and exhibit 
ec virtue in the garb of an infamous harlot?”? 
Druid enim neceſſe tanquam Meretricem in Matro-- Cicero. | 
narum cetum, fic Voluptatem in Virtutum cætum 0: 
abducere : F e ® nomen of et FOE fubjec- 
fam. 
(0 29} A Can argutbente conclude againft 
facts? If, as our Philoſophers aſſure us, it be 
certain. that Epicurus was a model of virtue, 
are we not to infer, that his doctrine on this: 
head was irreproachable 2: 2H 
A. 1. Though we ſhould SIDES thas Epicutus 5 
was virtuous, that would be granting nothing, ö 
of which the Atheiſts could avail themſelves. e 


1. e one virtuous man“, without religion, 
among 


Even that virtue N be only for ſhow, and confined | 
to outward behaviour. fs 


* 


Fg 
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among thouſands who profeſs a religion, proves 

nothing in favour of the poſſibility of a Repub- 

ke of Atheiſts, Fear, honour, friendſhip, hu- 

man reſpect, &c. are reſtraints that would no 

longer exiſt, if his principles became general. 

2. Becauſe Epicurus was brought up in the fear 

of the Gods, and with principles of morality.;. 

and it is hard for the firſt impreſſions not to 

3 influence the conduct, even after one has thrown 
ib; omnia off the yoke. Thus it is that aur modern un- 
Gor fariter believers attribute to Philoſophy. the remains 
et ignorabam of virtue they have preſerved, which, in reality, 
13 3 are but the wreck of their faith, and of their 
zer of. Sap. early chriſtian education“. 3. Though an 
Atheiſt, taken up with his pleaſures, or his. 
Philoſophy, ſhould be a quiet inoffenfive man, 
and, in ſome reſpects, a uſeful citizen, are we 
to conclude he will be ſtill the fame, when 
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Zetter: na hte ant ede the Author of which is not more 
written from a friend to religion, than he ought, we read the following 
Lauſanne by paſſage: © The Preſident muſt needs argue the point: He 
* Proteflant * ſaid, like many others, that without religion we would not 
Lady. Ge- „ have leſs morality, and quoted ſome honeſt men of the 
neva, 1787, « Atheiſt party. Tell him, that in order to judge of the 
Fett the <& matter, it would be neceſſary to ſee three of four genera- 
zh. „ tions, and a whole people of Atheiſts. For, if I have had 
|  « a Father, a Mother, Maſters that were Chriſtians or Deiſts, 
I muſt have - contracted habits of thinking, which I never 
will loſe, whatever ſyſtem I may adopt, and which will 
< influence my children, without my ſeeking or knowing it; 
« fo that if Diderot was an honeſt man, he might thank that 
68 fax gion for it, which from in gratitude, he contended Wat 
« * 4 | | 
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great paſſions are kindled{ in his ſoul, and his 

propenſity to vice ſtrengthened by great in- 

tereſts*? I would not wiſh,” ſays Voltaire pjaioa: 

wy prudently, « to deal with an Atheiſt ebe | 
& Prince, who: might find it his intereſt to Art. A. 

« get me pounded in a mortar: pounded Ie. 

« ] am certain I ſhould be. I would not 

* wiſh, were Ia Sovereign, to have to deal 

with Atheiſt. courtiers, who would find it 

their intereſt to poiſon me: I ſhould be 

obliged, at all events, to be taking antidotes 

every day. It is therefore abſolutely neeeſ- 

fary for Princes · and their ſubjects, that the 


3 


idea of a Supreme Being, the Creator of all 


« things, the diſpenſer of rewards and pu- 


4 niſhments, ſhould be deeply impreſſed upon 


ec all minds.“ « The Atheiſt,” ſays the ſame. Himlly . on 


Philoſopher in another place, „ the Atheiſt, 4:5ei/n.- 


cc double- 


* What has not ambition. alone driven people to, whoſe- 
errors, perhaps, were far ſhort of Atheiſm, Who had only 
an itch for dogmatizing in the Philoſophick way, for running 
down received principles, and ſetting up a morality and reli- 
gion of their own? What diſturbances have they not raiſed- 
in ſtates? What attempts made on the public ſafety ? Py- 
thagoras and Zeno undertook to uſurp the Supreme authority; 
Periander, to be tyrant over his own country-men. In the 
reign of Veſpaſian, Demetrius, Hoſtilius, and Helvetius, had 
the inſolence to go and defy the throne; and compelled that 
good Prince to baniſh the whole ſet; Pallas conſpired againſt 


dhe life of Valens. Locke againſt James II. Raynal is with 


frantic rage blowing up the flame of rebellion. The hiſtory 
of all ages, the annals of all nations, are full of the enormities 
6 Infra, n. 392. % 
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double hearted, ungrateful, a ſlanderer, a plun- 
derer, a eut- throat, acts conſiſtently, if he bo 
** ſure of impunity. on the fide of men; for, if 
there be no God, this monſter is a God to 
_ ©, himſelf: he ſacrifices to himſelf all that he 
* has a wiſh for, and all that ſtands in his 
% way. The moſt tender. entreaties, the ſtrong- 
« eſt reaſons-can have no more effect on him, 
« than on a famiſhed wolf ruſhing on his 
% prey . . It is proved to a demonſtration, 
that Atheiſm, at beſt, may ſuffer the ſocia? 
e virtues. to ſubſiſt in the tranquil apathy of 
„private life, but muſt prompt to the perpe- 
tration of every crime in the ſtorms of pub- 
% lic life. A private ſociety of Atheiſts, be- 
« tween whom there is no bone of contention, 
«6 may laſt ſome, time without diſturbance: 
+ but if the world was governed by Atheiſts, 
© it might as well be under the immediate 
„ controul of thoſe infernal beings, that are 
o7 repreſented to us, as e on the victims 
„ abandoned to their rage.” Rouſſeau, Hume, 
D'Alembert, Monteſquieu, ſpeak on the ſubject 
| Juſt as Voltaire does. 7 fear God,” fafd a 
n of great. good ſenſe : and, next to him, EY 
<< fear only the man that does not fear him! 
Thoſe who give the greateſt extent to tolera- 
, tion, 


»The fame thought is 3 pail "IE FR in a paſſage of the 
26th Pal. 4 75 Nentibus dextere tuæ DONE me, ut fufillan, 


oculi. 


* 


a 
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©, tion, exclude the Atheiſts, and think they 


deſerve death; a deciſion which they ground 
on the unavoidable alternative either of letting 
the ſtate periſh; or ridding it of its moſt mortal 
enemies, - (See Dict. Encyel. Art. Atheiſm.) ü 


2. Though it be not very material to*know 


hs particulars'of Epicutus's life, yet the poſi- 
tiveneſs with which people go on ſounding the 


praiſes of this-Philoſopher, obliges us to ſhow | 


that his morals were perfectly of a piece with 
his doctrine, and that he lived the worthy 
head of that clafs of men, that Horaee calls 
Apicuri de grege Porcor. Voltaire and the Ency- 


clopediſts will abſolutely have it, that Fpicurus 


was a virtuous man, 4 The latter ſay, he ad- 


«© mitted into his gardens many celebrated wo- 


« men: Leontium, the miſtreſs of Metrodorus: 
« Philenis, one of the moſtwvirtuous women of 
« Athens; Necidia, Erotia, Hedia, Marmaria, 
«© Boidia, Phædria.“ Now, all theſe celebrated 
virtuous women, were women of blaſted cha- 
racters, according to Diogenes Lærtius, and the 
ancient writers. One muſt depend exceedingly 


on the ignorance of his readers, to repreſent. 
to them, Philenis as one of the maſt virtuous 
women in Athens. After that, it remains 


only to make them believe that Meſſalina 
was one of the moſt virtuous women in 


Rome. Philenis was worſe Againy than Meſſa - 


L 5 | lina. 
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Ina. Not content with corrupting the _ 
of her time, ſhe laboured to corrupt the youth 
of future ages by an abominable book ſhe com- 
poſed. (See J unius's 3 on thefe words; 
Philænidis Commentarii, and the remark p. to the 
artiele Helen in Bayle's Di dionarg) there is no 
reading 8. Clement of Alexandria, Lucian, 
Martial, Athenæus, Suidas, Giraldi, &c. wich- 
out holding the name of Philenis in execration. 
If the learned Encyelopediſts had but opened f 
the Dictionaries of Gouldman, Stephens, Hoff- 
man, & c; they would have found the name of 
Philenis with an infamous epithet, the fame 
that Diogenes Laertius gives to Necidia, Erotia, 
and the reſt of e ere Epicurus was. 
as debauched as the women he frequented: 
« Were I”, ſays Plutarch, & ever fo willing, 
it would be impeſſible for me to paſs by in 
4 ſilence the impudence and the impertinenoe 
« of this man... . . whoſe ſenfual appetites 
« nothing could ſatisfy but exquiſite meats, 
« delicious wines, the niceft perfumes, and 
« — all that, young females, ſuch as a 
| tium, a Boidion, a Hedia, a Necidion, 
8 he kept and maintained.“ I ſhall 
not attempt to relate what Plutarch adds of 
the horrible. exceſſes of Epicurus with his do- 
meſtick Polyznus, and a woman of pleaſure 
( Wy. his 


* 
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his Treatiſe on the ſubject, That there ir is living 


happy according to the principles of Epicurus, tranſ-- 
lated by Amyot, ph article Leontium in 


Bayle's Dictionary). — 


- 


(130) 2; Allowing that chi e meant 


by Epicurug was ſenſual. pleaſure, have we not 


reaſon to believe that he had other good quali 
ties that made him a reputable Philoſopher ? 


A. 1. If, as we have made it appear, Epi- 


ourus's Syſtem: deſtroys: the foundation, and 


the only rational motive of virtue, what grounds 
can there be for ſuppoſing, that, by a een 
1 he was a virtuous man? 


. There is nothing more apt to enervate 


e virtue than voluptuouſneſs. All the vi- 


gour of the ſoul melts away in · the enjoyment· ; 


of ſenſual pleaſure.. Fortitude, firmneſs, cou-- 
rage, zeal, activity, the love of toil, the taſte 
for great and-ſublime exertions, all is ſwallowed 


up in the deep gulph of effeminacy and de- 

bauchery. But, what is ſtill more remarkable 
is the dreadful effects of this vice upon ſoeiety. 
| There is nothing, ſays one of the moſt ſenſible 


_ writers of this age, nearer allied to cruelty-than: - 


voluptuouſneſs. Degraded by theſe groſs Pug 


- ad 


| fations, man falls into the molt brutal Egoiſm.. 


He conſiders his fellow-creatures only as the 
inſtruments of his Roa as the "ory his 
ks on WE ts My 20 es: 


; 
—- 
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| paſſions, as the victims of his hatred, of his 
humour, of his whims... . An obſervation ve- 
rified by the hiſtory of Nero, of Attila, of 
Mahomet II. of: all the tyrants: that 9 
brought deſolation on mankind. 
(131) 2. Have there not been learned men, 
who wrote Apologics for Epicurus? | 
A. There have, as 1 obſerved already. But | 
Epicurus is not the more virtuous for that; 
and thoſe learned apologiſts employed their 
time very badly. For my part, I had rather 
believe the holy Fathers and Cicero, Plutarch, 
Cumberland, Fabricius, Cardinal Polignac, &c. 
than the apologiſts of Epicurus. An ancient 
poet wrote alſo the apology of Philenis, an 
ancient orator that of Buſiris. Cardan com- 
poſed an encomium of Nero. But what was 
meant only as a literary amuſement by theſe 
writers, is become the <tiquette of modern 
Philoſophy, and a ięrious buſineſs for our new 
Duoniam | Philoſophers. They laviſh their praiſes on Ju- 
ae ya „lian the Apoſtate, they attempt to juſtify 1he 
fdcriis ani, perſecutions of Nero, Domitian, Decius, Dio- 
en cletian, Maxentius, &c. but Samuel, David, 
dicitur. Pal. Conſtantine, Charlemagne, 8. Lewis, & c. they 
9 tear to pieces. To take the lead, and dictate 
to the judgments of the reading vulgar, thoſe 
enen profeſs a contempt for all that Was 
| in 


- 
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in poſſeſſion of the public eſteem, and eſteem 
what common ſenſe ever held in contempt. 
That is, ſays 8. Jerom, labouring to bring peo- Senis lingu-- 


am mutare, 


ple back again to childhood, by obliterating . 


all received ideas, and all acquired knowledge. conn” apts 
. mundum. ad 


— Might we not judge of the life of Epicurus, infuntiam 
by chat of our modern Philoſophers? Thoſe ee 
of them whoſe characters were beſt eſtabliſſied, : 
and that were looked upon as perfect models 

of every virtue, have much diſappointed thoſe 


Who took a nearer view of them“. ( confi- Miſeellane- 
2 ous works, 


dered” ſays Rouſſeau, cc all thoſe grave writers, & f. p. 12 
„as modeſt, wiſe, virtuous, irreproachable 
men: I formed to myſelf ideas quite ange- 
« lical- of their ſociety, and would not have 
„ approached the houſe of any of them but 

« with a kind of religious awe. I have ſeen 
them at laſt: that childiſh prejudice of mine 
is vaniſhed, and that is the only. errour of 
66 e have cured mef”, Do they think 
|». See the art. 5 in the Didi. Antiphil. Ie; is 
an allegorical picture of the character and morals of our 
| Philoſophers. New Memoirs to ſerve for the Hiſtory of the 
Cacouacs, by M. Moreau, 1757. Catechiſm, or deciſions of 
Caſes of Conſcience, by the Abbot of St. Cyr, 1758. Philoſo- 
| phical Mimoirs of the Baron of. ****, by the Abbe de Crillon, 


1777. Philoſophical Confidence, by a Minſter of Geneva, 1777» 

| Phanaticiſm of the Philoſophers, by Linguet. 

+ Hume ts not better ſatizfied with Rouſſeau, than Rouſ- 
ſeau is with the other Philoſophers. He calls him a ſnake 
war med i in the 1 of Jrieadftip. It is worth ones 3 to 

; obſerve 
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we are unacquainted with the anecdotes of 
their life, and that people will be ſtill im- 


poſed upon. by their "—_— encomiums on 


virtue ?* 


C + 
panegyricks, with which the leaders. of the 


philoſophick party are decorated in moſt 1 the 

modern publications? _ 
A. The praiſes they mutually give one ano- 
ther, and receive from the herd of automatick 
282 infidels,, whom the mechaniſm of ſtupid imita- 
the Man tion has made echoes to the heads of Irreligion,, 


born blind. cauſe no ſurpriſe to informed perſons. The ene- 


mies of faith have at all times employed that 


means of propagating their errors. To be an 
25 adherent of theirs, is the pinnacle of merit: 
not to e e ng. If you be 


. 25 ia devotee: 


obſerve cloſely the adverſaries of relfeion. The knowled ge 


— 


of their characters, of their morals, of their conduct, of the 


temper of their minds and of their hearts, is gerhaps the 


ſimpleſt and ſafeſt way to guard againſt the ſeduction of their 


_ writings. Vou will aſk yourſelf: and are theſe the guides 


we muſt follow, the models: we muſt imitate, the idols we. 


_ muſt worſhip ?: 


* Never perhaps was virtue, that lovely modification of he 


rational ſoul, more talked of, more admired, more .extglled, 


than in this age. It would ſecint as if, by the frequent. uſe. .. 
that is made of the. name, people waold make themſelves . 


ſome-amends for the loſs of the thing, or expreſs their regret 


of thoſe parting - charms, which irreligion has baniſhed the, . 


earth, and purſue with a laſt wiſhful look the * of a trea- 


ſure, whoſe value is known only when it is loſt. 


Firtutem Widen, ** alls. 1 Perſuus. : 


PF * „ 
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« devoted to their party, never trouble yourſelf 

« about acquiring abilities or virtues: your de- 

„ yotion to them will ſtand you in lieu of every _ 

« thing : this is the peculiar charaQeriſtic of 

« hereſy, which has been ever diſtinguiſhed by . 

« its paſhon for extolling to the heavens its 

friends and votaries, and finking 3 into nought, | 

«« thoſe who preſume to attack it, or to impede its 

« progreſs. The way with heretics was, firſt to- 

i erect themſelves into men of rare, ſurpaſſing 

merit, and then their partiſans and aſſociates: 

„all that elung to them was great; and the 

« ſingle title of bein in their intereſts, was a 

complete encomwm. | According to them,, 

«© there was none among them but high ge- 

e niuſes, but prodigies of learning and virtue.” 

Do not forget (ſays M. L.) that all party folks 

canonize one another by turns, as Iſaiah ſays, Iſaiah. 9. 

Beatifcant et Beatificantur. _ A celebrated Latin 

Orator expreſſes himſelf very prettily on this. 

ſubject: exercent gugſi quedam monopolia fame, Commire. 

et ſecietates laudum ; laudant mutuo ut laudemur: ON pf 
arte paranda 

 fenore gloriam dant er accipiunt: cateris omnibus fans. 

obtrectant. An elegant poet has given the fol- 

lowing advice to a prince, who was 8 to 


be no friend to the 84 01 e 


now 


237 


From an 
Epiſtle to 
E. Falken-- 
ſtein, at.. 
Tournay, 


1778. 


Ho can you, ſir, not 
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Leſt, of this Philoſophick hot. 


The gen rals, officess and men.. 


Nay, and the raw recruits we ſee 
Practiſing daily for the field; | | | 
Of every kind of worth and merit 
Now judges high, without appeal, . 
Should wreak on 3 that proud alta, A 

Tou ſhew for — EI DE 
Sole guardians to er temple of Lane, 
Which opens at theirwill and Thuts, _ 
From the ſacted gate theif vote 
Tenia the ſceptered monarch off, 
Whoſe virtues on the crown he wears 
Reflect the moſt refulgent luſtre,  _ 


8 


= Une heco that merit adds - * © 


3 


Or, at ee 55 . 
To reach fo high as their She. 
A man, were he the fitft of heroes, 

The moſt:magnanimous of princess, 
-Muſt bear to walk under their banners, 
From their ſuperior light he muſt, 
Borrowing for himſelf a ſpark, 

Trample under foot the old faſhion'd. veil © 
Oft popular illuſion. * eos | 
By this unerring rule it ic 5 

That their impartial ſuffrage 

Fixes all honours and all ranks: 


And dooms 8 9 | 


A Conſtantine, a Theodoſius. = 
Of th; atchievements great and good. 
Oh! may they never undertake 
To write the fair hiſtoric page! 
Were you poſſeſſed of virtues greater 
Than Titus was, or Charlemagne, 
Prince, I ſhould tremble for your fame. 


SECTION 
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SECTION. III. 


— 33) . Are hens not. 3 to whom oils 


gion is uſeleſs, and to whoſe. reformation it is 
not more conducive than Atheiſm ? Bayle 


thinks. this obſervation YL favourable to inere- 
dulity. 


„ EE whether the belief” = a. God | 


has not rendered ſuch people better, it would be 
requiſite to know what, they would have been, 
had they made profeſſion. of Atheiſm. Such a 
one whom religion did not prevent from ſteal- 
ing, had he had no religion, would be a houſe- 
barner, a high-way robber, a murderer. There 
is always a great difference between the worſt 
of Chriſtians and an unbeliever. - However 
inexcuſable vice, in one who has preſerved his 
faith, there is leſs reaſon to deſpair of his 
amendment, than. of that of an unbeliever ſub» 
ject to the ſame paſſions. In the firſt, vice is a 
weakneſs which, faith condemns. The perſua- 
ſion he is in that his conduct is criminal and 
dangerous. to himſelf, is a reaſon for hoping, 
that one time. or other he will reform, or will 
recoil. from other crimes, which his religion 
condemns with more ſeverity. He has always 


an unerring rule to direct his E rela- 
tive. 
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tive to good and evil: and if the prevalence of 
paſſion hinders him from conforming to this 


rule in ſome inſtances, it is not to be preſumed 
he will deviate from it upon all occaſions. The 


unbeliever on. the contrary ſees, in the vice he 


is addicted to, nothing that claſhes with his 


doctrine. It was the paſſions that gave birth to 


ineredulity, and incredulity in its turn autho- 


where they will ſtop; and all that can be faid 
with certainty is, that there is no exceſs, no 
enormity, to which they will not drive an unbe- 


_ riſes the paſſions and enflames them, Free and 
_ unbridled in their courſe, there is no knowing 


lever, if all his ſteys are meaſured by his prin- 


ciples. The ſenſe of goodneſs and rectitude he 
bas from nature, is all the ſupport his probity 


has; but theſe ſentiments we again, and can- 
not too often repeat it, ſtand themſelves in need 
of being ſupported. Without this foundation, 


the fabric has no ſolidity, and the ſmalleſt guſt 


of the paſſions is able to overthrow it. Such is. 
the invaluable advantage of faith. Thoſe who 
obey its dictates, it raiſes to an eminent degree 


of ſanctity. In the ſhipwreck of morals, probity 


at leaſt it can preſerve. But it is the part of 


0 


incredulity, when once the Chriſtian virtues 


arc Bone, to leave no reſource for the moral. 


"0. 
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2. If religion does not mend all men, there 
are manyeit does. Is a remedy uſeleſs, becauſe 
it does not cure all thoſe that are fick? ? 
3. © Crimes are committed in ſpite of reli- 
66 vgs they are committed in ſpite of the 
, civil laws, in ſpite of the voice of reaſon, in 
e ſpite of philoſophy. Therefore religion. 
% law, reaſon, philoſophy, are ſources of miſ- 
chief to fociety, as well as Atheiſm.— The 
« ſophiſm is ridiculous and ought to make 
them bluſh, who bring it forward. Such is 
the anſwer of the author of the Spirit of Laws. 
(134) 2, Are not the civil laws, honour, 
education, &c. a more powerful check upon 
the paſſions, than religious ſentiments.? - 
A. 1. The civil laws axe attentive only to the 
good of ſociety, and check only what is exter- 
nal in vice. Religion forms the mind and the 
heart of man, proſcribes the ſecret as well as 
the public crimes, condemus the will as well as. 
the deed. Impunity, ſo common at the tribu- 
nal of the laws, is baniſhed from the tribunal of 
religion 1 * civil laws may be unjuſt, im- 
8 pradent 
* Lucretius e A en Si come and ſup- 
port the laws. In the delirium, ſays he, or in a dream, a 
malefactor may happen to publiſh his crimes, and.- thereby 


prevent chem from continuing unknown. A Philoſopher 
who gives ſuch ſubſtitutes as theſe to the belief of a God, muſt 


be 8 LE 3 or . But let us hear che 


2 * 
2 
> 


—— — nn 


| prudent, unreaſonable, they often contradict 


one another, they vary according to the climates 
the governments, the tempers of the legiſlators, 


Kc. There is; to be ſure, with reſpect to ſo- 


lidity and uniformity, a very hopeful foundation 
for virtue to reſt on! The unbehevers, ever 
in contradiction with themſelves, ever incon- 
ſiſtent in all the parts of their ſyſtems, aſſure 
us that religion is an invention of the legiſlators; 


calculated to maintain their authority; and the 


rigour of the laws; how then can they come 
now and tell us, that theſe laws are ſufficient 
of themſelves, | and e, ape of all 925 
coef 2 : 
The Atheiſt's Honour; in concert; no 
adi with his reaſon, requires he ſhonld en- 

joy, as long as he is able to enjoy, and that 
nothing ſhould with impunity: oppofe his inte- 


reſt. In this Tyſtem real honour, as well as 
real virtue are words without meaning. 


poet himſelf aclivering this fublime Jofrine. It will give us 
fome idea of the e to which the Atheiſts bring " 
ſelves. | 
. ec facile eſt plac idam et A ire ito. 
| Dui wiotat Jacki communiafedera facts 3 * 4 8 
Etſi fallit enim diviem genus bumanumgue 
Perpetuo tanren id fore clam diffidere debet : 
Quippe ubi ſe multi per ſomnia ſape es | 
Aut morbo delirantes, protraxe feruntur. | 
2 E celata diu in medium Pu dedi ſſæ. 


* | Lib. 5,De Nat. Rerum 
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23. Education is the teaching of children the 

principles that are to regulate their conduct. 
Methinks I hear an Atheiſt thus inſtructing his 
ſon: Lou have nothing to hope or to fear 
« from God: you may conceal yourſelf from 


<< .the eyes of men: yeu have no other happi- 
« neſs to expect, but that which you will 


4 procure yourſelf: to arrive at it, your paſ- 
«« ſions will be your guides.“ This boy muſt 
undoubtedly become a pattern of virtue. 


Beyond that” (the idea of a juſt Ge who 


rewards. and . puniſhes) © beyond- that,” ſays 


Rouſſeau, „I ſee nothing but injuſtice, hypo- 


„ ently: and falſehood among men. Private 


„ intereſt, which i in a competition mult bear 
« down every ching, teaches every individual 
« to deck out vice with the maſk of virtue. 
Let every one work : for ine: Tet them labour for 
cc my happineſs at the. expence of their own : let 
« every thing be done for my benefit : let _mantind 
<6 periſh, tf requiſe tte, in anguiſh and miſery, to ſpare 


40 mea mameut of pain or Hunger. Such i 18 the | 
« inward language of every unbeliever - who _ 


10 reaſons. Ves, I will maintain it while I 


66 live: a whoever has ſaid in his heart, There 


is no God, if he ſpeaks otherwilhs he is 
46 either a bar or a madman.” ; 


: : , | 5 : 7 1 54 7, 
. 5 2 8 — * : — * 4 5 . i 8 * , _— ( 
— * 2 : 8 * , bl * > x ; . 7 ba 
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(135) D. Is not the ſuperſtitious man, 5 | 
forms to himſelf falfe notions of God, more to 
be blamed than the Atheiſt, who only denies 
His exiſtence ? This at leaſt is the . of 
Plutarch and Bayle. 

A. 1. The Atheiſt is more blameable in re- 
gard to God, whoſe moſt eſſential attribute, 
which is his exiſtence, he denies, and thereby 
attacks, in the moſt direct nner, the ae 
of the neceſſary Being. 

1 2. He is more blameable wich aa to 
= | ſociety, whereof he overturns the foundation, 
44 and looſens all the ties. Plutarch had rather it 
1 | ſhould be ſaid, There is no Plutarch, than that Plu- 
14 tarcb is a bad man: but T. There is no neceffity 
„ that Plutarch ſhould exiſt. 2. Plutarch's exiſt- 
| ence is nothing to human ſociety. 3: The ſu- 
perſtitious man, by forming to himſelf falſe 
' Potions of the Deity, does not mean to inſult 
the Supreme Being, but to attribute to it the 
„ qualities he thinks compatible with its infinite 
= perfections. As to Bayle, we may refute him 
T] Vole. Trea- here with the words of his owncopyift. « When 
 tiſe on To- cc men,” ſays he, © have not right notions of 
— = cc the Deity, they ſupply the place of them with 
& wrong ones; juſt as in hard times people trade 
« with bad, for want of good money. The hea- 
«then dreads committing a crime for fear of 
66 _ | 
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. being puniſhed by his idols : the Indian” of 


« Malabar is in like manner afraid of being | 


« Ie by his: a 77 


SECTION IV. 1 


| 7 36) 9. CAN the miſchiefs, that Atheilm 
would bring upon ſociety, come up to 8 
that Fanaticiſm has brought ? 


A. Fanaticiſm, which is a hliLoatve _ 2 


for objects, either religious or conſidered as 
ſuch, is an evil without doubt; but this evil, 
which is always ſtrongly oppoſed by Religion 
herſelf*, is an incomparably ſmaller. evil than 
Eheim. Fanataciſm, ſays * J. Rouſſeau, * 
however cruel and bloody, is a great-and vigo- 
rous paſſion that exalts the human heart; 
whereas Irreligion, and, generally ſpeaking, 
the reaſoning, philoſophiſing ſpirit, pins down 


to this life, enervates, debaſes the ſoul, concen- 
trates all the paſſions in the meanneſs of ſelf. 


e cc 1 Atheiſm does not cauſe the 


cc ſhedding 


* In Yo - of 8 particularly Catholics, 


enthuſiaſm and fanaticiſm can hardly find acceſs to ſound ſen- 
ſible heads; becauſe, among the Catholics, the rule of faith 
and morals is aſcertained by a common publick ſtandard of 
doctrine, iſſuing at once from reaſon and revelation. All 
that does not ſquare with this rule is acknowledged to be 
illuſion and cenſurable imagination. 
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2 ſhedding of human blood, it is not ſo much 


6 from a love of peace, as from an' indifference 
® to what i is good. The world may go as * 


4 liſt, it matters not to the pretended ſage, ſo 


* he remain quiet in his cloſet. His principles 


go not to the killing of men, but he prevents 


them from coming to life, by deſtroying mo- 
« rality.” He ſays, pretty like that deſponding 
ſhepherd, mentioned by an ancient poet: omnia 


Virg. Ec- vel medium fiant mare. What is the good of the 


ue. 8. 


ſtate to me? what the proſperity, the glory of 
my country? My ſoul bereft of her hopes, 
balked of her immortality, withdrawn from that 
worſhip whereby ſhe Tived in communication 
with heaven, with men, with all parts of the 
creation, inſulates and contracts herſelf, and 
reduced to the nature and condition of the brute, 
gives to her views and pretenſions the ſame 
limits and concerns. Fanaticiſm ſet looſe at the 
object of its rage, is reſtrained in every thing 
elſe by the voice of Religion: Atheiſm ſtops at 
nothing, and ſets no bounds to its devaſtations. 
Should a priſoner, in the violence of paſſion, 
make uſe of his chain to knock down his fellow 
priſoner, will any body ſay, he would have 
been a leſs dangerous fellow, had he not been 
chained.— Fanaticiſm is but a temporary miſ- 
chief, that e when the ferment of the 
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blood i is over: but Atheiſm is a e evil, 8 


that gnaws and conſumes without. intermiſſion. 
If it be not always. i in the paroxyſm, its very 
ſilence, ſays a Philoſopher, like the ſilence of 
death, makes woful havock. Stories, with ri- 
diculous exaggerations, have been told of the 


miſchiefs cauſed by Fanaticiſm: had Atheiſm 


ever had the ruling of this world, there would 
be no body to write the hiſtory of its ravages: 

the human ſpecies would have been deſtroyed, 
as it would by Caligula, had it had but one 
head*.—Atheiſm . too has had its fanaticks, 
witneſs a Vanini, witneſs the young Atheiſts 


of Abbeville, who were ſentenced by an arret 


of the Parliament of Paris f. Lucretius tells 
us the contempt of the Gods uſed, at times, 
to throw the ſoul of Epicurus into violent agi- 


tations +. The Syſtem of 4 Nature ſays, it is im- 


PIR for one not to grow. warm ON a ſubject 


. This tyrant wiſhed A the whole human pecies had but 


one head, that he might have the picaſure of ſtriking it off at 


one blow. 


+. They inſulted publickly the moſt ſolemn diſplay of reli- 


gious pomp, broke the Crucifixes and the images; imitated in 


deriſion the ſacred myſteries; adored on bended knees, books 
filed with profaneneſs and obſcenity. , See the arret of the 


Parliament of Paris, of the 4th June, 1766. The ſame N | 


dalous ſcene was renewed 1 in Liege, in x7 79. 


1 Dem nec cura Deum, nec fulmina, nec minitanti 
Murmure compreſſit celum, ſed eo magis acrem 


4 7 
* r 
* 
1 


Virtutcm irritant animi. Lib. x. De Nat. Rerum. 
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he conſiders as important: : and was there ever 
an author that thought his ſyſtem of greater im- 


portance? The Editors never ceaſe dignifying | 


it with the epithet of important, and highly im- 


| portant, What is this reſtleſs rage for proſe- 


lyting, with which Rouſſeau fo juſtly reproaches 
the Atheiſts, what elſe but downright Fanati- 
ciſm? What are all the manceuvres and in- 
trigues of the Philoſophick party, ſo preva- 
tent in this age? What, their ridiculous ex- 
ceſſes in 1778, at the death of their old 
leader, their atrocious behaviour to all who 


_ preſume to oppoſe their progreſs; that ſelf- 
ſufficiency; | in ſhort, that medley they ſhew 


of pride, ignorance and profaneneſs, what elſe, 
but rank Fanaticiſm“. Now, if every ſpecies 
of Fanaticiſm deſerves execration, in what pre- 
dicament is this to be held? And if Fanaticiſm 


alone can vie with Atheiſm for the precedency 
among the ſcourges of mankind, how will it be, 


when both theſe fiends are combined together F. 


Let us conclude this 2 by ſaying, with 


the 


Pride, preſumption, a beated imagination, ignorance, a ſpi- 


Moral Eſ- rit of independence, there, ſays a Philoſopher, are the real 
ſays, Eſſ. 3 of fanaticiſm. | leave it to be determined whether 


22th. 


theſe qualities are to be found on the fide of the adorers of a 
God, or on that of the enemies of his exiſtence and worſhip. 
Lee the fanaticifm bf the Philoſophers by W e ry by 
the bye, ATW re . 
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the Philoſopher we have already more than 
once oppoſed to the Atheiſt, that the exiſt- 
ence of God 


Is of Society the facred bond, 

Of Equity the primary foundation, 

The ruffian's terrour, and the juſt man's hope. 
Robbed of their ſtamp divine, ſhould e er the heavens 
Ceaſe to make known the glories of their Maker; 

If God were not, God then ſhould be invented. 

Him let the ſage proclaim, let monarchs dread. 
Oppreſs me not, ye kings, or, if your pride 

Diſdain the tears you cauſe mine eyes to ſhed, | 

have a friend in heaven. Know that, and tremble“. 


» The impoſſibility of preſerving human ſociety, and pro- 
curing ſafety and happineſs to its members, without the idea 


of a God, ought to be conſidered as a demonſtration of his 


exiſtence. His name indeed is written on every part of the 
creation: The grandeur and beauty of the work ſpeaks, in 
the moſt expreſhve language, the power and wiſdom of the 
Maker : but, framing us, as he has done, ſuch 2s not to be 
able to do without him, does he not thereby ſhew himſelf to 
us, in a more conſpicuous light, as the witneſs and judge of 
all our actions and thoughts, indiſpenſably neceſſary to our 


ba 


Volt. Ep. 
to the Aus 
thor of the 
Book on the 
three Impafs 
tors. 


happineſs? That is one of the moſt convincing proofs of his 


exiſtence. It is written at once in our minds and in our 
hearts. - 
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FEOF <<O>> — 1 
Book the Second. 


CHAPTER . 


* the Soul knut Y 


SECTION T. 


(137) 2. Wrar is the main point in 
queſtion among Philoſophers, in their end- 
leſs debates. on 8 ſubject of the foul's es 
tuality 7 7 
A. It is to determine whether | matter be 
capable of knowledge and thought. 15 
(138) 2, Is it full evident that matter can- 
not be raiſed to. that degree of excellence and 
Perfection! * FINE 
| : : Lo We 


B. 1 ch. 2. 
| 2. 
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A. We have proved to a demonſtration that 
matter has not even the power of moving itſelf, 
and that it can get no motion but from a foreign 
cauſe. Now between motion and thought the 
gap is very wide. Though matter had the 
power of moving itſelf, there could be nothing 
inferred in favour of its thinking power; which 
| ſhews how far the ſyſtem of the materialiſts is 

mort of probability. All the notions we have 
of matter concur in repreſentin g it as a ſub/Nance 
merely paſſi ve; that is even the definition that 
ſome Philoſophers have given of it. Now, a 
being merely paſſive that could produce thought 
and would have the inconceivable activity of the 
human mind, is a moſt ridiculous abſurdity. 

(139) ©. Is it not confining the power of 
God, to refuſe him that of RE a portion of 
matter capable of thinking? 
A. No; no more than if one refuſed kim the 
power of cauſing two and two not to make four, 
To place within, God's power, things contra- 
diQory, ideas that deſtroy one another, is in- 
ſulting his ſovereign Majeſty, and ſpreading 
darkneſs over our belief of his Omnipotence. 
(149) 2; Notwithſtanding the known attri- 
butes. of, matter, have there not been Philoſo- 
phers who allowed. it the e of think- 
ng ? 

„„ : pp” 4 An 


L 1 1 
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Ln. An Engliſhman of the name of 7 
and a Frenchman of the name of Voltaire, 
have laboured to bring that idea into vogue, 

but it has not throve among people of ſenſe. 
Locke, upon that occaſion, has been extolled by 
the materialiſts, as a man of profound genius; 
but Ramſay, who was well verſed in men, and 
particularly acquainted with Locke, ſpeaks 
very differently of him. « Locke,” ſays: he, Ra 3 to M. 
« a ſuperficial genius, who has written the 

« elements, rather than inveſtigated thoroughly 

« the principles of philoſophy, was, I. believe, 

« a decided Socinian. When a Philoſopher i is 

« no longer graced by authority, he will infal- 

&« libly go aſtray.” 

(141) 2. On what foundation did theſe two. 

gentlemen build their opinion? 

4. On our want of a ſufficient Lnawicdge 

of the inward nature of matter, to pronounce 
upon what may, or may: not be FOE with 
it. a 
_ (142) 9. Is that 5 very . „ 
A. It is juſt as if I attributed to the beings I 
am not thoroughly. acquainted with, qualities 
oppoſite to thoſe I know them to poſſeſs. 6 L 
„ know not,” ſaid a man of wit, talking on 
this ſubject, « all that is in the mind of 
ce Locke and Voltaire, but would i it be the leſs 

66 ridiculous 
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6 ridiculous of me to > go. and fuppoſe is a 
« parcel of pebble-ſtones, cut round or ſquare, 
& or rhomboid like.” I muſt do juſtice to 
J. 2. ch. 23. Locke, notwithſtanding the doubts he has en- 
deavoured to raiſe upon this matter: he has 

done homage to truth, and has himſelf demon- 

ſtrated the incompatibility of matter and 

thought. te £ appears,” fays he, « with the 
e utmoſt evidence,” that as we have) no other 
« idea of matter, but as "of ſomething i in which 

% many qualities exiſt that ſtrike our ſenſes; _ 

4 fo, no ſooner have we ſuppoſed ' a ſubje ct i in 
cc which thought, knowledge, doubt, &c. exiſt, 

than we conceive as clear an idea of the ſpi- 

& ritual, as we did of the corporeal ſubſtance. 

« It is impoſſible,” adds he, = 0. conceive 

ic that matter can from itſelf get feeling, per- 

ce e ee, knowledge. Divide it into as many 

4 parts as you pleaſe, ive it as much motion 

4 and as many ſhapes as you pleaſe, thoſe infi- 

6 nitely ſmall parts, will not act otherwiſe on 

«© bodies of proportionable bulk to theirs, than” 

ol. bodies of inch or foot diameter. The 

6 parts of an inch or a foot diameter impel 

„ one another; that 1 is all they can do; the 
& ſmall ones can do no more. Motion, in 

CO ſhort, continues he, c can never  beget thought, 


cc « and, it will be for « ever as far beyond the 
| : ; E 8 8 ii >, c power 
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tr © power of motion and matter to producg 
« knowledge, as it is beyond the power . of 
« naught, to produce matter. 

Voltaire, „in a dialogue between Lucretiug 
and Poſidonius, returns like Locke to common 
fenſe, with which he falls-1 in, almoſt as often 
as he falls . 


Pofedonius. You'll readily allow, rd is 


e no likelihood. of a rock's being capable of 
« compoſing the Iliad.. Would a ſun beam be 
% more capable | ? Suppoſe the ſun beam an 
© hundred thouſand times more ſubtile and 
« rapid: will that brightneſs, that brane” þ; ever 
« amount to feeling and thought?“ 

Lucretius. Perhaps they may, when i in or- 
_ « gans duly prepared.“ 

Pgſidonius. © There you are reduced. to per- 
te hapses. Fire is not more qualified of itſelf 
« to think than ice. Though Iſhould: ſuppoſe 
« it to be fire; that which thinks in you, which 
« feels and wills, you would be then forced to- 
« allow, that it is not of itſelf, it N feels, 
cc and thinks. | 

| Lucretius. “ No, it is not + of itſelf, bur by 
ec the combination of that fire with my or. 
6 gans.“ 85 5 
 P:jidnius.” © How can you imagine, "that 
ce from two bodies, neither of which thinks 
"© « ſeparately 
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7. . ſeparately, thought can ariſe when they are 

& joined 
T.ucretius. « As a tree and clay ſeparately 

4% bear no fruit, and do bear h when the 
4 tree is planted in the clay.“ * 

) Pofedonius. « The compariſon is only plauf bis | 
« The tree has in itſelf the feed of the fruit, 
& as we ſee in the buds, and the juice of the 
earth expands theſe buds. It would be re- 
« quiſite then, that fire had in itſelf the ſeeds 
of thought, and that the en of hs _ 
& ſhould expand thoſe ſeeds.”  _ 
Tucretius. c What impoſbbilty do you | ſee 
„„ „ 

Pe ofedonius.. cc 1 165 chat fg tae ED 
« tial, matter, has no more pretenſion to 
40 thought, than a ſtone. The production of 2 
« being muſt have ſomething in it ſimilar to 
40 that which produces it. Now, a thought, 
« a feeling, an act of the will, have no 
«+ thing in them that reſembles fire.” 

(143) 2 Since the domain ef matter is in- 
creaſing every day, by means. of the phenomena 
exhibited. by electricity and magnetiſm, is there 
not room to hope that ſome time or other, qua- 
hties will be: diſcovered in matter, which will 
_ it near the power of thinking? ? 


Þ The: 
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A. The known qualities of matter "an not . 
certainly be deſtroyed by the unknown ones, 
nor the old by the new; and therefore we may 
ſafely pronounce upon what matter will never 


+ £4 


be, though we cannot upon the whole of what 
it will be. It will for ever have extenſion, for K 
ever diviſibility, &c. but the ſimplicity, the 


activity of thought will never belong to it.— 
Indeed our underſtandings are nonplufled . 
the effects of electricity, of magnetiſm, and 


other wonders of nature. But in all theſe boy p 
nomena we fee nothing but a blind, paſſive, : 
and merely mechanical principle, that can enter 
into no degree-of compariſon with a principle, | 
that knows, deliberates, and acts freely. Will 
any body ſay, that electrical fire thinks, chat 
attraction reflects, that both the one and 
the other have a ſpontaneous motion . 
Beſides, all motion is diviſible, which can not 
be ſaid of the thinking faculty, unleſs you 
would be for ſhewing one half, one fifth 
of an human intellect“. Heb; 1s 2 e 
„ Co „„ from 


To theſe . but . con W on cli@ri- 


city, I ſhall add ſome of the ſimpleſt reflections, drawn from 
its known properties. How could the electrical fluid be 


ſtored up in the fibres of the brain and ner ves? How could 


it ſettle itſelf for the ſpace of a-century within a ſkull, while 


the lighteſt cauſes are ſufficient to · agitatè and divert it from 


its _— and give it the _ and moſt. unaccountable 


motions 


29 * 
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PAD TTAY 14 ee Re 
from Bernier, that completely juſtifies theſe 
obſervations. ** My dear,” (fays he, writing to 
his friend Chapelle) <<. have we not agreed, you | 
« and I, a hundred and 4 hundred times, 

on that our underſtanding, though 1 it Mould 
6 exert itſelf to the utmoſt, could never conceive 
66 how, from a parcel of unfeeling particles, 


ct any 44 © copld ariſe endued with feeling, and 
7 11 that 


3 
* y 
- Tay OP 
g 2 


motions. What a working would there not be in Rs hue - 
man head in ſtormy weather, particularly when the fulminat- 
ing matter leaves its home in the clouds, and comes down to 
travel upon earth! No doubt, thoſe looſe inſulated parcels - 
would do all in their power, to get united to the fluid, of 
which they conſtitute a part—On the other hand, this ſub- 
ſtance, homogeneous to the human fouls, would exert itſelf to 
reunite with them, in preference to ali inanimate matter. So. 
there would be thouſands of people thunderſtruck, whilſt iron, 
lead, and all the more electrifiable matters would receive but 
Feeble influences from it. —Our lives, without a miracle, cou d 
not ſtand it two days. The ſmalleſt bit of metal would put 
an end to them. No more would be requiſite than a little 
conductor; a penknife, ſor inſtance, clapped under a man's 
noſe; Would drain him of his ſoul, and make him drop dead 
upon the ſpot. —Add to that, the perpetual diſplacing of the 
| ſoul, and the filling up of the vacancy with another. For, 
if it conſiſts only of electrical fluid, as often as the body is 
duly electrified, it muſt retire and flip away, as water does 
out of a baſon that gets in a new ſupply; or air out of a 
room, where a current, or ventilator is introduced. Now, 
this ſoul, thus diſplaced and replaced, without her perceiving. 
any thing of it, and without the ſmalleſt alteration, the 
ſmalleſt interruption of the ineffable feelings of the MR; 
and the new ſoul, which in an inſtant becomes thoroughly ac- 
= nted with all the affairs of the old one, and thinks her- 
that very ſoul, and that with the moſt intimate, the 
moſt irreſiſtible conviction : theſe page are ene wn. 
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that with all their atoms, however: ſmall;. 
however volatile they make them, Thateyer, 
* motion and figure they give them, in whate- 
ver order, mixture or diſpoſition they exhibit : 
them, nay, and however careful the hand 
that directs them, they never can make us 
i conceive how there can ariſe from them a 
% compound, I do not fay rational as man, but 
even ſenſitive, ſuch as we may ſuppoſe the 
meaneſt and moſt imperrect worm that 1 is 
found in the eartn. | D 
(144) Als it not as hard to conceive the 
action of a ſpirit upon matter, or that of matter 
upon a ſpirit, as to conceive matter endued with 
intellect ? E. n | 8 
A. A famous Epicurean has affirmed it, and 
his diſciples are eternally repeating it“. That 
1s maintaining that the words di ifficulty and 4b. 
ſurdity are ſynonimons, and that one may as 
well admit an inconſiſtency, as confeſs a mat- 
ter of fac, that is certain and inconteſtable, 
though it cannot be accounted for. I am ſenſi- 
ble, from inward conviction, that my ſoul acts 
upon my body, and that my body acts upon my 
ſoul. How that is done I know not: I muſt 
then believe that my ſoul does not act, and 
that nothing acts W eel her; 3 or elſe, that a 
En: thing 


* 
© 
4 


ba Tangere enim et tangi, niſi corpus, nulla poteſt ret, Lucret, | * 


> 
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thing, by its nature incapable of thinking, ; 
thinks nevertheleſs very really. A fine way 
indeed of getting. over 2 difficulty! We muſt 
ſay too that the ſun gives no light, becauſe it 
is impoſſible to conceive how, at every inſtant 
he emits an action, heat and colours ſtill new, 
to the diſtance of fifty of an hundred millions of 
leagues. We muſt alſo believe we are blind, 
and that it is abſurd to acknowledge the reality 
© fight ; for, who can ever explain how, with- 
in aneye of half an inch diameter, the light 
can collect the dimenſions and proſpect of the 
whole world? Indeed an action of matter 
upon ſpirit, ſimilar to that which one portion of 
matter may practiſe upon another, would be 
abſurd ; but there are numberleſs ways of acting 
whereof we know but few, and even thoſe but 
very imperfectly. In how many ways cannot 
one body act upon another? Can we flatter 
ourſelves of knowing all theſe ways? F. Boſ- 
cowick, and many Newtonians hold, that even 
in the action of one body upon another, non detur 
contaftus immediatus, that is to ſay, that bodies, 
even when they hat, and mutually impel one 
another, do not come into immediate contact. 
If that be fo, the difficulty of conceiving the. 
action of one body upon another, will be full 
as great as that of explaining the action of a 
Py * a * 
SECTION 
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C 14 5 2. {ES eg "bronx Te arguments. 
that prove the Spirituality of the Soul, 1 is there 


not a more rie way of, Forming | to an e 
conviction of it? 55 


3 is, only. * . a pe 4-45 on 


one's ſelf. Let the Philoſopher | aſk his ſoul 
whether ſhe be matter or not; ſhe will anſwer 


him with more preciſion than all. the ſages upon 


| earth *, A being that knows, itſelf, that looks 


back on its own thoughts, that reflects « on its 


exiſtence, and knows it by an inward, inef- 
fable, indiviſible feeling, i 18 evidently ſpiritual. 
' The general idea of ſubſtance we gather from 
our own thinking being, or our ME; as we 
Conceive. ANTS, ſo Ceri: exiſting by itſelf, 
+; + „„ and 

* A man genius F her + pkg as nn : 


eie vilifying, ins hm, thyſelf by the notion of finding in 
that dumb heap of parts, atoms, corpufcles, dirt and mire, 


« the whole of what thou art. In me thy grandeur, thy 


« intelle& is centered. If I have been united to a mean lump- 
of matter, it was to give it life, not to receive it: thy 


body is become my priſon; but to me was given the ea, 


« of moving and directing it. Aﬀe me not of thine ey 

« they never will ſee me; enquire not for me of thy right 
« hand; it is not qualified to lay hold on me: my nature is 
like my voice: thou heareſt it, and yet it has not ſtruck 
* thine ear. I am like the God thau adoreft ; thou feeleſt 
« his power, yet ſeeſt him not. I am Thee ; but the inſtant 
4 thou wilt be nothing but Ate, that * will all thy 
N commence.” 


Daniel | 
Heinſius. 
Lib. i. De 


contemptu 
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and ſo wnconnefted with any thing elſe, as the 


| ME. But, clear as it is that the thinking being 


is a ſubſtance, fo clear is it alſo that this ſub- 
ſtance is indiviſible and ſimple, a perfect unit. It 
is the ME that has various ſenſations, or various 
ideas, and compares them with one another; 
the ME that delights in viewing the enamel of | 


that lawn, 1 the ſound of that bag- 


pipe. It is the azz that enjoys all that, and 
accounts with itſelf for its enjoyment. When 
one attends to it feriouſly, particularly in the 
dead ſilence of the night, when all external 


things are huſhed, it is impoſſible not to feel 


what a difference there is between this Mx and 

the corporeal part, how independent it is of 

8 e every Buſion of the ſenſes *. 
; OM When 


W Sin ne 1215 ** bt phontefactem imaginations ludi. i 
Feeatorid, mihi eſſe me, idgue poſſe et amare certi ſimum eſt. Auguſ- | 
tinus, lib. xi. De Civit Dei. A Poet of the 16th century 
has expreſſed this inward ineffable power of the me, in the ab- 
ſolute ſilence of the fenſes and of all nature, with an energy 
and an elegance ſuitable to a truth fo evidently and ſo deeply 
felt, and that forms ſo ſtriking a contraſt with the * 
coarſeneſs of Epicurean Cucretius. ä 
Nonne vides, quoties nox circumfunditur atra, 7 
ES umen ſi terga oceant, terramque, Pol. mques . Tn 1 
Cum rerum obduxit ſpecies obnubilus ger, | 
- Nee. Hager impulſas, aut vox allabitur aures, 
Ut nullo intuitu mens jam defixa, recedit 
Inn ſeſe, et wires intra ſe colligit omnes F 
Ut magno hoſpitio potitur, ſeque excipit ipfa 


%%% ot arr ies ens os 7 
t gaudet ſibi juncta, ſibigue intenditur ipſa, 
Jon ſcbi tota incumbens, totamque pererrans 
. —— ſpatio, * 2 t 
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cc When I was taken up,” ſays a celebrated phi- Bo 


6 
6 
46 
cc 
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cc 
6 
cc 
Ct 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


loſopher, « with the ſtudy of myſelf, I could: 
« not account with myſelf for the ſimplicity of Pref. | 
myſelf, ſuppoſing the ſoul to be material. I? 


thought I ſaw diſtinctly that this A is ever 
one, ever ſimple, ever indiviſible ; that it- 


© could not be a modification of the ſubſtance. 
that has extenſion, ' nor the reſult of any mo- 


tion whatſoever. I therefore admitted the 
exiſtence of an immaterial ſoul, to anſwer 


the phenomena, I could not otherwiſe ex- 
plain. Gaſſendi in like manner, thought chat 


nothing evinced more clearly the ſpirituality 
of the human intellect, than this power it 


has of looking back on itſelf, and judging of 
its own operations. It is a ſpirit only chat E 
can do that. For the eye ſees not that it ſees, nor 


c goes the ear hear that it hears ; But the buman 
« foul judgeth its own judgments.” 


(146) 2. Can not this ſimplicity of. REAL ME, 


which is evidently known by itſelf, and by the. 


feeling of which it conſiſts, be rendered palpable: 
by any reaſoning ? | 


A. Here is one which, for res Gomes 
preferable to the reſt ; it would be needleſs to 
multiply them in a ſubject that has been ſo often 
diſcuſſed. I ſuppoſe, for an inſtant, that my 
foul has two parts. I hear a man ſpeaking to 


wv 


eng pla- 
tion of N at. 
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: me, and, at che ſame time, I ſee his figure and 
his features. Each part of my ſoul feels a ſen- 
ſation; but the one feels not that of the other, 


: 


becauſe the one is not the other. The part 4 
cannot compare its ſenſation with that which it 
has not: the part B will be in the fame caſe: 
it will not even know whether its companion | 
has felt any thing. Now, I readily compare 
the different impreſſions tranſmitted to me at 
once by my ſenſes 3 conſequently 'the principle, 
that receives and compares theſe two ideas, muſt 
| be — bop and perfeAty _, 


(147) L Does 


;# The ae of. thi Helvian Letters e this Abs | 
Bon in different points of view, that ſtrengthen the impreſſion, 
and bring its truth within the reach of every underftanding. 
_ © If the intellective ſubſtance be matter, the part of my foul 
< that ſces the top of yonder oak, is not the part that ſees 
4 the branches; nor is this the part that fees the trunk 
« which ſupports them. As many leaves as I diſcern, ſo 
& many thinking beings are there in me. Millions of them 
= — are; ſince the part that thinks at the right, is not that 
« which thinks at the left; ſince that which the ſight and 
& thought of the higher leaves affects, is not that which is 
e affected by the fight and thought of the lower leaves; ſince 
4 the fight and thought of each point in one and the ſame 
leaf affects ſo many different points of my ſoul, each of which 
« thinks. There is one abſurdity. Each of thoſe beings, 
“ each of thoſe thinkin vg parts, fees but an infinitely ſmall 
part of the oak: each of them ignores the thought of thoſe 
that are contiguous to it, before, beſide and behind it ; yet 
« each believes it ſees the oak from top to bottom, and thinks 
« of its whole height, though it ſees but a very ſmall part of 
it: another abſurdity.” — None of thofe thinking beings 
4 ſee at one and the ſame time the oak and that humble buſh 
that grows hard by it. None of them can, at one and the 
« ſame 


4 * 2 * * 3 — 
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27 I 47) 7 Does not the AE, according to 
M. Buffon, exift alſo Among the brute creation, 
though not ſo extenſively? 5 

A. The learned naturaliſt has fallen into alk 
miſtake, by his ſuppoſing the AE was compoſed 
only of ſenſation and reminiſcence, (FT. iv. p. 5 2.) 
But as the 2E is intellective only and Pi 
_— offspring of thought, and the enjoyment 0 of 

it is evident it cannot exift in tlie brutes, 
© Raja to the principles himſelf has laid 


"E317" 5 


down, concerning the nature of man, and other 


animals. 


(148) 2, If our ſenſe of che A lies 90 deep . 


with us, if it be fo excluſively peculiar to the 
Tpiritual foul, how comes it to be loſt in a Firood, 
ora fainting fit, and even in our ſleep ? EEE 

A. Without recurring to the opinion of thofe 
phitoohers, who hold that the foul * thinks, 
though 


7 — 4 1 f „ * * * 1 
— 2 5 * | : e7 1 
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« compare the oak with the buſh: all at once judge of the 
< difference between the two: a third abſurdity. 
the pretended Philoſopher offer to fay, the thought of the 
« buſh and that of the eak exiſt in the ſame manner in each 
& part of the thinking material being? Then the ſame thought 
will be in me as many times as there are parts in the think- 


< ing material being. I ſhall have the ſelf ſame thought ten 


.« times, an hundred times at onee, and yet will think I have 
6 it but once: a fourth abſurdity.” —< Will he have =r 
„thought, or the parts of my thought, to vary with the 
ferent parts of the material intellect? Then my thought 
« will not be at the centfe what it is at the circumference x 
s at the right what it is at the left ; above, what it is below : 


« a fifth NOR ” 
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though ſhe does not preſerve the remembrance 
of her thoughts, we ſhall obſerve, 5 That the | 
fenſe of the E exiſts as often as the ſoul is 
attentive to it, and reflects on herſelf. That 
ſhe ſhould be always doing ſo, and always re- 
minding herſelf of her exiſtence, we have no 
ſufficient reaſon to believe. 2. If, according to 
the rules l eſtabliſhed by the Crea tor, 


 &% tn 


of the foul, it is a natural conſequence, hol a 
 neceflary one, that theſe being out of order or 
entirely ſilent, the foul ſhould remain in a ſtate 
of inaction. 3. If the ſoul could never ceaſe 
reaſoning and thinking, ſleep would not repair 
the bodily ſtrength, as the organs would never 
be at reſt, but always employed in ſeconding 
the activity of the vital ſpirit that animates 
them. 4. In the preſent ſtate of human things, : 
it is well for the ſoul to be able to withdraw, 
as I may ſay, from herſelf, to ſhut the eyes of 
the mind as well as thoſe of the body, to objects 
of ſadneſs, of uneaſineſs, of exceſſive applica- 
4.1 tion; to ceaſe acting and ſuffering. That is a 
_ ſalutary interruption, a kind of temporary rid- 
=_ dance, by which pain is aſſuaged, labour miti- 
134 gated, and exiſtence i in ſome meaſure renew ed. 
i243 5. If the ſoul were preſent to herſelf during the 
=—_ blence. of che organs, * of their indif- 
Rl 3 Feuſable 
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peafible affiſtance in her op. rations, reduced to 
à forced inaction, this active being would fall a 


prey to irkſomeneſs and melancholy, and the 


repoſe of the body would be a torment to the 


foul. 80 vivid and ſo active a ſubſtance, ſays a 


Philoſopher, were it to continue preſent "to'it- 


ſelf, when' the inſtruments of its operations flip 
away from it, and thereby to loſe its connexions 
with all that exiſts, os find herſelf in the 
midſt of that multitude of furrounding beings, 


as in 4 frightful ſolitude; like that unfortu- 


nate queen, Who, in the midit of a great and 
populous city, e Tee 111 8 var a b 
delart: 25 5 i,, 225 | 


Cx 
4 . 
* „CCC. > 5 bf © oo 
; 1 * 


; Sola ſibi, ſemper longum incomitata ue 
via re ebe, et Ny ow” 1 pen terrã. 
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(880 2 1 DO che operitibris of che fot ws fs 


neſs her Chieuality, as _— as the 11 5 ſhe 
has of herſelf? © 


A. It is impoſſible t to conceive how 2 ſub- 


ſtance that produces every inſtant ſuch a va» 
riety, ſuch a multiplicity of acts; that darts 
through the immenſity of ſpace; that weighs, 


as 1 * ſay, and: meaſures the fun- and the 
other 


Mea, 
>, 
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other ecleſtial bodies; that takes the whole 
univerſe, vaſt as it is, for the field of its opera- 
tions; that ſoars up to the inviſible, the ineffa- 
ble Author of ſo prodigious a work; that con- 
templates and adores him *; it is impoſſible, I I 
fay,. to conceive how ſuch a ſubſtance can be 
of an earthly, periſhable nature. The. Philoſo- 
phers, both ancient and modern, have given. to 
this reflexion all the nah and ee it is 
capable of receiving * 


. 'The 8 of God, the er Les Maſter 
© univerſe, the beginning and end of all things; that 
natural and excluſive gift of the human underſtanding, to 

which the niceſt inſtinct of the moſt ſagacious and moſt teach- 
able animals cannot attain, in any ſhape or degree what- 
ſoever; that idea which is often ſo vivid, ſo full of feeling and 
© affection in the moſt uncultivated men, the moſt: ſunple and 
illiterate Chriſtians; there is the dignity. of man, his real title 
to glory, the ſtamp that witneſſes his celeſtial origin. Quid 
e homo quia innotuiſti ci ? Pl. 143. 

x 4 + Sic ſentio, cum tanta celeritas animorum ft, tanta memoria 
Præteritorum, Futurorumgne prudentia; tot artes, tot ſapientiæ, tot 
in venta, non poſſe eam naturam, quæ res cas contineat, eſſe morta- 

lem. Cic. De. Senect. Cap. 21. See Young's Nights, Night 
Emile, t. 3. the ixth. Antiluc, B. 5; v. 116.—“ Let me fee, ſays J. J. 
p- 5 | % Rouſſeau, one other animal upon earth capable of making 
4 uſe of fire, capable of admiring the fun. What! I can 
« obſerve, I can compaſs a knowledge of the other beings, 
« and of their relations to one another ; I can conceive what 
order, what virtue is; I can contemplate the univerſe; I 
can raiſe myſelf up to the hand that holds the reins of it; 8 
«1 can love and practiſe what is good; and ſhall I go and 
compare myſelf with the beaſts? Ah! groveling ſoul, it is 
« Philoſophy, gloomy Philoſophy, that has brought-thee to a 
« reſemblance with them; or rather, vainly doſt thou labour 
to debaſe apa 2 At the ſingle name of ſoul, (fays an 


= Wh author, 


4 ol 
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(150) Si. Is it very certain that thoſe vaſt and 
ſublime operations of the ſoul are ſpiritual and 
immaterial ? Do we not read in a modern pub- 
lication, that  underflanding i is * an . 
touching 5 
A. This laughable ein ie is pars a 55805 
of words that deſtroy one another. Can touch 
ing be abſtraF? ls it not the contact of an ob- 
ject actually preſent, ſenſible and material? | 
The ſoul, ſays M. Buffon, unites intimately Hiſt. Nat. 
with any object it pleaſes; the diſtance, the e e 
largeneſs, the figure, nothing can prevent this 
union when the ſoul wiſhes it. It is performed, 
and per formed in an inſtant .... . Can contem- 
plation be called a mere contact? How: could 
contact take place with a diſtant object, with 
an ahHiract ſubjeQ, &c. & c. But, ahlract be 
it: with all my heart, and an ahſtract touching 
too. What is it that touches? What is the 
principle that effects this touching? ? Here we 
are again upon the ſoul, upon that inward 
indiviſible principles. that ME, which as we have 
„ 5 juſt 


5 3 not 1 ſo es in vogue, but angſt more 
« ſenſible) we feel within us that ſublime affection which con- 
« nects us with the great eternal Being: we fee the light of 

« the Deity dawning upon our thoughts and deſires, we riſe 

4 to the fountain head of all creatures, and find we are not 
4 born to bury our exiſtence whole and entire in the bowels 
« 

cc 


8 


of the earth. There is nothing, ſays 8. Auguſtin, that 
rouſes a man ſo effectually from his lethargy, as the idea of 
the ſoul. This e yes him — that echo 
« into 2 


Eo 
* 
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juſt now ſaid, is is both the expreſſion. and che 
Proof of its own hy. 

- (151) & If in ſome men the fout appears 
with a luſtre becoming her celeſtial origin, does 
ſhe not ſeem in others to cling to the earth, 
and to lie almoſt on a level with the brute? 

T. It is" eaſy to account for this difference, 
With a defective inſtrument, the greateſt artiſt 
ill produce nothing ſuitable to his abilities. 
The reaſon of the ſceming ſtupidity of a ſpiri- 
tual being we find in organs badly ſuited to 
cheir operations. But when will the materia- 
liſts account with us for the wonders of think- 
| oy matter ?- $47 : 

2. It is not in her 4 t ſtate, but in that 
of her grandeur that the human ſoul is to be 
conſidered. When once ſhe is capable of riſing 
high, whatever the ſhackles may be Eil im- 
pede her flight, ſhe is not to be claſſed amo 
the brutes. With a body complete in its or- 
ganiſation, the ox is ſtill an ox: his world is 
A green field, and to cat the graſs that grows 
in it, is the higheſt flight of his ſoul. The 
monkey is ever a monkey, and his moſt. ſub- 
lime operations are but monkey tricks* ... . . 
A thing cannot act without exiſting: but it 
mage i riſt without its N always in action. 

I am 


IIF 258 


. 
- 
* 


. Hence de proverb, Sinio fonder fi " 
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I am capable of thought, once I produce it; 
though I do not always produce it, I do not 
ceaſe to be capable of it. Does fire ceaſe to 


be hot, becauſe you prevent its activity? . . 
It is not by the deaf, the dumb, the blind, or 


che lame, that we judge of the powers of the 
human body; and thoſe of the ſoul we would 


fain eftimate by. what the dulleſt, the ſtupideſt 


of mankind, by what idiots are able to per- 


form! To reaſon in this manner, is, accord- 


ng. 0 P orphyri rius, inſulting human nature“. 
(152) 2 Do we not ſee whole nations 


brutiſied to ſuch a degree, as ſcarcely to have 
any thing rational among them? Who can 
bring himſelf to think that the Negroes, the 


Albinos, f the Hurons, the Hottentots have 


ſpiritual ſouls? And what ſhall we ſay of a 


certain people, who by Dampiere' s account 


have not ſo much as an articulate language ? 


vol. 1 0 1 * 8 EW A. There 2 


3 Ex gontifes illi: 1. 55 non oportet 4 equis ju 


dicibus convicium 4. nature — | i lib. 1. De 


Abſtin. 


+ The * 3 to M. Buffon, is a Negro, that 
has degenerated. But, properly ſpeaking, the Albino, whoſe 


complexion is a deadly pale, and whoſe eyes can ſcarcely open 
to the day light, are found not only among the Negroes, but 
alſo in other nations. It is a variety that depends on climate 


influence and other circumſtances. There are ſome to be ſeen 
in Switſerland and the & 1p pan want _ neither Fen | 


nor e 


PHELOSOPHI CAL. *CATECHISN.- : 


A. 'There is no nation, where indi tas 
not manifeſted itſelf more or leſs: no nation 
where it would not expand itſelf if cultivated. 
The Negroes, who paſs for the moſt ſtupid of 
mankind, are not near ſo much fo, as is com- 
monly thought. If they have but little wit, 
they have a great deal of feeling. They are 

turally compaſſionate, as M. Buffon obſerves: 
they are tender to their children, to their friends, 
to their countrymen : what little they have, they 
ſhare freely with thoſe that are in want, though 
they know them no otherwiſe than by their 
indigence. They have therefore excellent 


hearts: chey have the ſeed of every virtue. 
F. Labat, who ſtudied them attentively, and 
compaſſed a thorough knowledge of them, gives 


them the ſame character“. He adds, that their 
ſidelity, and attachment to their maſters, when 
well uſed by them, is proof againſt any trial . 


All that he relates of them in different parts 
of his travels, ſhews them to be far above the 
degree of ſtupidity in which we ſuppoſe them. 
"The Negroes have nothing fierce or atrocious 
about them, they have ſcarce ever been ſeen 


to 


* A voyage to the French Amatican els. At the 


Hague. 1724. t. 4. p. 152, 162. The manner in which this | 


account is written, the good ſenſe, the diſcernment, and the 


native veracity of the author, vouch for 0 obſervations # 1 


contains. 


+ 24 x48. 
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to lifta murderous hand againſt their maſters: 


they are more courageous than might de ex- 


pected from men depreſſed by ſlavery “. Nei- 


ther the Albinos leprous ſkin, nor the coarſe- 
neſs of their intellectual organs, can be ad- 
mitted as concluſive againſt the dignity of their 

fouls: their ſtupidity is nearly in the ſame. degree 
with that of the Negroes: their underſtandings 
are obſerved to open by inſtruction, and to clear 
up ſufficiently to evidence the exiſtence of the 
fpiritual principle that animates them. The Hu- 
rons, and other American nations, are ſtupid only 
to thoſe who know them not; that is the judg- 
ment given of them by the Marquis of Denon- 
ville, who was a long time Governor of Canada. 
Inſtances have been ſeen among them of the 
greateſt yirtues of humanity and religion, On 
many occaſions they have ſhewn more juſtice 


and generoſity than heir European maſters: 


their languages have their beauties, their elo- 


quence, '&cf.—M. Buffon obſerves, that the T- abr. 7 


diſtance between the Hottentot and the monkey 
is immenſe; ſince the former is s inwardly fur 


2778. 


* 2 . niſhed 


* — on The Preſent fate of the © 3 Colony of & 8. , 
Domingo. Paris, 1777. 


+ Lett. Edif. t. 1 p. 187; . 23. p. 212, 29 295. 4 


Hiſt. of New France, t. I. p. 252, 5 of D. Pernety 


againſt the Philoſ. Reſearcher, p. 77, &c.—Hiſt. of Kentuky, 
2 new colony at the weſt of Virginia, (Paris, 1785. p. 187, 


ke. Vc &c.) 
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niſhed ths thought, and outwardly gifted 

_- with ſpeech. M. Kolb aſſerts that this people 

Account of has a religion, —If Dampiere took monkeys for 

GoodHo of men: and if Helvetius adopted the errour in his 
* 

' book on ſpirit, which heought to have entitled on 
maiter, theſe are miſtakes for which we are not 
accountable; and if this notion has not been 
ſeen fince Dampiere's time, it is becauſe peo- 
ple have learned to GN GX the ſpecies, and 
ſee that monkeys al are not men.. . But how 
* V 


| One Burnet, a Scotch lord, in an Hay on the origin and 
Srogreſs of language, goes much farther than Helvetius, and 
maintains that all the inhabitants of the earth have been in 
the ſame caſe with Dampiere's monkeys All nations, fays 
| He, firſt ducked, then flammered ; and by low, but happy im- 
provements, at laſt pole. It is eaſy to form an eſtimate of 
uch Philoſophy as that. It has had more Journaliſts than 
| one, among its admirers ; but we have not ding 
enough to comprehend all the reſources of ſuch curious meta- 
phyſicks. 'The language of this lord, is, in many reſpects, a 
kin to that of the clucking and fammering nations. In ſome other 
Work, he may, perhaps, have the lan guage of the nations 
that /peat.— Thoſe great deſcanters on the origin of languages, 
would do better to agree with J. J. Rouſſeau, (Diſc. on the 
inequality of Conditions) that it is impoſſible to conceive, how 
men could of themſelves, form for themſelves a language; 
and therefore to acknowledge with Moſes a primitive language 
given them by God himſelf, which the events, ſince that time, 
Have modified and altered in a thouſand different ſhapes. To 
fay that men made a language for themſelves, is as much as to 
ſay 1 ſpoke before they had a language; for, it was ne- 
to ſpeak in order to agree that ſuch a word ſhould 
| ſignify ſuch a thing. To think and zo ſpeak, fays a man, ho 
Hr br $6 «has carricd to the higheſt pitch the art of analyfing lan- 
| e © guages, are two things inf:parably linked together. 7 


| Beauzee 
t. I. p. 253. . ſpeak i ie, as I may lay, to think * and to — 


„ 8 
E 
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theſe monkeys were men, what Dampiere fays | 
of their language, after hearing them a minute 


or two, is not more admiſſible, than the ac- tov 
count of ſome Ruſſians, who, upon hearing a 
French men ſpeak, inſiſted their language was 5 _ * 


not articulate, though it was obſerved to them 

that any unknown language, ſpoken with volu- 

| bility, appears to be ſuch. | In ſhort, though - 8 

there were a nation without an articulate lan- ho \ 

guage, it would ſtill remain to be proved, that : 

the principle of reaſon is efſentially loſt along 

with the ſignification of arbitrary words. 
(153) 2. Have not all men been originally 

ſavages, and lived in woods, like the brutes? 
A. So we are told by ſome of our modern 

Philoſophers, contrary to all the lights of reli- 

gion, reaſon and hiſtory. M. Buffon ſhows the 

falſhood of this idea, by the very nature and 

conftitution of man. Man, ſays he, in every T. 7. P. 35 

« ſtate, in every ſituation, in every climate, 1 

« tends equally to ſocial life. That is the 

« conſtant effect of a neceflary cauſe, being 

« connected with the very eſſence of the ſpe... 

60 cies, 1 mean its N 1 The hu- P. 28, 29. 


4 is 5 When the creator en 
« men, he gave them at once both inſtruments of reaſon, 
e thought and ſpeeeli; and if, continues he, we ſeparate what 
the Creator has ſo cloſely united, we run a riſk of going : 


_— 2 allray,” 
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& man ſpecies never exiſted without forming fa- 
'« milies; as the children would periſh, if not 
10 * aſſiſted and taken care of for many years.” 
* Among ſo many nations,” ſays Voltaire, 
ec ſo different from us, and from one another, 
c never was there found any inſulated, ſolitary 
„ men wandering at random like beaſts. It 
e muſt be that human nature can not bear 
& ſuch a ſtate.”—< Far be it from me,” ſays 
. another Philoſopher, « to ſuppoſe a ſtate of 
' nature prior to ſociety, and like that 
*« of the ſavages, as ſome miſanthropick ſo- 
« phiſters among us have aſſerted. It would 
* & be inexcuſable in any one to know fo little 
« of the nature and diſtinctive character of 
i the human ſpecies, as to think that man was 
e deſtined to wander in the woods, or that 
« the ſtate of ſociety was to him an unnatural 
ec ſtate, Far from adopting ſo erroneous an 
dc opinion, I venture to ſay the Author of na- 
d ture would have counteracted the object of 
c his own operations, had not man, the moſt 
« perfect, the nobleſt of all his works, been 
« intended by him for a ſtate of ſociety. Why 
would he have endued him with an under- 
« ſtanding which he can expand only by his 
66 communication with other men? Why, 
4 to the ſentimental cry, which is all the lan- 
: ; _ ON guage 


." 


* 


c 


cc 
66 


cc 
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e puage that brutes have, would he have addock 


the excluſive gift of ſpeech, and granted 
that invaluable advantage, of annexing all 
his poſſible ideas, to eonventional ſigns neceſ- 
ſary for tranſmitting them to others? Why, 


| refuſing him that inſtinct, which directs 


and ſecures the action of, the brutes, would 


& he have given to man che power of. determi- 


ning himſelf by a free act of his will, which, 
to guide him in the choice of means, ſup- 
poſes ſuch information, as can be had only 
by an intercourſe with men? Why, by the 


miſeries and length of his infancy, would 


he have rendered ſociety neceſſary to him? 
Why would he net have given to all men 
the ſame quantum of ſtrength, of cleverneſs, 
of abilities, and qualified, them for ſuch 
a variety of profeſſions and occupations ?: 


Why ſo many deſires, ſo- many wants and 


feelings? Why make. him a being ſuſcepti- 
tible of ſuch a multitude of paſſions; uſeleſs 


to an animal intended for ſolitude ?. Why. 


ſow within his heart the ſeeds of compaſſion, 
of benefieence, of friendſhip, of all the paſ- 


" ſions that flow from the moral ſenſe of a 
& pure ingenuous ſoul, and make it feel every 


« inſtant the want of pouring out upon others. 
« a part of its own: exiſtence ? Why, in 


“ ſhort: 


0 


2 


. cal wants; a power, 
. erciſed only by intervals, leaves within us a 
4 ſecret feeling, that reminds us of their inca- 
C pacity to conſtitute our happineſs, informs 
c us, that the ſoul has her wants as well as the 
body, and that to ſupply theſe wants, man 
muſt encompaſs himſelf with all the focial 
4 affections. Theſe reflexions are, 1 think, 
1 ſufficient to ſhew, that the ſocial ſtate is 
connected, in the order of time, with the 
very exiſtence of man: that the ſavage wan- 
dering in the woods, is not the man of na- 


rhilosorHic AL eArrcHIsM. 


« ſhort, why not limit his deſires to the ſame 


ec narrow ſphere, that conſines thoſe of all the 

40 beings, that inhabit the ſurface of the globe, 
ec that is, to the power of ſatisfying his phyſi- 
which, as it can be ex- 


« ture, but a degenerate man, whoſe way of 


„ living is contrary to the end ſhe has ap- 
pointed for him: and that this ſtate is rather 


% an image of the degradation of human na- 


ture, than a picture of its infancy. “ 


(154) 2, It is then falſe that it was want 


0 PBY collected the firſt men together? 


A. Yes: abſolutely falſe. The firſt inhabi⸗ 


tants of the earth were united under the eyes 
of the firſt man. It was one great family, that 
God himfelf had united. Do we not ſee 
n ourſelves men ſprung from the ſame 


- | blood, | 
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blood, linked together in a particular rianmer, 
withour: _ motive ps want men uy 
N union . 

(155) 2 hence aw the men cron 
by Amphion, by Orpheus, &c. mentioned by 
Cicero, lib. r. De Invent. cap. 2: tlie girl 
of Chalons, the wild man of Hanover, another 
that we have ſeen eating flints, long after be 
was taken by the Dutch in a deſart iſſand ? N 


A. After the diſperfion of nations," wh 


mis have betaken themſelves to a wandering, 


wild way of living, like the Tartars: others, . 
like the Braſilians, might have become 'canni= 
bals: others, given themſelves to a life of plund- : 


er like the Arabs, and afterwards got civilized» 

by means of ſome friend to humanity*} who, 

rouſing. them to notions: of morality -ant refi- 
gion, reclaimed them to a happier, and more 

proper way of living. But theſe” men 4 
never without re 


ea _y without ſociety, nor even 
N = 1 without 


DM This 83 a the primitive: =" las ae e in it 
to be wondered at. A way of living, free from conſtraint, 
from decorum, from reſtrictive, auſtere morality,” will ' foon- 
hit the taſte of a depraved vicious man. But the impreſſons 
of wiſdom and virtue, once obliterated, are * hard to be = 

Nec vera e en cum net n 5 


Curat reponi· „% M ou Coo Re - > + > + Rs 


+ This is the meaning of Horace's verſes: - 


Sylvefiret bomines, ſacer interpreſque aA, | 
Cedibus, et victu Fado diterruit Orpheus, __ | 
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. without laws. The wild men, that have been 
_ ſometimes found in civilized countries, were 


children abandoned in their tender infancy, far 
from their habitations* ; their reaſon became 
like ſeed, that has fallen on an uncultivated ſoil. 
They have given proofs of underſtanding, as 
| ſoon as their ſouls were able to expand them- 
. elves, which they could not have done, if they 
| had not within them rational ſouls; for, where 
chere is nothing, nothing can appear. ©« If,” 
_ fays. a Philoſopher, „ one ſhould happen to 


66 meet a ſtray bee, is he to conclude that 
4 ſuch a bee is in a ſtate of pure nature, and 
"T that thoſe who are at work i in ey hive have 
6 degenerated ?” | 


(156) 2, Is not the — 5 of the e e 


. nations, called ſavages, the primitive ſtate of 
human ſocieties,” and, as nn, call i, 
the ſtate of nature? 


A. Thoſe who have 3 to * hoc 


the ſtate of thoſe nations was the ſtate of na- 
ture, have degraded the excellence of their be- 
ing, and conſidered man only with reſpect to | 
-what-is leaſt» conſiderable in him, I mean his 
phyſical, conſtitution, without any regard to his 
moral being, and to that expanſicn of his mental 


faculties 


* * * ” * 


* 
- - * 
1 - 


„This is not a random affertion. It has been verifiec 


again in 1774; in the perſons of three 1 in Vir- 
Finia, and of e mee of OW - 
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| Faculties for which man was 9 this ſtate 
be ſo natural to man, how comes it that moſt 
men have got civilized ?—The ſtate of nature 
can not be fo wretched a ſtate as that of the ſa- 
vages. What is a ſavage, ſuch as thoſe of Ame-- 
rica, whoſe happineſs is by ſenſeleſs writers ſo 
highly extolled? “ He is a vigorous child, who: 
„ has. neither reſources, nor experience, nor 
ſenſe, norinduſtry, whoiscontinually pinched 
« with hunger and miſery, and ſees: himſelf 
« at every. inſtant obliged to contend with the 
. & yild'beaſts ; who, on the other hand, knows 
| % no law but his own whims ; ; no rule, but the 
6 paſſion of the moment; no right, but force; 
“ no virtue, but raſlineſs; ; 2 violent, headlong, 
40 cruel, vindictive, unjuſt being, without re- 
«« ſtraint; without foreſight even for the mor- 
« row; every moment expoſed to become the 
«« victim of his on folly, or of the ferociouſ- 
V nefs of his fellows in ſtupidity. Savage life, 
8 which ſome peeviſli ſpeculatifts.. would 
„ fain bring us back; and the golden age ſo 
% much celebrated by the poets, are in reality, 
« nothing but a ſtate of weakneſs, of wretch- 
„ edneſs, of war with common Tenſe.” This 
2 , from a e who. generally 


: —_—— 5 
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true ones. « There! is nothing,“ ſays another, 
whoſe teſtimony is equally unexceptionable, 
more common among us, than to ſay the 
41 favages are in the ſtate of nature. This way 
4 of ſpeaking is falſe, or at leaſt, requires ex- 
«© planation. The ſtate of animal nature is a 
«© ſtate devoid of. reflexion, ſubject to chance 
«© and whim, and that brings man within a 
e ſmaller diſtance from the brute. The ſtate 
4 of nature ſuitable to man, is a ſtate of rea- 
« ſon and reflexion, fince reaſoning and re- 
$6 le Qing i is the very eſſence of his ſoul. It 
« is then in this ftate alone he could begin to 
« exiſt. Man did not fall into ſavage life, 
« which. is only a ſtate of animal nature, till 
t he ceaſed reafoning on the manners and cuſ- 
„% toms. he had inherited of his anceſtors, or 
| « continued to follow them, without knowing 
10 their ſpirit.” (Antiquity "Unveiled b. 6. chap. ; 
2.) Could the paradox that aſſerts the contrary 
prevail againſt the dignity and Teal deſtination 
of man, then we muſt only conclude with Mr. 
Buffon, © that it is more comfortable to vege- 
% tate, than to live ; 3.to defire nothing, than 
« to gratify defire : to loll i in apathic numbers, 
„ than to open our eyes to fee and to feel: 
74 let us Agree t to lese our r ſouls i in n torpidneſs, 
"7  * ns 
'* Sqcial Syſtem, t. I. ch. 16. p. 203 
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%% our. underſtanding . in darkneſs: never to 
6 make uſe of her, to let ourſelves | down 
„ below the beaſts, in ſhort to be no more 
« than lumps | of brute matter e down 
* to the earth.” „ 3+ 


4 LOSE 40 Ma 


* 5 


25 SECTION Iv. 


"_ I 57) Sx HOW do you. | anfoer the famous 
argument of Lucretius, that the foul feems to 
grow with the body, to decay with the body, 
to depend on the body in her operations; and 
that born with the body, the will of courſe die 


5 with the body*?” 

A. It is fpeaking very improperly of the hu 
man mind, to ſay that it is formed, that it 
opens, (that it gathers SOR that bf rs 

; * 115 


* 22 + 8 "7 #Þ 
: ” - o ” > 4 - 


„ 91 JEL „ HOT : 
- 1,.*; Preteres. gigi td cum ies cad. i 
: Creſeere e , Pariterque ſeneſcere mentem ; ; ; 
Mam velut infirms Pueri teneroque-wagantur | 
Corpore, fic animi ſequitur ſententia tenuis.' 
Jule, ubi 2 adolevit viribus atas, : 1 
Con ſaliuni puofue maus & dudtior' oft ab Pics 55 
Haft, ubi jam validi, quaſſatum: viribus avi pe 
"2 * er obtuſes ceciderunt viribur artu , N | 
G's ere ins agg delirat 'lingudaque men ſque. 
.___ Omnia deficiunt, atque uno tempore de , IE: 
y Ergo di difſolvi quogite convenit onmer YT 
 Nataram, teu Jumus in altas £Etheris aura. 
| Juandoguidem gigni pariter, pariterque videmus | 5 
Erefeere, et, ut _—_ mul evo fe os ffn... 
* Lucret. lib. 3. 
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its powers, it lache Wem,” . When F 
confider a child attentively, I remark i in him a 
Curioſity that I do not find in a man. He ob- 
ſerves much more, and ſeems to me to ſurpaſs 
in reflexion the man in years, the moſt ad- 
dicted to meditation. He judges, and judges 
as well as he ſees; he remembers; he com- 
pares the paſt with the preſent, and draws in- 
ferences for the time to come. What more: 
can a compleat man do? He is a child, be- 
cauſe his body 1s feeble, becauſe he. is igno- 
rant, and has no experience, becauſe he un- 
derſtands not the language that is ſpoken to 
him, becauſe he does not annex clear . 
to the words he hears. Put a full grown man 
in the ſame circumſtances; ſhew him, for i in- 
ſtance, a machine, of which he has. no idea, 
and deſtined for a purpoſe with which he is: 
unacquainted; 3 explain. all that to him in the 
technical terms, or in a” language to which he 
is a ſtranger: he will liſten, he will ow 
like a child; —The human body is the i 
ſtrument of the ſoul: without it ſhe can not 
exert her powers; hut ſhe poſſeſſes them with- 
out it; thus a · muſician can: not ſhew the ſupe- 
riority of his performance, if his inſtrument 
be defective; thus a penſman will- write well: 
er ill, according as the pen he makes uſe of 


. 
2 — 
— : . 
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is ; good orkady/ Give an eye of frre and twenty, 
to an old man of ninety, he will ſee as well 
as the young man. From the ſoul's beginning 
to exiſt with the body, ir follows not that ſhe 
muſt die with the body. Lucretius repeat 

this argument twice in the ſpace of fourteen 


lines, and looks upon it as a demonſtration, 
though its falſity is viſible at the firſt Gght. 


How many beings in nature, born together, 
ke one longer than the other? To ſay the 
ſoul exiſts not after the body, is juſt as if I 
faid : that child was not in being yeſterday ; ; 
therefore to-morrow it will be no more. 

(158) ©, If the operations of the ſoul de- 


pend on matter; if wit, genius, imagination, 


memory, are the reſult of organs more or leſs 
perfect ®, how can one from thence infer the 
7 3 of the ſoul? ry: it not rather to the 
body the honour is due? 


A. All that depends on ner, juſt l 
depends on the inſtruments. It is not to the 


inſtruments, but to the muſicians, that we aſ- 


cribe 


* Several Nleraphyſieians admit of differences | Between 


- fouls and ſouls, and do not think they all have the ſame ex- 


cellence. Their opinion ſeems to be countenanced by a paſ- 
fage in the Book of Wiſdom, ch. viii. v. 19, 20. F. Tour- 
nemine has laboured to eſtabliſh this apinion. For my part L 


eſpouſe neither lide, whatever N of . is e to· 
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eribe the honour of a fine. coneert. If thete 
was not in man a. principle capable of percep- 
tion, the organs would not act on any thing, and 

. would be of no uſe . Now, a principle; which, 

by means of organized, but ſtill inert and paſſive 
| matter, ean riſe to ſo high a 3 as the human 
bel. n belong d the:e: REN * 
eceſſity be ſpiritual. 

(159) & Is this. e a. ſpiritual 
being on en. e a . _ in- 
tanie? a 
. Suppoſing the 6 
it is an evident conſequence of it. This union, 

1 _ is not without ſome obſcurity + ; but the 

28 ee eg 


EY. M. 1. On. of . fe 
moſt accurate ftudy of animal organization, is alſo the moſt 
zealous opponent” of thoſe who would fain eonfound it with 
the ſoul. One may ſee his treatiſe on. the ſenſes, where he 
acknowledges that man is a machine that unites all that is. 
fineſt and moſt intereſting in mechanicks, in hydraulicks, in 

all the branches of phyſicks; but that far ſurpaſſes them by 
"the union of this mechaniſm with a moving principle, endued 
with feeling, and capable of ſpontaneous action. He declares 
that his long meditations on the wonderful diſpoſition of ſo- 
- many organs, have afforded him a convincing demonſtration, 
that they are but the ſmalleſt part of man, and that if the 
body, which in itſelf is a maſter-piece of machinery, -wit- 
: — 4 s the exiſtence of the Supreme Architect of all that exiſts, 
the fubſtance, that animates this maſter- piece, proves ſtill 
better that it can come from no other - ſource than the infi- 
nitely perfect Being, the Creator and Mover of all things. 
I This incffable union ſeems to conſiſt of two . 
— the — of the * ſoul and the 8 
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| n vaniſhes, when compared wich the 
darknefs into which they plunge, who refuſe to 
acknowledge this —_— a8 We have already 
W 81 "1 ier indubi ble; viſible, 
| experimental truths, of which ic isimpollible ro 
give an exact and fully ſatisfa r ; 
40 Vainly - would the pretended P ; 
( ſays a cautious and modeſt w | 


ec me to vrifold ag hem abe e N | 
« Man is allowed to feel it, to ſhew its exiſt- 


ec ence; but not to conceive all its relative cir- 
cc cumſtances, nor to diſcloſe all its ſecret links. 
« The tie exiſts: I feel it: but folly ſhall never 


y me fo far as to deny its exiſtence, be- 


40 cauſe I cannot explain it. The truth I ean- 


eine explain will not make me reject that 
«© which I feel, which I ſee, which I demon- 


<« ſtrate. I will not ſubſtitute to myſtery a heap 


© of the moſt "On eee As A 26 


- (169) 


| 1680 body, +” che mutual dependence of theſe two ſub- 
ſtances in their reſpective operations; a dependence decreed 
and eſtabliſhed by the free and efficacious will of the ſove- 
reign Lord of nature; a dependence, by virtue of which the 
intellective ſubſtance can have neither ideas, nar / ſenſations, 
nor affections, nor judgments, nor reaſonings, nor reminiſ- 

cences, but through the medium, and by the concurrence of 
the natural and regular play of the material organs; and. by 


virtue of which, the organized ſubſtance cannot ſubſiſt and 
preſerve itſelf, cannot have the exerciſe and regular play of 


its organs, nor exerciſe the different functions for which it is. 


deſtined, without the preſence and the influence of the yas 


tual ſubſtance that animates and governs it, 
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(160) 9; Would it not deem that a ſpiritual 
4 cannot be impeded i in its wh ET: tions * A 
"derangement of the organs??? 

A. It would, unleſs you b oe hs Foul 


united to the body. Connected with the or- 
gans, the ſoul ſeems, in ſome meaſure, to grow 
ſtrong or weak along with the body. But far 
from periſhing when that is deſtroyed, ſhe only 
burſts her chain and loofens her ties. It is fo 


that my eye, covered wich a ſlight pearl, and 
impeded from ſeeing but through that cloud, 
finds its fight to grow ſtrong or weak, accordi ing 
to the actual ſtate of the pearl. If the covering 
grows too thick, my eye then ſces nothing, yet 
has not loſt the faculty of ſeeing. If, on the 


contrary, the pearl breaks, my eye, ſtill the 


ame, exerts its power and ſees freely... . It 


is ſo too that a man, who travels in a carriage, 


| has the power of walking ; yet if the carriage 
happens to break, he will not advance one ſtep, 
unleſs he quits it, and gets clear of the, obſtacle 


that oppoſes his progreſs. 
(161) 2. Notwithſtanding YD Importatice 


of the organs in the operations of the ſoul, do 
we not find, even in the ſtate of her union 
with the body, ſigns of her independence, and 
. of ber ſ Lb over =s ah al 5 8 


— 4. With 
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A. With a little reflexion one may find a great 
many. Thus it is that the ſenſes act in vain, 
unleſs the ſoul is attentive to them. Vainly will 
the light ſtrike my eye, the ſound my ear, if 
my ſoul be ſtrongly taken up with ſome: other 
object; I ſee, I hear nothing Thus, 
that in fleep the ſoul is affected juſt as if ſhe 
ſaw, felt, heard, &c. though the organs are at 
perfect reſt. This is a * remark of S. Auguf- 
tin's, which M. Buffon has vindicated againſt 
the criticks of the Wt; Doctor . „ 

i \ 36. _ that 


5 hn ſomnis enim 1ibi velet corforeus 3 , nee id corpus 
tuum, ſed anima tua ; Facebit cor pus, ambulabit ipſa; ſilebit lingua, 
loguetur iffa ; clauſe erunt oculi tui, videbit il. 4. Tertullian, 
lib. x. De anima, has the ſame remark. | 5 
1 © If we obſerve that our ſoul is often, during fleep, and 
the abſence of objects, affected with ſenſations ; that theſe 
« ſenſations are ſometimes very different from thoſe it has 

« experienced in the preſence of the ſame objects, when we 
«© made uſe of our ſenſes, will we not be led to think, that the 

« preſence of theſe objects is not neceſſary for the exiſtence af 
„ thoſe ſenſations, and conſequently that we and our ſouls 
« can exift alone and independent of theſe objects? Nat. 
Hiſt. tom. 2. p. 433.——-It will be to no purpoſe to ſay that 
brutes dream alſo. I. Whatever the nature of brutes may 
be, which we ſhall prove to be very different from that of 
man; whatever powers they may poſſeſs in common with 
- man, it ſtill follows, from the obſervation we have juſt now 
made, that our ſoul does not eſſentially depend on the organs 
to ſee, to feel, to hear, &c. 2. The ſigns of dreaming we 
obſerve in the brutes, ſuch as the baying of dogs, &c. is not 
ſufficient to give us a knowledge of what paſſes in their brain. 
M. Fabre, in his Efay en the Faculties of the Soul, refuſes ab- 
ſolutely to brutes the power of repreſenting to themſelves 

aſs N 2 The why: has PET. motions that correſ- 
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that in n the Blence of the night, the perfect calm 

of the ſenſes, the freedom from all external 
impreſſion, the ſoul takes a new flight, doubles 
her activity, reinforces thought, poſſeſſes her- 


| ſelf, knows herſelf better; enjoys, in a more 


__ and 1 W 5 the ſenſe of her exiſt- 


— «+ - 


pond to certain * Confarions, e the ſoul's being truck | 
with any image. Tt is unreaſonable to judge of what we can 
only ſuſpect from equivocal ſigns, by what we know from 
inward experience. 3. The _ of brutes, if real, are 
formed only by images latcly and ſtrongly impreſſed ; that, 
for "inſtance, of a hare running full ſpeed. Thoſe of man, 

according to the remark we have juſt mentioned, are very 
different. All that might. be ferred from the dreams of 
brutes is, that they are a remnant of the action of the organs 
on the principles of animality ; but thoſe of man are often ſo 
ſpiritual, fo coherent, ſo wiſely combined, that they ſuppoſe 


on the contrary a diſen Der from the organs, and a 


flight, ſuch as the ſoul could never take, as long as her faculties 
were enflaved by the ſenſes. It is then that the flow+ſpeaking 
man, thunders out unprepared harangues, and the grave de- 
mure man brightens up with wit and pleaſantry. It is in 
« the night time,” ſays a philoſophick Poet, © that thought re- 
« yives; it is in the midſt of darkneſs that the ſoul receives 


_ © her moſt vivid illuminations, and that her ſight becomes 
. keeneſt. Tired out in the day-time with the buſtle of life; 


« ſtunned with the noiſe; juſtled, as I may ſay, and toſſed 


& about by the crowd, ſhe floats in the ebriety of the ſenſes, 


t and ſtrays far away from reaſon. The ſoul is then quite 
© paſſive: the external objects crowd her with thoughts. 
„ But at night ſhe recovers her liberty, and poſſeſſes herſelf 
"6 whole and entire. No longer, flave like, does ſhe receive, 

4 but at her own choice gives herſelf independent ideas, and 
& arranges them, as ſhe likes, in the plan ſhe chooſes. The 
« extent of the world cannot confine her activity. She tra- 
'© vels through the immenſity of the heavens ; and, returning 
back again, alights on the earth. 80 the weather-beaten 
2 mariner, fatigued after a long voyage, caſts anchor in the 
deep and x retires to reſt.” 
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ence, and her inexplicable powers. . . . Thus, 

that oftentimes in bodies broken down by age 

or infirmity, the ſoul, though placed in the midſt 

of the ruins, preſerves all her vigour and gran- 

deur. ... . Thus, that when a man has had 

a finger or other member cut off, and feels pain 5 

in that finger or the ſpace it occupied, nature 

declares it to be an accident that leſſens in no 

ſhape the excellence of him whom 'it afflits.' 

he the ſtate of the body what it may, we ſtill 

will be valued for our knowledge, our probity, 

our integrity, our diſintereſtedneſs, our patriot- 

iſm. We are ſenſible theſe are qualities that 

belong to us, that render us eſtimable, as their 
contraries render us contemptible. We know 

theſe qualities as we know the ſenſible ones; 

we know they have nothing to do with the body, 

no more than with its parts, its FORTE its 
figure, and the ſpace it occupies ... Thus, 9. nori- 
that when I am occupied with the holy religion 7, ef ccce 
that Jeſus Chriſt has brou ght down upon earth, W e 
my ſoul is in joy while my body is indiſpoſed, ae nog 
and ſeems to be on the verge of diſſolution; 2 Cor. 6. 
and, on the-contrary, is afflicted, ſhould certain 
impreſſions be made on the body, mote pleaſing 

to the ſenſes than the law permits, and xeſiſts 
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them. . . . Thus, that I conceive a man with» 


out hands, without feet, and might even con- 


ceive him without a head, did not experience 


inform me that it is the ſeat of thought; though 


it 15 not poſſible to conceive a horſe, without the 


conſtituent parts of that animals body. 
(162) 2, Would it not have been fitter to 


make the foul independent of the organs, or to 
give the organs the ſame ſtrength and aclivity 


in all men, and at all ages? 
A. In the firſt caſe, man would not be a com- 
pound of ſoul and body, but a pure ſpirit. The 


_ queſtion comes to this: would it not have been 
better that a thing ſhould be without being what 
it is ?—They are not better reaſoners, who 
would have the organs to be the ſame in all, and 


at all times. In this caſe man would never grow 


to matter; wonld not be compoſed of a body 


ſuited to the preſent ſtate of nature. It is ridi- 
culous thus to inſulate matters, and not conſider 


them as placed where they are in the univerſe, 


in their dependence on general laws, and rela- 
tive to the importance of their ae ee e 
tions in the chain of beings. 8 


Inſtead of reaſoning without end on every 
thing that excites philoſophical cenſure, it would 


be better to give a moment s attention to the 8 
incon- 


old; would not be liable to the changes incident 
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inconpeniencievithic would ariſe from an hypo=- * 
ication. If our organs 
were to act always with ther : fame activity, 
what would become of us? If the imprefhon 
any great misfortune, was to be as vivid in ten 
years after, as at the time of the event, what a a 
crowd of overwhelming ideas and feelings muſt 
not a man collect within him ?—If children 
came to the world ready formed and inſtructed, 
who could govern them? who win their affec- 
tions? who, and how employ them? Their 
education gives their parents an uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary toil: it is the link of families; the ſup- 
port of ſociety at large. It is by the neceſſity 
of education, that M. Buffon proves the impoſ- 


theſis of ſo ſtrange a f 


fibility of a nation abſolutely ſavage.—*« Would Tom. vii. 
not reaſon,” ſays an ingenious man, © be to a 3. 28, 29, 


« child the moſt fatal gift? Of what uſe would 


ec it be at that early period, but to make him Helv. or 
ec ſenſible of his weakneſs, and to render it £9”: ©5ile- 


ſopbical Lei- 


<: inſupportable ? Inſtead of ſweetly ſmiling on 1e, t. 2. 


« his mother's breaſt, gloomy, ſullen and jea- 


<« Jous, he would be: longing impatiently for 
c his father's vigour. - Confined in his ſwathing 
< cloths, he would have already all the deſires, 
< all the cares, all the paſſions of a man; and 
< no means. of gratifying them. He would 
| cc know 


«© know what oi 95 that 8 


« which he now ſleeps ſo cvinfortably, he would 
« conſider only as à priſon, out of which he 

would vainly ſeek to make his eſcape. 
6 Stronger and m e vigorous in adoleſcence, if 

ec his reaſon got has ſtart of Experience, he 
e would be only the more vicious. The ſe- 
* niors of the people, having no more title to 
c ſuperiority, the claſs of mankind, the moſt to 
ec be reſpected, would be the weakeſt; the or- 
« der of nature would be ſubverted; the heads 
4 of families, or of the ſtate, would advance 


4 


in age, only to become of leſs account. Far 
4 then from convincing us of the identity of 
„ the foul and body, this gradation of the fa- 
© culties of the ſoul proves only the wiſdom 
« of its Author.” Old men generally lead a 
nelancholy life: beſides their ac-. 
tual miſeries, they are ee at the f ght of x 


wretched and 


approaching death. A lively imagination, an 


unalterable preſence of mind, would only in- 

creaſe their miſery. Men of wit have ſome- 

times apologized for the cannibals, who eat 

their parents, to ſpare them the inconveniencies 

e end old age. But nature is wiſer and 

c humane; ſne weakens the ee and 
the knowledge of thoſe inconvenier 


re a ts 
. WV 


[4 en, in an <P: 


WW r FLY 


PAILOSOPHICAL cure. 


firengeh of body and mind, are to replace their 
progenitors in the poſſeſſion, and management 
of their property; to rear and provide for 
their own poſterity; to acquit themſelves to- 
wards their parents of the duties of filial piety, 
of which heir infirmities afford the molt affect- 

ing and moſt meritorious occaſions.—If all 
men were fit for the fame things, arts and 
ſciences muſt fall to the ground, as every body 
would apply himſelf to the beſt and moſt con- 
venient; there would be an end to the inequa- f 
lity of men, ſo neceſſary for the preſervation 
of the world *; genius would loſe its variety, 


the earth its riches; and fociety the bonds that 
keep it together. 


vol. „ | Se (163) E thu 


* Rouſſeau, Diderot, Helvetius,- Ke. i in imitation of Plato 
and Don Quixote, hold that men ought to be equal. This is 
viſibly an errour. Even the author of The Syftem of Nature 
has allowed it, and, uninfluenced by theſe Philoſophers, has 
proved that the inequality, of conditions is the foundation and 
ſupport of ſociety, and ariſes neceſſarily from the conſtitution 
of our ſouls and bodies, -Extellent obſervations on this ine- 
quality may be found in the Spirit of Bourdalouz, p. 91, &c. 
&c. In Nature Diſplayed, t. 6. p. 154. In Leffius, De Pro- 
videntia Numinis, lib. I. n. 120. Sed. rt in Paupertate, &ce. 
This is an admirable paſſage. Ethicks alone, and the belief 
of a life to come, ate ſufficient to explain and juſtify the ine- 
quality cf men. The practice of many virtues depends on 
this inequality. Without it, charity, compaſſion, eneficence, 
meekneſs, patience, miottifications,; keadineſs, would be ima- 
ginary virtues, and but very ſeldom practiſed. The belief of 
immertality comforts and makes amends to thoſe, who, in this 
inequality of lots, have not made the beſt hits: by this ll is 
compenſated, all is brought to one level. See above, M 1214. 
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ETATA? 


1163) 2. How does the ſoul, after a man's 


death, Perceive and act without the concurrence 


. 


of matter ; Since. all that 3 1s done, at prefants by 


meass of the or 1 


. 


* Notwibfanding the c. certainty of the faQ, 
F clear idea ar the e operations of a ſubſtance 


merely ſpiritaal, i 1s beyond our reſearches. Cer- 


tain it is, that roch a ſubſtance can act without 
Organs; but an accurate knowledge of the ſtate 
in which f it is, "of 1 its manner of being and act 


TEETH 


| ing, | 18 acquired only by feeling; and in a ſoul 
united to tl the body, this feeling almoſt always 
de ends on ſome influence of matter. In 


ns theſe different ſituations,” ſays the Abbe 
Richard, we always find the ſame principle 


** of action, namely, a ſpiritual ſubſtance, ac- 
tive by nature, and qualified to act indepen- 


dent of ſenſation; though, in the preſent 
« ſtate of things, it is impoſhble to explain 
* how the ſoul can act. The fetters that con- 
5 fine her do not permit her ſoaring ſo high: 

5 the can have upon this matter but imperfect 


4 « glimmerings, Which the obſcurity of the 


Dis Lon. Crit. © 
Art. Epi- 


cu e. 


4 ſubject, and her own heavineſs, immediately 


eee . Our foul, ” ſays 1 
» M. Sultzer, after the example of M. Bnet; think; the 
ſoul will be united to a very refined molecie, or atom, that 


will ſerve for her operations; as if it were harder to conceive 
how the ſoul acts upon matter at Fel than rey this new 


Apecies of body. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. CATECHISM. , 
« mak feel heat and cold, without re 


it to the hand or the foot, juſt as it feels joy 


« for good, and ſorrow. for bad news, without 
referring thoſe feelings to any part of the 
body 3 and if, during her union with a body, 
«the refers pain or, certain pleaſures. to any 
« part of that body, the ſenſe of burning for 
« inſtance, or that of tickling, &c. it is owing. 
«to the perfectly free will of the Author of _ 
« her union, that ſhe may the better attend. 
« to. the preſervation. of the machine to . 
« ſhe is united. Should this reaſon ceaſe, it 

« would be no longer neceſſary for her N 


« {elf ;. and. yet ſhe, mould be Will fuſceptible, 


« of. the modifications zve call pain, pleaſure, 


| © heat, cold. God might impreſs ber wich 
„ theſe modifications, either without confining 
6 ' himſelf to an occaſional cauſe, or by conſin- 
« ing himſelf to an occaſional cauſe, that would 
| <6" mon be COPIER, bus the thoughts of ſome 
1 pure ſpirit . from hence it follows 
that pleaſure, of what kind ſoever, may 
„ make the happineſs of the ſoul; and pain, 
« its miſery, in whatever ſtate it be ſuppoſed, 


„ whether united or not united with matter.“ 


#4: 44 


Ahough we are ſenfible of the actual ope- 


rations of our ſoul, we have no idea of them 


2 peꝛrfectiy 


s to any object external to her- 


* 


„En OR N 


rut rA. CATECHISM. | 


Pe Aly clear clear Le ao not Tee what Wige be 
the nature of a ſiecch · ſenſe i in an animated body, 
though it be moſt certainly poſſible. There 
have been extraordinary inſtances of hearing, 
ſeeing, feeling, Ke. which Natural Philoſophy | 
has not exphined, and of which no one as yet 
has been able to form a-diftinA'notion ®. © How- 
ever perfect the organs of a mortal body, they 
ſtill form ſome reſiſtance to the ſublime opera- 
tions of this quick and active being. It is omy 
when freed from them that ſhe will be able to 


ſoar, or when her inſtrument is reformed, in a 


life of glory and immortality. That is what 
the” fages of ancient as well as modern times 
underſtoot; and what is eaſy to conceive, ſince 
it is an evident conſequence | of the idea we 
| bare SE PI and matter . ... Beſides the 
. a 2 Os 8 activity 


If, before glaſs e. any one had faid the time 
would-come when people would ſee thraugh a lump af ſtene; 
if, before ſpectaeles were known, any one had ſaid the day 
would come, when people would ſee much better, by putting 

a-folid maſfive-body between their. eye and. the object; who 
would not have laughed at ſuch predictions ? And what is 
„ what are ſpeQacles, to the totally new revokution that 

Sill form. the ſtate of future things hay n us een the 


Aiſſolution of this terreſtrial body ! 


F OT Igneus eſt ollis vigor et celeflis origo | 

f Seminibus, quantum non naxia corpera tandant, 

Terrenigue as ay ata, er wanleyue membra. . 7 
5 Eneid, 6. 7 30. 

i > Modi omnem, que nunc obdutta tuenti 4 

Mortales hebetat wiſts tibi, et humida circum 

Talks, allen oben . „ 


Ibid. 2. 604. 
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adtivity and- excellence inſeparable | from A e 
that is freed from the ſhackles of the body, 
the ſouls of the righteous, lodged.i in the boſom 
of. Godz will there acquire. additional powers, 
and drink new draughts of een and 
| life, at the fountain-head, of all BB, nd. me 


knowledge *. wn: ir amt. 
85 : N hs —_ 
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(164) 2, SINCE all conſpires to perſuade” 
us that our ſoul is ſpiritual, how was it poſſible 


for ſome of the. ancients to think it material? 
Will any body fay the idea of ſpirit is a novel 


idea, and Was unknown to the firſt\ ages - 


Phſloſoghy r 1 


A. If ever mem of ſenſe Have Troken' of the 
| foul, as if they ſuppoſed * her material, it is 
ecauſe they took the word matter for Hasle ü 


The idea of a pure ſpirit is as ancient as tlie 
world. Plato and Cicero expreſſed themſelves 


like Deſcartes and gs It is not cre- 


ws 1 9g 
Y ES . * lib l 
* b E « % , 
. 3 
* 3 1 * 3 5 


. — A eas Dimini bete, in ARE lets 


; ginem transformamur a claritate i in claritatem, tanguam a Domini | 


 Spiritu., 2 Cor. 3. Duoniamapud te . Malie . el in lamiur 


tuo videbimus lumen. 35. 


+ See Vindication of ſome of the ancient Fathers, in the 


Diction. of . by, Monſ. Pier Art. e R 
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ee errxe HISM. 


to impoſe upon us in a matter ſo well known, 
*'The author of The Syfem of Natit, ever 
punfuaF to contradict himſelf, etitfedtis that, 
at alf times, recourſe has been Had to fpirits, to 
_ explain tlie operations of matter. If, as theſe 
wondrous criticks will have it, thoſe ſpirits 
were material, they muſt then have recurred 
to other ſpirits, to explain the action of the 
former. Material ſpirits, what an expreſſion } 


nn. + 21:6 


Ws 8 1 Ir 2 are 1 mod. we not 
admit of a continual creation, or ſay, with 
Tome ancients, that even ſpirits can propagate ? 
The firſt of theſe opinions ſeems: to claſh with 
the ſimplicity of God's Ways; and the ſecond, 
to he ſpirit into matter. 3 

8 ade 1. To 


Remarks of M. 3 A TIGAY t. T. p. 347. 
Exam. of Materialiſm, t. I. p. 170. t. 2. p. 222 —It is not 
Pn to expreſs, better than Cicero has done, the perfect 

irituality of God and of the human foul ; Negue verd Deus 
2 qui" intelligitur a nobie, alio mods intelligi Pole, niſi mens 

oluta guædam ac libera, v7; gregata ab omni concrettons mortals. 

— Lib. x, n. 27.—. animi avtem copnitione dubitare aon 
Pofſumus, niſi plane i in Phypſcis plumbei famus,. guin nibil fit animis 
Anixtim, nibil concretum, nibil copulatum, nihil coagmentatum, 
1b duptes ; quad cum ita ſit, certe nec ſectrni, nec apes nec 4 | 
frabi 26 36s nec interite igitur. Tuſcul. n. AO 


* 
R,, ? * * 2 . 
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2 12 To fatisfy ſelf that my foul is 15. — 
ritual, I need not reaſon much upon its OY 
It is enough for me to be convinced of it by 
my. own inward feelings. Could I, with a 
good grace, deny the exiſtence of àa man that I 
aQually ſee ang hear, becauſe, perhaps, I know 
not from whence he came, nor how; whether 
by ſea or land, on foot or on horſeback? 2. A 
continual creation muſt be rejeQed, with re- 
gard to ſuch beings, as are ſecured in their 
| exiſtence. and reproduction by the general LAS 

at preſerve and renew the world. But with 
fart to beings that do not propagate, and 
whoſe ſimplicity precludes all divifion, creation 
is neceſſary; and their exiſtence claims the: 
wiſdom and power of the Creator. Some Phi-- 
loſophers, nonpluſſed to account for certain 
myſteries of phyſical nature, Have recurred to 
the immediate intervention of the Deity: New-- 
ton confeſſes it muſt be often reſorted to. 
TY Alembert tellk us that frequently the beſt an- 
fwer tor be-made-is : God would. have it ſo. And 
now people come to chitane upon the creation 
of ſpiritual beings! Vainly do they ſay that ö 
God cannot be ever at work manufacturing 
fouls: for men, fleas and elephants. As to ffleas 
and elephants, we are not ſufficiently acquainted : 
with. their Bals, to ſay. whether creation be 

neceſſary; 


1 


* | 
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neceſſary for them, or whether they-be-not the 
reſult, of ſome general laws. hitherto beyond 
the reach of philoſophical enquiry. But the 
human ſoul is the maſter-piece of God's works, 
the object and the link of the univerſality of 
beings of which the has the enjoyment. The 
act of omnipotence, that gives &xiſtence to her, 
is no more beneath the majeſty of God, than 
che looks of complacency with which he ho- 
nours ber —the paternal bounty with which he 
favours ber and the never ending felicity to 
which be deſtines her. If ſome of the fa- 
thers thought that ſouls propagated, it was 
becauſe they ſuppoſed this fecundity not in- 
compatible with the nature of a Gmple | and 
ſpixitual being. 8 Auguſtin tells us ſo in ex- 
preſs terms“. They might! have been miſtakenz 
but their « errour ſuppoſes, in. them no evil in- 
tention, and. their 188 can have no dan- 


gerqus e - 


(166) L Might 


N e Aal. . ate animã. Some modern Divines 
fox this opinion was condemned in tl e fifth council of Lateran. 
But it ſtems they read neither S. uguftin nor the council. 
The Chriſtians of Abyſſinia, at the time they were ſtrictly 
united to the church of Rome, always adhered to the 0] 
of th propdxation of Tools. - The journaliſts of Trevoux have 
prudentiy called this opinion ſuper unnuated, without ſtigma- 
tizing it with any odious epithet. F. Norris has eminently 
confuted - on this head the adverſaries” of Saint 8 


ee, e Cap. & 9.3˙ FFF 
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PHILOSOPHICAL CATECHISM-. . 
6166) 2, Might we not ſay with Ram 


£ 
2 


Leibnitz and Wolf, that all the ſouls were 
created at once, and united to bodies e 
ſmall, contained i in that of the firſt man? 200 

A. This opinion, conſidered in the. — 
gate of ideas in which. ſome Philoſophers have 
dreſſed it, deſerves not ro be ſeriouſly diſcuſſed. | 
mſay goes ſo far. as to blend it with the ab- | 
ſurdities of the Metempſychoſis -. If we grip, 
it of thoſe uſeleſs. and falle. imaginations, and, 
conſider. theſe. ſouls, numberleſs. indeed, b ; vt; 
clearly determined in the all-ſeeing eyes 0 . 
God, as a depoſite in the hands of an infinite 
Providence, that has the diſtributing of them, ; 
that directs and fixes their arrival! in this ville 
world, by, ways no leſs ſecure than ſeeret 5 
there will be nothing. found. in it contr ' to 
reaſon. or revelation. We. will even ſee many 
difficulties, vaniſh, which occur at a firſt views. 
when. we eee a5 8 hairs of: our heads ars 


rr 254 9 2 eine 
3 143 . . 14 * 2 7 9 FRE: - #; 14 * 21. « 
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* if 1 — * = oy 5 22 LEE ek * u pLical 
Principles e Raligion ; "which appeats incredible, _ iws - 
_ conſider the extravagance of the affertions: contained a hy 
work, which can be the work only of a mad IS 
ſides, the epithet of '/So/tSumous Fenders the eatfribution, of it 
very ſuſpicious. It is well known that Works! of that kind 
are often calculated to traduce the memory of virtuous | 4 

g Alk e without voice to proteſt wo the impoſture 
have n.clfewhere, (0.:22.) that * — Wh L 2 
See in iy Gee odious m - 
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—_—_ E- and that a ſparrow "£5 ” Hoe * the - 
gun without the wilF of our” Fhrber, wuÞo' ir in 
heaaorm”; that, at the time of the general Re- 
ſurrectibn, God will reſtore to each man in 
particular the remains of his cartlily exiſtence, 
after their lying buried under the ruins of ſixty 
centuries. Perhaps it is witli ſome analogy to 
this opinion, chat we are to underſtand chat 
ſpecies of propagation, or ratlier fucceſfive ap- 
parition and manifeſtation of fouls mentioned 
by the ancients, as we have juſt now faid. 
Some authors have tliought ia this origin of 
che kuman foul might facilitate tlie explanation 
of Original Sin. It is however the moft com- 
men opinion, and” the beft} atithoriſed; that 
the creation of ſouls is ſuctefſive; Redotding” to 
tlie order and ſeriæs of generations. 
(467) ©. Does not the ſpiritua t ek EHC 
Ruman fout beget many queſfions difficult to 
refolve? For inſtance, at what time dees the 
Wul come to unite with the body? in what 
part of the body is it lodged? Have monſters. 
2 rational foul ? Have double. aer more 
har one ſoul? 
A. ee 8 
4 delten than fallchood.. Theſe have nothing. 


been the main obje@. Though we thould: 
bot anger a 3x-3h the/ doftrine of the- 


ſpirituali ty: 


Ee of the ſdub will nor be the leſs 
rational, nor the leſs ſolidly proved. The time 
bc Uhich the ſoul unites with the body cannot 
be aſcertained. as her preſence is not necelfary” 
for the commencement, nor for the firſt pros 
greſſive ſteps of: vegetation or gfowth'®; - Leid 
not improbable that this! time is later than id 
bee and to be Ast to remain n 
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*. There e, poker + 95 nates re 18 i 
ſixth or ſeventli month, without brain; e of gt: 


dula pinealis, . or-ovabcehtre; or even à head z wi mo 
ſyſtems on the ſeat of the ſoul, ſhows that, at-Jeaſt to be 
— el with 4 Kind of anf Soc 
from the mother. Examples of it may be ſeen in a 
Pale work, in the medical line, German Epbemer, t. 2. 
p. 60. and in the treatiſe: De. Mater. Generat. by Bianchi, 
p. 245-—M. Rouffct-{ Phyficat amt Moral: Syſtem of. Nolan, 
N 262.) obferves, that-headleſsmontiers live, or rather veges 
tate, by the influx of the mother's vital ſparits— Nr. Barth, 
chancellor of the Nicdical Univexſity of Montpellier, Nexw 
Betts in of the- Stienee o Mun, at Murtel a, Montpellier, . 
7778) goes ſo farg as. abſOlutely! to diſtinguiſi the vital. _ 
| cake from the intellective ſoul. M..Haller;in his 
has laboured hard infavour: of this opinion, which 2 | 
has ſince ſtrenuouſſy maintained int his. Eſſay on the Faculties of * 
the Sou, 1789. But without adopting a diſtfinctton, which, ins : | 
univerſality; and ſtrictly” gg may! appear; 
(a fat at leaſt as concerns TAROT cis: 
danger in belie ving that the automatick motions of each | 
— er fetus may conti; without the preſence of Wa e q 
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terreſtrial matter, deſtined for che abode of an 
immortal ſpirit, begins to enjoy that ſublime 
privilege *. Whether the ſoul be lodged 
in the oval centre, or in the glandula pinealis, 
or in the brain, or back brain, or in the callous 
body; or, as M. Buffon ſrems to think, in the 
midriff; or, although unextended, ſeems, as 

the ancients thought, to commenſurate herſelf 
tao the extenſion of the body, are queries abſo- 
— 5-249 to 1 matter before us. To 
1 hem, would require a know- 
: Dur; the manner of being, peculiar to ſpirits, 
| nd that we ſhould Oe ſome 5 * 


— - } 
4 * = 


of he uſe as them 55 —— oeca jon * Sith | 
the {+ tage of e Wen 


, © "4+ 2 3 f 1 8 
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| TY 
- 4B 2. be, er peter pen, . 5 
weniri poſſit 1 Cree bm ger 1 in hw vivere: En- 
cchir. ch. 26. 
2 eie we mn n 8 
. without knowing the nature and properties of a ſpirit, 
but which our ignorance, i SE does not authoriſe us 
0 conſider. as impeſſible. 

I 4 The various fyſtems on.the-ſeatief the ee wih 
inſuperable difficulties: A modern naturaliſt propoſes one, 
which ſcems calculated te ſupport them all; R is poſſible, 
ee ſays, that the ſeat of the ſouł is not the ſame in all perſons: 
0 For.inftance, that in one it is the callous body; in another the 
__-glandula pinealis; that, in one and the ſame perſon, the ſeat 
ef the foul varies accidentally ; and that, the Best ſeat being 
- wvitiated and deranged, the: ſoul removes to another quarter, 
the fitteſt to favour the perceptions the. is to Sears, aud the : 


motions the is to impreſs, 


.OSOPHICAL. - CATECHISM- 


monſters abſolutely deviate from the human 
form, and the organs refuſe to harbour and. 
ſerve a rational being, chen theſe formleſs. 
growths. of humanity are animated by the ſame 
laws that animate the brutes. It is a ſenſible 
_ obſervation of Locke's, that it is hard to deter- 
mine what degree of monſtroſity is requiſite 
to exclude the human ſoul. When nature 
has combined ſeveral monſters in one, it is 
impoſſible to judge of the ſtate of animation, 
without firſt doing the part of a, ſkilful natu- 
raliſt, by examining the. conſtitution,” and all 
the parts of this irregular being. Such mon- 
ſters live but a ſhort time, and therefore cannot 
be brought. under a regular r courſe of obſerya- 
tions. It is likely they: are animated only by 
automatick whereof. we ſhall have 
occaſion to ar in e af; er e * 
C 2H ambien oil ds iis mor i afient 
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ory 2 WHAT: Jotineuton: is had Hon 
teen tlie doctrine of the fpirituulity: of. the: 
fout of man; and the wr et eee 
——— beaſts ? i $60 
A. There is none ar all : nor cooking bu . 
wrong -Readed reaſdners ſtamdi outi againſt their 
own feelings, and! we thetorieie,Qarguingion-#: 
fubfecx they know* nothing about. A man 
Inos his own:ſul by: a fetling the mtiſt vivid 
tlie moſt! clear, the moſt identified, as Þ may 
fry, with himſelf, and by his reflexion on that 
feeling, on which he reaſons. Has he any:idea 
of. the ſouls of beaſts ? any experience of what: 
paſſes within them, when they act? Does he 
know that ſoul; of which he has: neither idea: 
nor. inward feeling? Is it not madneſs to com 
pare a thing we know with a thing we know 
not? and madneſs 1 in the extreme, to inſiſt on 
judging of what we know, by what we have: 


no knowledge of at all? 
70 (ic) . Was 


A — e 


_ Helvetins) Se. in che right te plate the Hrutes 
in the ſame category with man, Ane they 20 


| as men de? 


4 one neff kate men nis e 
ſtate of nature, ti 


db H they act with reflexion, why are their 


yewtd de viſible 


operations the ſame they always: were? WIR. 


do che fWallews of China Build their rieflls Whe 
choſe of Franee? Why is tie firſt they build 


as ffeilfully wie das: as the hft'? Have the 
bows of Spain one form for their ebmbeg and 
thoſe of: Poland; anether Do che eld W ũ ¹w 
Better than the young 7 Were che ſpider's webs. 


of a coarſer texture in the days of Romulus; 
than at this day? And are thoſe indefatigable 


ſpinſters grown cleverer at their trade 1 in the- 5 


many eentur ies they have been carrying it. on 
amongſt us? M. Condillae, who contends: that 
even in the actions eommen te the whole ſpe-- 
cies,. the beaſts. at flrſt make: only attem t, has 
not, F fuppoſe, thought nature worthy: His in- 

ſpection he muſt, have never obſerved: he: 
work: of the beavers, the: dees, or the ſpiders,. 
or elſe his. ſyſtematick ideas · muſt: have faſri- 
nated his eyes. It is neeilleſs to dyelt on the- 
— an ſuch trifles, particula rh * M. 


ay chat brutes ack ab men! 
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courle_ of his, 8 
ee 0 oh; Eben WAS a mal Long: 


beat neceſſity *. 
(170) ©. Why Gould x we bile . to. 


the brutes, ſince they give us viſible ſigns of it 
in their actions and their works + 
A. Why ſhould we allow * what. _ 
have no occaſion for, ſince by a blind, uniform, 
unerring impulſe, they do every thing requiſite 
for their preſervation. If we are to ſuppoſe 
reaſon in the brutes, b ſays a celebrated author, 
plants, and generally in all that exiſts, becauſe 
all is done regularly, and for the good of the 
erde in een hs in en . 1 


7 1 _ on this ſubject _ lat of as 
t . p. 237-—Antilucr. I. 6.—Scheuchzer Phyſ. Sac. t. 7, 
1345 Reimar. Obſerv. Phyſ. and Moral, on the inſtinct 
animals. Schott. Phyſ. Cur. t. 2. p. 769. —Nat. Dif- 
ed, t. 2. p. 500.— Girardin, 8 Undeceived, 
t. 2. p. 34, &c.— Helvian Lett. t. 2. & | 
4 Out. rationabilitatem- Brutorum ad at, non . extricabit eæ 
evt diſficultatibus, ſed: potius intricabit,' coattiis rationem tribuere 
_Celo, Stellis, Aeri, immo toti mugdo. Phy. . p. 1345. 
A ntilucr. I. 6. v. 409.—This obſer vation is evident to a 
degree t! that commands aſſent; and accordingly, all the ſtick- 
lers for reflexion in brutes, who wiſhed to = thought con- 
ſiſtent, Lave acknowledged the fame principle of reflexion in 
zthe inanimate, beings. Te Tourhyfone, lays Robinet, ba- 
more knowledg.. of metallick ſubſlances, i an we have of any objet 
aoithin” oa Sphere, Nature, t. 4. p. 185.) One Bauman 
(Thoughts on the Interpretatiun of Nature) is quite of the ſame 
opinion. In re 1 being there ren 1 Memory, . 


$i #3 under banding. - - | 
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| PHILOSOPHICAL CATECHISM. 


if 1 admire the ingenuity of the bees, who- 


contrive with fo much ſymmetry their little 


cells, I admire no leſs that of the plants, which : 


produce their bloſſoms with ſo much order and 
ſo much neatneſs. The vines and kidney beans 
creep in every direction, put forth their ten- 
drils, like ſo many hands, to lay hold on ſome- 
thing; and when they have done it, mount 
and unite in the cloſeſt manner to the body 
that ſupports them *. If the brutes act from 
reaſon, they muſt have a ſoul far more ſublime 
and more excellent than man; their operations 
are certainly more ſimple, and proceed with 
ſurer and more perſevering ſteps. If the brutes 
| were endued with reflexion, man would be no 
longer their maſter: the inhabited world would 
be confounded in all its parts, or rather would 
ceaſe to exiſt. I ſhall add nothing to what 
* been faid on this matter e the author of 
Nau. 


3 From . ee 2 — 2 


c:ptions, that conſtitute the ox, for inſtance, form a larger 
lui, than thoſe that conſtitute man; it is — that 
this happy animal underſtands a little better than we do, tlie 
luminous metaphyſieks of Robinet and Bauman. rr 
he author of the Philoſophy of Common Senſe reduces 
thus to the ſchool form the reaſoning of a little dog: When T 
Seuſs: am careſſed: when I 2von't leaps, 4 am. beaten ;. 


ben, Well, the kidney beans and vines preſent us wi sf 
E of a ſimilar rr eng Tf we climb, we will 12 3 


uv climb not, we will rot on the ground; climb wwe then. 


5. there 
ariſes one 15 agle percef tion, proportioned to the bulk and di ee. wt 
and that is what conftitutes the ſoul of brut... . As the pei- | 


Nature Diſplayed. re 5 
the operations of the hrutes is, that an Intelli 
gent Being has created and preſerved . 
(1771 . What notion are we to terte 
of inſtinct, or that phyſical neceſſity whereby 
the brutes are gaidet? ? 

A. We ſhall not perhaps be wide of the 
truth, if we ſuppoſe them directed by affec- 
tions and ſenſations ſimilar, in ſome refpects, 
to thoſe of men who: walk about in their fleep, 

who are delirious, or who ack in moments of 
total abſence and diſtraction. Mr. Girardin 
( The Unbeliever undeceived, tom. 2. p. 34.) Han- 
dles theſe compariſons in tlie moſt maſterly 
manner. Inſtinẽt may be defined: 4 natural 
Propen benfity to certain actions, attended with an dts 
live power. . By this definition we ſee, that 
although re rea. reaſon appears to be ſafficient for- 
man, he is not refuſed” the advantages of in- 
ſtinct, and that he may find the notion of it 
Within himſelf. For, who taught the illiterate 
Boor, tlie giddy-pated man, the idiot, that the 
farther rhe weight is' from the centre, the more 
power it has; that the arm raiſed up can ſup- 
port the whole weight of the body ready to 
fall that our centre of gravity mult be always 
Arectly over our feet? Vet the idivts practiſe 
* theſe. FL es ar walk : as 6 the. moſt learned Phi- 


belebend. & child Hades im meclitety 4 


the 8 the” or a ſnake; it bawls' out; it runs 


away. On the conitrary, at the gate of an 


| me it ſmiles, it draws near, it ſtretches out 


its hand to take and to eat it. | In that thete 
is neither reflexion, nor deliberation, nor free 
will. 5 


of the brutes, are there 105 others that ſcem 


to arife from cireumſtances ? Have not Tote 


been obſerved to mend their faults, and t to im- 
Proye i in their behaviour? 
A. Phyſical ſenſibility, warned br re 
impreſfiotis, may, no doubt, inſtruct an antmag, 
may correct and improve it in à certain ſenſe, 
and to a certain degree, without the interveti- 


* 
7 

q = 
ted 


(772) 9, Beides the ivafiable Gfetauonb 


tion of any reaſoning ; for; if brutes, front 4 Nature Se- 


lertiam nulla 


blind propenſity, and without any reaſonitigy e, ul 
hade made their very firſt works infinitely more want a. 


admirable than any thing that kill eam ſhow, jv... e 


as appears from the uniformity and perfection 


of theſe works; they may, without Teflexiorg 
and merely from habit, have acquired ſome 
additional ſkill, by means of confuſed repreſen- 
tations; and a phykicat imagination, that-extends. 


neither. min is 

— e 
the pw frolurions, excites. the. ame motions, 
rennen 


10 922 


paſt, or what is to come 
of the fame objects, feels. 


— 85 
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produces the ſame effects, or varies and com- 
pounds them in proportion as itſelf is com- 
pounded and varied .—Enquire of the men of 
all ages, and aſk them whether our preſent 
foxes have much greater abilities than thoſe of 
paſt times? Dogs were formerly trained to 
hunting; - horſes, to the exerciſes of the riding 
houſe, as they are ſtill trained among us; but 
has their wit, have their talents much improv- 
ed ?—It is not amiſs to know, that matters are 
greatly magnified | in the accounts given us of 
the ingenuity of certain animals. Hiſtorians 
who deal in the marvellous, are not  overſcru- 
pulous in tranſgreſſing the limits of truth *. 
They often ſuppoſe long combinations of eas, 
in. a thing where the animal acted with the 
- Gmpleſt views, and from mere mechanical im- 


x - pole For inſtance,, if it be true that. beavers. 


d not build in populous countries t, it is be- 
- cauſe they have been annoyed, dilperſed, | and. | 
. by the repeated ruining of their 
e It It ſeems it is es reaſon that 

* M. Buffon 


* later 1 Wie 60 verify fas of this kind, 
Leinher found them entirely deſtitute of foundation, or clothed 
ſo many falſe circumſtances, that the truth was not to- 
den nown. A very fingular inſtance of this we find in the 
Jeurnal Hiſt. and Zane, of the 15th April, 47797 p. 568, and 
—— June, p. 255, relating to two horſes of Lunẽ ville. 
1 MI. Reimar has deried this fact; and M. Condillac has. 
not been happy in his defence of M. Buffon. ' 


by 36. 1 
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M. Buffon admires this ina ien. Obe bf m. 
cppiſts runs upon this occaſion into ravts Per- 
fectly ridiculous. Do the beavers of Canada 
build this day with more elegance, than "when 
the province was firſt Aſcbvefed! . 1 ＋ they make 
a progreſs in this art, "we thy dee them lem © 51 
day lodged like bur farmers general: [Me bead“ 
of their commonwealth Will 119 His 4 er - 
and, perhaps, when architecture! is "loft ikbng 
men, it will flouriſh among the beavers.” Such 
are the conſequences of the abfurd principles 
laid down by the violent, inconfiltent author <4 
the Hiſtoire Philgſpbiauue. iz Philo- 
(173) 2, Might It not be owing' to the i im 3 
perfection of their organs, that the brutes re- aer ce 
main ſo far behind man? Ts there not a ce- 3 
lebrated Philoſopher, who has taught, that, is Ree 
ſhould the horſe's hoof become a hand, we 
Mold ſee the horſe rivallitig man, in the uſe 
of reaſon and the ſovereignty of the earth? 
Has not another ſaid, that the whole difference 
between man and the brutes proceeded from a 
brain proportionably larger ir in the was 7 than 
in che latter?” © N 
. This man, faysM. Bons. xe who ought Ts: 
« he had taken a very Philofophick Red, ary 297 7 
4 not conſider that any animal whatfoever is 
4 2 . in itſelf, whereof the parts are 


cc all 


hn prpport 
«« the, i ee, hoof become a hand with 


. n to one W Shouls- 


_Aexibſe. f ngers, the hoof would ſtill remain 
« in. the. brain” The monkeys, particu- 
larly the Povgo, | have ers pretty like ours. 
n them, on, that account flying from 
pple. to pole, to give. mutual aſſiſtance to one 
another, traverſ bing che whole texraqueous globe, 


to carry to ne nations the treaſures of reli- 
gion, art and nature ? Do we {ce them entering | 
into literary, commercial, lucrative, inſtructive, 


ſentimental correſpondences; learning to know 


and adore the great inviſible Author of nature ? 


"Caſt an eye on thoſe ſpacious. palaces, thoſe 


© poſe, that in the calf the brain 3s of an af- 


Juperb monuments of genius, and maſter-pieces . 
en, art; look for them among the five fingered 


brutes. We have ſeen men born without 


hands or feet, pet as rational as others, aud 


ſhowing ſometimes more wit and ingenuity® 
The Philoſopher, who has been ſo wrong in 
his reaſoning on the brain, knows not, I ſup- 


toniſhing largeneſs ; that in- an infant, it is 


relatively much larger than in a man; that 


there are maladies, in which according to the 


woe remark of the celebrated Haller, the brain 


waſtes away, without the patient's experiencing 
any decay of his aa + that there 


6 


AYE 


© 


ere ATR ix, 


, wo 


are mopkies, and getaccqus animals, which, in 


proportion to the bulk of their 3 me 


more brain than man; chat the elephant, tho 
with more, inſtinct than apy other animal, has 
x brain than moſt of them, conſidering 


his blk, Acc. Ke. {See the Philoepfical Reflex 
tout an the Syſtem of Nature, by Mr. Holland, 


1775, P. G.) The mankey's brain, ſays M. Buf- 
fon, i ahfal tely of the ame ferm and Properticn 
ih that of man, yet the monkey. does not think. 
(Nat. Hiſt. t. xiv. p. 61.) 


(174) 9. Is i it on perhaps, for want * ſo- 


cicty, of education, of a ſufficient length of 
life, that the brutes can not compaſs 2 ſtock of 


ideas abundant enough to diſplay their intellec- 


tual faculties ? 

A. In this caſe, the crow, who i is a long liver, 
being caged in ſome apartment, where debat- 
ing, clubs frequently met, would become a De- 


moſthenes, a Plato ; the, monkey 1 in a Prince's 
cabinet, would become a profound politician, | 


an able and cunning courtier*. It would be for 


the credit of Philoſophy 1 to fuppreſs ſuch vaga- 


ries as theſe. Why don't the brutes live in ſo- 


ciety wich men? I don t they give polite 
| and 


0 The 1 that the newt lived with man, fuch as the 
Fox, the Beaver, have generally | more inſtinct and cunnin 
than domeſtic animals. The Elephant, 'who lives in defart 
and enters not into fociety with man, till after he has loſt li 
liberty, (for he never breeds durin af his e is accounted 
the moſt docile, and moſt all quadrupeds. ou Ty 


33]. 
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and learned education to their young ? 25 Shortly, 
to be fure, we ſhall ſee mathematical ſchools 
erefted in Congo and Guinea; it will be 
worth while to go and admire their Cla- 
viuſes and their Newtons. It is in vain to rea- 
ſon en che influence of education; why don't 


che brutes ſet up academies among themſelves ? 
Why, living in company with men of the 


greateſt * „ N eye ful remain 
Wes,” c.“? 

(17s) 8, Since, edits to M. Buffon, 
the Pongo's brain is organiſed exactly like that 
of man, why look for any e erh Een 


the two no 235 


4. We 


io vale of their 3 to gather infortuition and to im- 
prove their knowledge, by the continual ignorance in which 

hey remain of the treatment we give them, and the fatal 
doom that awaits them. Weare killing and cating them theſe 


five thouſand years, without their ſuſpecting any ſuch thing. 
The hen, who has ſeen hundreds of her ſiſters butchereTbe- 


fore her eyes, takes not the leaſt umbrage at it, but rears her 


chickens with all the tenderneſs of a mother, without the 


ſmalleſs ſuſpicion of what their lot is to be. The oxen, the 
ſheep and the calves, &c. live in the fame heedleſs, unſuſpect- 


ing way. They ſee us every day clothed in the ſkins of their 


relations: whole ſtreets preſent them with the melancholy 


| ſpectacle of their mutdered brethren So long and ſo dreadſul 


a maſſacre has not as yet been able to give them the ſmalleſt 
idca of their deſtiny, nor the ſlighteſt miſtruſt of mann 
I know not whether there be many reflexions fitter to confirm ; 


the notions that ſound Philoſophy gives us of the ſouls of 
brutes Nor is it to an ny rp to ſay that we feed them. 
0 


What man in the world, for the conſideration of a few year 
food, would conſent to be murdered and devoured, himſelf 
and all his poſterity, without ever in the ſpace of 1 centu- 


ries Proteſting agaiuſt ſo barbarous a Leer 21 
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A. We do not look for any: but the differ- 
ence plainly ſhows. itſelf, and gives riſe to this 
argument in favour of the human ſoul, which 
M. Buffon conſiders as evident and unanſwer - 
able. The tongue of the Oreng-Outang, 
© ſays this learned Naturaliſt, and all the or- 
«© gans of ſpeech are the ſame as in man, and 


yet the Oreng-Outang does not ſpeak: the 
«« brain is abſolutely of the ſame form and ſame b 
proportion, and yet he does not-think : ean 


there be a clearer proof, that matters 


„however perfectly organiſed, can an ee 
« neither thought, nor ſpeech, which is the 


«ſign of it, unleſs it be animated by a principle 
« of a ſuperiour kind ?. . This Oreng-Outang, 
« or Pongo, ſays he elſewhere, is in reality 
but a brute, but one of a very extraordinary 
„ kind, which man cannot fee, without Took- 
« ing into himſelf, without examining himſelf, | 
„ and remaining thoroughly convinced that 
„his body is not the moſt eſſential part 


4 


£ 


oa 


leſs indocile than whimſical. His nature is in 


* 


C6 


relative ſenſibility, no gratitude for kind 
« treatment, no remembrance of benefits re- 


«5 
« what he will, but in what he can: he is far- T 
v. EE, 


T. xiv. p. 


T. xiv. p. 4: 


of Bis nature _ Accordingly he 18 no we” xi. p. 3 


all reſpects equally peeviſh and perverſe: no 


ceived: the monkey imitates man, not in 1 


| T. ziv. p. 38. 
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« ther -from man than moſt other animals, 
than the dog, for inſtance, the elephant, 
% &c.*”. Other obſervations may be ſeen in 


the ſame Naturaliſt, that evidently remove the 
monkey to the claſs of beings deſtitute of 


reaſon, and, by fact evidence, deſtroy the Epicu- 
tean Philoſophy, which is buſy in ſearching the 
organization of the brain, for the difference be- 
tweeen two beings ſo remote from one another. 
- (176) 2, Notwithſtanding the anatomical 
likeneſs: between the monkey and man, might 
not one ſuſpet ſome imperceptible failing, 
ʒ:!k j! i © ©. . 


* A modern cbſcrver does not hefitate to rank the monkey 


below different birds. As to the intellectual powers, ſays he, 


the Oreng- Outang is much farther from man than the. Parrot, the 
Magpie, the Black-bird, which are taught to articulate ſome 
evirds, a thirg that no monkey could ever do. This affertion, 
which at firſt appears extraordinary, becomes plauſible, When 
one conſiders that the monkey has the organ of the voice 
perfectly ſuch as it is in man; that, beſides, he has the fame 
inward organization of the brain, and that he never could re- 


peat one ſyllable, though he had lived many years in compa- 
ny with courtiers, and prating females, while a black-bird, 
who has none of theſe advantages, learns readily the language 
of man, and repeats it with à preciſion, that might well 
ſhame the ſtupid anthropomorphick brute. | 


+ Helvetius charges this on the mechanical diſpoſition of 
the body, which leeps monkics, as well as children in ere 
motion, and renders them incapable of iriſomengſi, which is one of 
the principles of the perfedibility of the buman mind. But why 
do not children remain in that ſtate of perpetual motion, in that 
incapacity of feeling ir4ſomencſs Why do they become ſet- 
tled 8 3 reaſoniſg on all ſubjects and all ſciences, 


While the monkies continue only to grin and play their tricks ? 


This the ſublime Philoſopher has forgot to tell us. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CATECHISM. „ 


that prevents in the former, as in idiots, the 
birth of thought?“ | 
A. It is certain, that in idiots thought is pre- 
vanes: by a failing in the organs; but it is 
equally certain, that it manifeſts itſelf in all men, 
in whom this failing does not exiſt. 1 diſcover _ 
it in myſelf by the moſt inward confciouſneſs, 
from whence infer upon the ſtrongeſt grounds, 
_ that the principle of thought exiſts alfo in the 
idiot. On the contrary, no monkey having 
ever thought, I maſt conclude that thought is 
no property of his; as the general qualities of 
the ſpecies, arife from the eſſence and nature 
which never changes. — After all chat can be 
imagined on this head, it is ſtill certain, and ; 
Mr. Buffon clearly proves it, that man thinks, 
and monkies do not, and that we find no reaſon 
of this difference in the organs. While wa. 5 : 
vering minds amuſe themſelves with 40ho Eno, _ 
and may be's, and why niot's, the man of ſenſe | 
forms his judgment, and reſts it upon facts, 
and fees in this neither myſtery nor matter for 
diſputation: Creavit Deus hominem ad rmaginem 


f | JOE : ad, e Dei herd num SIT Inſbi- 
f 8 —ZW. 
4 * 10 it very certain that a ſkilful — could find no 
t derangement of the organs in an idiot? .. . Perhaps this 
85 aſſertion is as gratuitous as many others, on which people 
1 argue without end, and to little purpoſe. But there is no 


danger in ſuppoſing it true. 


PHILOSOPHI CAL CATECAISM. 


raw! in faciem eur, &c. There is the anſwer to 
all queſtions; there are the true reaſons of the 
difference. Ihe Creator, ſays M. Buffon, has 
penetrated the body of man with his divine 
breath. Had he done the ſame favour, I don't 
ſay to the monkey, but te the meaneſt ſpecies 
of all, to the animal the moſt indifferently or- 
ganiſed, that ſpecies would have ſoon become 
the rival of man; quickened by the ſpirit, it 
would have topped above the reſt, would have 
chougght, would have ſpoke 8 This extenſion 
in our natnre comes not To much from the 
properties of the body, as from thoſe of the 
ſoul; man, by a ſingle ray of his underſtand- 
ing, has brought, as I may ſay, under hi | 
minion, all the elements: has produced at 
of fire, which exiſted not on the ſurfac${ of 
the earth : has contrived to clothe, to ſhelter, . 
to lodge himſelf. .... Without being as ſtrong, - 
or as big, or as robuſt as moſt other animals, . 
he has found means to conquer, to tame, to 
ſubdue, to conſine, to baniſh them, and to 
poſſeſs himſelf of regions, which nature ſeemed 
to have made their excluſive lot. | | | 
(177) 2. Is it not enough to conclude from 
this obſervation, that the ſoul of brutes is in⸗ 
deed TT inferior to n of man, but that the. 
. Aifferenoe 


PHILOSOPHICAL CATECHISKE: "mn 


; difference i is only in the kne of N not 1 in 
that of quality? 


A. All theſe obſervations prove chat in \ the 


- deut there is no reflexion, and that they are 


incapable of any; fince, with organs ſimilar 


to thoſe of man, they refle& not: Now, to 


thinking, and abſolutely incapable, are not dif- 


reflect, ang not to reflect; to be capable of 


ferences in point of quantity, but properties 


- | on the very nature of things. 


(178) Q. Since the brutes are ſo far removed 


from man, and their nature ſo different from 


his, what is the moſt rational opinion that can 


be formed relative to the We that conſti- 
tutes their being? 


A. Some Philoſophers Rave N em | 


mere machines; others, that they had material 


. fouls; others, that their ſouls were ſpiritual, 7 


but of an inferior order. Many, in ſhort, have 


believed that theſe ſouls were neither matter 


nor ſpirit, but a kind of middle ſubſtance, 
, Er was neither the one nor the other.. 


(179) =o What are we to THIS of N 


| different opinions? 


— 


* uf * 
8 * '& 1 


fuch as are within the competence of his reaſon, 


A. When man e to ee the 


8 nature of beings, and generally, when 
he quits the ſphere of . ſenfible things, and 


the: 
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PH3LOSOPHICAL \CATECHISM. 
the moſt he can do, is to allow himſelf a few 


conjectures, and to give them as ſuch. But 


here he muſt proceed with caution and diffi- 
fence ; and, to uſe the words of a celebrated 


Poet, like a traveller croſſing a thick foreſt, by 
the light of the new born moon, dinnes; by 
_ intervening clouds: _ 5 


Quale Fer incertam Lunam, ſub 0 mal. gd, 

Eft iter in Sylvis, ubi cælum Jupiter umbrs 

Condidit, et W non SE atra colorem. | 
. A 


(180) 2 But Kil, is there no rational 
judgment that can be formed of theſe dif- 
ferent opinions? 

4. The eſſential difference 3 the brute 
Sod man being admitted, it ſeems uſeleſs either 


to adopt, or confute the fanciful notions of 
Fropte por or of which they neither 


pov pie upon ü 
are, nor ever will be competent judges. God 
has created the brutes for the uſe of man: 
man makes uſe of them, and that is enough 
for him. Here is however what appears cer- 
tain. The opinion which will have the beaſts. 
to be mere machines, is rather a Philoſophical 
amuſement, than the reſult of arguments, fit 


to operate conviction on a ſerious, attentive - 


mind. . To grow ſo warm in favour of the me- 
chaniſm of brutes, as to ſay with the Author 


af the N chat at is a truth that 


_ C 


PHILOSOPHICAL CATECH! * 


God fas revealed to the little and the Pe ones, 
wo0hilft he has concealed it from the great and learned 


of this world, that it is refuſing to bend under the 


band of the Almighty, not to adopt the Carthefian 
paradox, and profeſſing oneſelf a downright 


Syſtem-Enthuſiaſt. To ſay that mo being can 
Suffer unleſs it has ſinned, in order to con- 


clude that the beaſts do not lufker, f is abu; 


ſing a paſſage of St. Auguſtin, wrongly un- 


derſtood *, contradicting the book of Job , 
and not knowing what eſtimate to make of the 


ſufferings of a being deſtitute of reaſon. It is 


a ſtrange miſtake to meaſure by ours, the pains 
incident to brutes. . Theſe, not only are no 


more than pains of ſenſe, and of the preſent 
moment, which receive no addition. from 
thought, or from any idea of what is paſt, or _ 
to come, but in themſelves they never have the 
ſame phyſical intenſeneſs. Mr. Buffon thinks 


their ſenſibility leſſens in proportion as their 


organization recedes from that of mant, which 
| Is 


* 3 1 baer Merlin; "The 
true key to S. Auguftin's. zvorks, 2. part. p. 123. 
3 The hiſtory of the holy man, and the whole ane e 


book, Hes the conrrary's nnn ta 


prove it. 

| 4 u is: well [knows (how aided te- is weakened, eben 
looked for beyond the claſs of quadrupeds. 
and loſe all its energy in the oyſter, the animal tower, the Senſi- 


tive, the — the Dione — It is no more found 


It ſeems to end, 


$9 
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PHILOSOPHICAL "CATECHISM»s 


in all it does more or leſs, and in moſt of them 


_ It differs eſſentially. But, whatever may be the 


ſenſibility of brutes, it may be compared with 


that of man dreaming or delirious. —Thoſe 
who have ſaid the ſouls of brutes were mate- 
rial, did not mean they were made of matter, 


but that they could not exiſt or act in any 
ſhape, except in conjunction with matter. This 
idea ſeems true, but does not inform us of the 


nature or eſſence of the thing it profeſſes to ex- 


plain. Should we confine ourſelves to the idea 
we have of the excellence of ſpirits, jt muſt 
appear ſomewhat ridiculous to ſay, that a ſpi- 


rit can be brought ſo low, as to have no other 


deſtination, than that of running down hares, 
catching mice, or whiſtling wild tunes; and it 
is ſtill more fo, to think that this ſpirit dies 
with the body: but if we conſider: the vaſt diſ- 


tance there may be between one ſpirit and ano- 


r, 150 * 8 7 moſt. py different 


EET: | _ that 


Food this mark in the graduated ſcale of W But there 


is here an errour to be rectiſied. Becauſe the claſs of beings, 
endued with feeling is imperceptibly loſt in the claſs of thoſe 
that have no feeling, ſome Demi-Philoſophers have preſumed 
to abrogate the three reigns of nature, and to allow but one 
reign,” on? life, one ſubſtance. Nothing can be fitter to over- 


turn all notions, and. to throw language into confuſion. Does 
the imperceptibility of the ſhades cauſe one being to feel and 
nother not to feel ? From the white colour one comes inſen- 
ly to the black; all the colours therefore: are white. The 


caſe is . „ 


2 2 


+ 'PHIL.OSOPHICAL/ CATECHISME 


hat may be compriſed under the ſame ene 

"ne wr e will be found leſs objectionable 
Thoſe however who ſeem to have reflected 
deepeſt on this matter, have thought fit to ad- 
mit a principle, which they ſuppoſe to be nei- 
ther ſpirit nor matter, and, that! is 1 the 
moſt rational part. 

(181) 2, Would not a being, that would | 
be neither body nor ſpirit, imply a contradic- 
tion? That is, at leaſt, what the author of the 
e de Dictionary aſſerts as undeniable. 
A. Why ſhould there be a contradiction in 
being neither body nor ſpirit,” any more than 
in being neither man nor brute, or in holding 
an intermediate rank between any two other 
extremes of a general claſs of beings? Why 
could not the things, that are not body, be 
divided into different claſſes? Where is the 
contradiction in having neither extenſton nor 
thought, neither parts nor intellect? Are we | 
Tufficiently acquainted with ſpirit and matter, 
to affertthey are tlie only things poſſible in te 
univerſality of the creation? To the contrary, 
what we know of theſe two things, ſo diſtant 
| from one another, induces us to think there i is 
: „ room 
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PH ILOSOPHICAL. CATECHISMs 


a enough between them to place interme- 


diate beings, that would touch neither one ex- 
treme nor the other *; and who will offer to 


_ refuſe God the power of creating ſome ſpecies 


of ſubſtance, without either. extenſion or in- 


tellect? A ſpecies of beings, with a ſmall por- 
tion of feeling, neceſſary for their preſervation, 


but without either free will, or underſtanding, 


or power of thinking, reflecting or comparing? 
He has created ſubſtances capable of under- 
ſtanding and feeling“, ſuch as the ſouls of 
men: he has created others with underſtand- 
ing, but without feeling, ſuch as the angels; 


and others without feeling or underſtanding 3 


and theſe are the beings that. conſiſt of matter 
only. Might he not have alſo created ſome 


without underſtanding but - * ſome e 


of feelings? 

(182) 2, Has not this 3 55 moſt 
Emple 3 in appearance, its difficulties? 

A. As we confeſs we know not the ds: 


| tuent elſence of theſe ſouls, and have ſecured her 


Place 


we a be . Yecides there is a con- 


qradiion in ſaying that the ſouls of brutes are neither ſpirit 
nor body, adopts the opinion of Boerhaave, who maintains that 


Fre is neither ſpirit nor matter, but an intermediate ſubſtance 

between the two. See H: 22 of the Progreſs of the Mind, by 

MI. S., p. 163.—Fhere 
courſe on the Vital . 1. 


at Manheim, in 1775, a Diſ- 
ln n mem 


6 % ks G0 
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place to the ſoul of manz we think ourſclyes: 


diſpenſed from anſwering theſe queſtions: . .... 


"Thoſe who are fond of blending ſyſtematick 


n tions with truths independent of every ſyſ- 
tem, may believe that the Creator, in ſnedding 


on the earth the univerſal ſeminal matter, for 
the preſervation and reproduction of the dif- 
ferent ſpecies *, has at the ſame time aſſociated 


with it that A ſubſtance, whoſe nature 


flips away from our enquiries, and of whoſe: 
exiſtence we have but a glimmering view: a 


ſubſtanee, qualified to animate organized . e ; 
and to exert its activity, the inſtant it is lodged* _ 


with a ſet of organs on which it can play 3 but 


that, except there, remains inactive, and, as it 
were, dormant. This idea, which ſimplifies 
exceedingly the ſtate of nature, and affords the 
fulleſt and moſt finiſhed explanations, is within 

a. ſmall matter of agreeing with what Cardinal 
| Ptolomei, 


F. Kircher, with the majority of chymiſts, calls this 


eral principle of organized bodics (which is not to be con- 
Bunded with the ſubject we are now treating of) Spiritus Sa- 


lino-Sulpbureo-Marcurialis. M. Buffon chooſes rather to call 


it by the name of Organic Moleclen. Doubtleſs, it is a miſ- 


take to ſay with this naturaliſt; that theſe Moleclet are actibe : 
of themſelves. They are neither more active of themſclves, 


nor more in motion, than fire in a flint, or in gunpowder. 
Maupertuis gives them a kind of memory, deſires, averſions, 


&c. ; which r of his are very fit to verify the ſaying of 


Fþ 'Rouſſean, that there is more nonſenſe in one fet of Pb. 
e eee | | 
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PHILOSOPHICAL. CATECHISM. 


Ptolomei, *B;, Kum , Hirnheim, M. Le Catz, 
&c. have written on the ſame ubjeck. M. 
Boſſuet, (Diſc. on Uniberſ. Hift. 2 part, n. 1.) 
F. Kircher, (Mund. Subt. 2 e 5 33750 _ 


. Liga the Tue opinion ®, * 


* This hypotheſis, firrangely Shfigured by M. Cares, is his 
New Principles of Natural Philoſopby, is there extended to the 
nature and origin of the human foul. An errour, ſufficiently 
refuted by the inward conſciouſneſs of the ſoul, as we have 

already faid, by the deep-felt ſimplicity of the ſpirit, reflecting 
on itſelf, and producing that fingle, indiviſible, ineffable ME, 
that final ſentence againſt all the fancies of materialiſm ; in 
ſhort, by the language of Faith, which teaches us, that the 
enlivening breath of God confined itfelf exclufively to the 
human ſou: ;- that man alone has been made to the likeneſs of 


"God, and conſequently that M. Carra's fluid, unſolid and 


n chat eimstes us, than it has with God. 


* 


elaſtick in the extreme, has no more to do with the intellective 
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77 83) 2 IS it not from zeal for the | com- 
Stable doctrine of immortality, that the ſages 
of all times have inculcated chat of the ſpiri- 
tuality of the ſoul? . | 
A. By no means. The enlightened Philoſo- 
pher does not adopt an opinion, becauſe it is 
comfortable or uſeful, but, becauſe it is true. 
If the ſoul could be material, fo it ought to be 
ſaid and taught. Truth alone deſerves the 
attention, of the wiſe. But matter can neither 
act nor think; the idea of matter, as we have 
aid, is incompatible with tlie ſimplicity and 
the inward feelings of the ME. There is what 
has determined Philoſophers. They inne 
48 e thing itſelf, not its conſequences. 

(184) 2; If the foul was of matter, would 
it not be an evident conſequence: that it muſt 
die with the body ? | V 

A. Before one drew that infere nce, it c would 
be requiſite to "Sow: that 4 portion of matter, 

2. ©7273 e en capable 
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PHILOSOPHICAL, CATECHISM. 


eapable of underſtanding, is not capable of im- 
mortality; and that it is more impoſſible to 
_ conceive matter immortal, than to conceive it 
thinking. Thought is a thing as excellent as 
immortality; if matter can be raiſed to the 


one, why not to the other? Beſides, the ele- 


ments of matter are really. indeſtructible, on. 
account of their-fimpheity, and their incorrup- 
tibility z why ſhould not our ſoul, whoſe fim- 
plicity is vaſtly. more perfect, and better known®, | 
have the ſame property, if we ſuppoſe her of 
the ſame nature No, the ſpirituality of the 
foul is not the only proof of. her: immortality. 
r. The Chriſtian Religion is a fact, eſtabliſhed 
by ſuperiour proofs 3. this religion teaches me 
that I am immortal. It muſt. be convicted of 
| falſehood; before I can be oured of my cre- 
dulity. 2: The exiſtence. of God is a truth, 
to which no man of ſenſe can refuſe his aſſent; 
and this truth is evidently connected with the 
immortality of our fouls. 3. The univerſe is 


* The elements ef matter are free from mixture; but their 
indiviſibility is, to me at leaſt, very doubtful; whereas the 
unity of the MR, which produces the ſtrongeſt conviction poſ- 
ble, excludes all idea, not only of compoſition and mixture, 
but of diviſion and parts. „% C17 3 
- + This is what cauſed a man of genius to ſay: there is 
nothing but a ſecret and ſhameful intereſt, contrary to the 
matural love we have for exiſtence, that can make us .cxcapt = 
pur ſoul from the eternal lot of brute, inanimate matter, 


"4 


Jer arbitrary, but innate to man, impreſſed on: 
His ſoul in characters indelible; and this diſtinc- 
tion would be aboliſhed, if the ſoul of man did 
mot eſcape the ruin of the bodſx. 

(185) 2, How do you deduce che i immor- 
tality of the ſoul from the-exiſtence of God? 

A. By the plaineft reaſoning. If there be a 
God, he is juſt; if juſt, he will reward virtue, 
and puniſh vice. It often happens, that rhe 


3 ee bee. . rvation of. 
nen ſoul, whatever its nature may be. 
4. The diſtinction between vice and virtue is 


Seen Look 
i ch. 4, 


wicked man proſpers till death; and that the 
good man expires in a dungeon. God does 


not puniſh the one and reward the other upon 
earth; he will do it then after death, in the 


time and place his ſovereign juſtice will ap- 
point®. “ Though I had no other proof of Spit. Max. 


0 the 2 of che ſoul beſides the ge 


and Princi- 


ples of J. J. 


ce e ee 


1 This fire, . 


ch. i. 
2 Of the . 


laconick and forcible manner, in "this pafſage of the rfl th ge Y 
pſalm. Si ft Fructiu Jas, ui que M Deus porter in terra © 


It is true that from thence it follows diredtly, that the ſou! 
will ſurvive the hody ; but neveridid arry one, 'who-believed | 


che ſoul ſurvived the body, doubt of her being immortal. We 
| ſhall · have an opportunity uf throwing new light on this arti- 


le; when we come to treat of the eternity of * 


"Fe: emp of the 


LS ornt AKL c ArECH SUM. 


* 


icked and the ' oppreſſion 


„ of the juſt man, that alone would prevent 


« my doubting of it. 80 ſhocking a diſſonance, 


„ in the midſt of univerſal harmony, would 


% make me look for a ſolution. I would fay 


«© to myſelf: all then does not end with life; 


4e all, at death, will be ſet to rights.” This 
is the refſexion of one whom the unbelievers 


are not averſe to hear. We wilt add to it an 


, 
x — 
5 — 

3 7 1 5 


1 


ene T. 


If a mn matter, and the _ of works. 


affecting and ſublime OW 3 3 


* Englih Philoſopher. -: 


be ke W. heb ben vibe weld! — 
Elfe, whence this pleaſing hops, this fond ai 
This longing after Immortality ? 
Or whence this ſecret. dread, and inward horrourr 
Of falling into naught? Why ſhrinks the ſoul 
Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at deſtruction? 
Tiis the Divinity that ſtirs within uss; 
Tis heaven itſelf that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man 


Eternity! Thou plcafing, dreadful thought! 


Through what variety of untried being, 
Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we paſs? . 
The wide, the unbounded proſpect lies before me; 
But ſhadows, clouds, and darkneſs reſt upon it. 
Here will 1 hold. If there is a Power : W 
Aud that there is, all nature cries: aloud- 5 
Through all her works) He muſt delight in virtue; 
And that which He delights in muſt be happy. 
mac when!” or where!” ²¼»! Ä Ä 


lune ſoul; ſecured in her exiſtenee,” ſnriles 
At the drawn:dagger, and defies its pbint. 


Ihe ſtars ſhall fade away, the ſun bimſclf 


Gero dim with age, and nature fink in years. = 
foil But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, K 


- Unhurt, amidſt the war of elements, 
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| (186) 9.” THOUGH the ſoul were not ime 
mortal, would there not ſtill be duties to fulfil.; 
and conſequently vices to an, and virtues to 
8 ? 

A. The firſt of theſe duties would be to 
look for happineſs in a tranſitory fleeting feli- 
city: to enjoy and live at the expence of any 
thing that would oppoſe the pleaſure of the 
moment. To negleCt this duty, which reaſon 
and the irreſiſtible love of ſelf preſcribe, would 
be both criminal and fooliſn; virtue would be- 
come the ſcourge of mankind, and none but 
madmen would embrace it *. We have Already Supra. book: 
given our thoughts on this head, in treating of RIO Bj” 
=» exiſtence of God. 7 


(187) ©; Is it not a law of nature, not to 
1 to another what I would not have another 


do to me? Are there not many other laws 55 


equally binding, and Genes. NEO of 
all ſyſtems ?. 


. Ihe laws. are no longer laws of nature, 
nor even laws at all, but mere extravagancies, 
a Ba 6 S 8 e aol | : - + MAGE 


. 
* 


1 0 Ege at * virtus et inimica nature ; fu Jadicars 
22 Nelli I. gut cam. i bans: $6 boric "LOR. 


OP $ = 


once you overturn fundamentally the ſtate of = 
nature, by giving to its Lord and Maſter a 
mortal ſoul ; levelling him with the brute, al- 
lowing him no other felicity, and propoſing no 
other object to his deſires. In this caſe, it is 
evident, there would be no other law for him 
than for the brute beaſts. —If men are confined 
to a few days felicity, I cannot complain of 
their ſeeking it at my expence z and there is- 
evidently a falfe ſuppoſition in the 'axiom : Do 
not to others, cubat you would not have them do 10 
you.—If man is reduced to the deſtiny of the 
brute ; if his ſoul is only a piece of refined 
matter, all that is done for or {againſt a being 
of this kind, is of no more conſequence, than 
the treatment I give the oyſter that I eat alive, 
or the gudgeon that I fry in a pan *.—-Who. 
will be the maker of thoſe laws? who the 
guardian? who the avenger? God. We have 
ſhown how cloſely the idea of God is connected 
with that of the can. of the ſoul. Re- 
| 70 morſe: 
3 Even — 2 is a Aiference . HY The 
Chriſtian, in making uſe of the beaſts, according to the views 
of Providence, preſerves towards them a kind of ſenſibility 
commended. in holy -writ, and grounded on the idea of a 
Sovereign Maſter, who gives exiſtence and life to all that 
breathes. 'The profane man ſees nothing either in man or 
brute, but the eaprices. of matter; and, by a natural conſe- 
quence, makes no more of them than the iport of his paſſtors. 


and ill nature. Novit s jumentorum ſuorum animas : uh 
ara autem impiorum Prov. xi. 


- ſents none but great objects, and derives all its dignity 
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1 of confcienwe'?: There would be no ſuch 


thing. The wicked man would triumph inshis 
ſucceſs. The love of virtue? a ſtrange love 


indeed! that of a noxious, pernicious chimera, 


equall y inimical to happineſs and reaſon! 
(188) ©. Is not patriotiſm, military cou- 
rage, heroiſm in the field, leſs connected in 


appearance with the tenet of immortality, and 


- capable of weng even in the ſyſtem of an- 
nihilation 2? 


A. No; 1 more kai any nber OY 


or valuable quality of man. Here is what a 
clear head and a lively genius has ſaid on the 
: EO 6 den, 1 4 e + Whither 


«now | 


This, and the next quotation from Young, nc 
from Young's own work, but from a kind faint imitation 
of it in French, where the nine original Engliſh e, 
ſpun out to twenty-four. 
+ I am far from coinciding with Mr. Clement, in his judg= 
ment on the works of Dr. Young, particularly his Nights, 
which is a real maſter- piece of the darkſome kind. To me 
his criticiſm ſeems to be the production of a mind rather 
acute than candid. To ſingle out ſome expreſſions, and make 
an aggregate of them, for the purpoſe of running down a 
work full of thought, and of unden able beauties, is exerciſing 


2330) 


a kind of cenſure that Cicero calls Grammatical Tyranny. A Gg,,,umaiie 
certain Philoſopher, though a violent enemy to all re igion, 07 Arias 
has done more juſtice to this beautiful poem. Every one, 32 \fed 


' © fays he, © has read this moral book: every one has admired 
_ © in it that ſublime language that elevates the foul, that fee ” 
and engages it; becauſe it is founded on great truths, x 


© their real grandeur. For my fart. : © e 


Pbalarides. 
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e now fo raſhly running? To fight for my 
66 country, and die gloriouſly. * if you 
, believe yourſelf immortal, you may encoun- 
ter death, fince you know that death cannot 
1 deſtroy you. But, if with life you loſe every 
thing, I pity your courage. Come back, 
and live a coward, unleſs you are reſolved 
+46 to die a madman. A bold unbeliever, who,. 
, prompted by pride, for inſtanee, by the love 
of money, by the deſire of revenge, runs co 
„ Joſe his exiftence; or from weakneſs to throw 
it away, is the maddeſt of all madmen. Un- 
e fortunate" victim of a ſhining phantom, let 
thy country ſink, and ſeize on a plank to ſave 
% thee from ſhipwreck. My Country, my King 
„commands me to die.—What is thy King: 
and Want to thee nnn, is the 
| es ee ' necefſary 


* fo ori ginal, fo new, nor-even fo intereſting. 2 love that 
« depth 87 thought, which, {till the ſame, ſhades and diverſi- 
 « files itſelf a thouſand ways. It is a flood that hurries me 
„ along. I admire theſe ſtrong, theſe lively i images, which, 
« by their boldneſs, anſwer the ſubject he has in hands. 
„ Elſewhere proofs, more methodical were to be had, of the 
* immortality of the ſoul : but no where are the feelings ſo 
« well touched as here. The poet ſtrikes at the heart, ſubdues 
it, and puts it out of its power to reſiſt.— The author of 
the Helvian Letters, a work of eloquence and deep reaſoning, 
bas handled the ſame ſubjeR in a luminous and highly fatis- 
factory manner. Eftabliſhing this great truth with all the 
weapons that ſound and ftrong reaſon afforded. him, he turns 
the laugh againſt his a ! and Creates, averſion, and. 
bat: i eic desperate ſyſkema, * | 
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<* neceſſary reward of the ſacrifice of n a 


46 
£6 


«© preme law. Notwithſtanding the applauſe 
that nations give their victim, thou art but a 


If virtue coſts us our exiſtence, it is the great 
eſt of crimes; it is a violation of our ſu- 


„ horrid ſuicide . . The vice that makes 


me happy is my ſovereign law; and cowar- 


dice. that ſaves me, is my fovereign virtue. 
« Oh! virtue, ſaid Brutus, juſt going to die by 
„his own hands, Oh! virtue, that I always 


«adhered to throughout life, to which I, ſa- 


©. erificed. both riches and pleaſures; thou art 


but a powerleſs phantom] Vice has ever the 


advantage of thee! Is there henceforth a+ 
< mortal upon earth, that will devote Hinaſchf _ 


t to thing unavailing power ?”./ 
«pf 89) Q Is it not a ſufficient ee, to Salk 


in the remembrance of men, to enjoy an ever- 


_ laſting name, and to — from has the 
homage due to virtue? > 
A. 1. This homage would 85 a in chats 


— 


who paid it. To honour what has no exiſtence, 


to reſerve one's eſteem for naught, is not con- 
ſiſtent with good {enie. <2: 1 579653 , 

2. What is it to me What will ho ad or 
; thought of me when I am no more? Is it not 
better for a man to have life and feeling in him, 
than to PURSE: into navght,; for the ſake of 
making 
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5 71 2 


1 ber ie 
1 one of the fineft e 


of ancient Rome: 


Qui ſelu. 
babet immor- 


valitatem. 


6s ere, eee ; 
here is only the preſervation of the ſoul, and 
her perpetual exiſtence in the light of glory, 
that can be conſidered as an immortality worth 
our defires and our ambition. There it is that 
man enjoys the honour of being immortal: 


there, that, preſent to himſelf, feeling and know- 


ing himſelf, whilſt naught nothing knows of the 


 encomiums given it, he in full, undiſturbed ſe- 
curity, enjoys thoſe beſtowed upon him, becauſe 


he holds his immortality from the Author of 
all life, who alone poſſeſſes the eminent pre- 


* Tim. vi. rogative of ever n and alone can im- 


& 


part it. 
3. Suppoſing this benen of dg 
a reward worthy of virtue, what means have I 


to make ſure of it? Of hundreds who deſerve 
it, not one enjoys it. & How many private ac- 


«tions are buried in a battle? Of all the thou- 
te ſands who, theſe 1500 years paſt, have died 
«in France, fighting gallantly ſword in hand, 
ec not an hundred,” ſays Montagne, © have come 
to our knowledge. The memory, not only 
40 OE: a ppg but of the battles and vice 

| cc tories, 
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tories, is buried in oblivion *. le tee 
& of more than one half of the world, for 
e want of records, never ſtir from their place, 
ec and vaniſh without any duration. Can we 
: & expect, that at every muſket ſhot, at every 
< riſk we may run, there will be a clerk ready 
ec upon the ſpot, to enter them down? And 
cc though an hundred did record them, the | 
records might not laſt three days, nor come 
to the eyes of any body.” An obſervation 
very fit to cure people of thoſe vain defires of 
immortality, and of that folly ſo common, of 
looking for the reward of virtue in — ſmoke 
of glory. 
4 The judgment of 1 varies with the 
_ predominant maxims, and takes for its rule the 
Philoſophy of the time. The ſame man, the 
ſame action, will be - ſucceſſively praiſed and 
_ cenſured, according as new ideas, new princi- 
ples, new grounds of publick eſteem, are form- 
ed. * have ſeen in our own days'a a Conftan- 

1 5 # 0 


An ancient poet a Fe nearly the fame thought. 
| NDixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi; ſed omnes ere . 
Urgentur, ignotigne longs © . \ | 
Mocke, carent quia" vate facro. ' © Horat. 

' Marcus Aurelius adds to the truth of this reflexion, by ob- 
ſerving, that even thoſe that were formerly at the pinnacle of 
fame, and occupied the talents of poets and orators, are at 
this day quite forgotten, together with the authors of their 
encomiums, M. Aurel. * I. 7. corum qua ad ſeipfum, | 


* C 


** 
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tine, E Theodoſ us, a Charlemagne, treated 25 


ruffians and madmen, while the greateſt praiſes 
have been laviſhed on a Sardanapalus, an apoſ- 
tate Julian, a Cromwell. After that, what 
dependence can be had on the gry 1 men 
promale: to virtue? 

5. He that aims at t che eee of PONY 
=o a defire to be praiſed and admired for it, 
builds upon a foundation of pride and folly. 


Greedy of an intoxicating vapour, he performs' 


good actions upon ſhowy occaſions, when fame 
ready with her trumpet to proclaim them to 
the world, and the genius of journals and ga- 
zettes 1s practiſing his garrulity in the cajoling, 
honey language of /iberality, and humanity, and 


folemnity of virtue. But the man of real worth, 


who acts only from the impulſe of his heart, 
and upon ſure, ſteady, unalterable principles, 


the fruit of his conviction and feelings, ſcorns 
the frivolous reward of a moment's puff. He 
even bluſhes to find himſelf joined in the ſame 
encomiums, and wrapped in the ſame ſheets 


with the admirers of ſuch faCtitious, oſtenta- 
tious virtue. Real. virtue would, if poſſible, 
conceal herſelf in darkneſs impenetrable to all 
mortal.eyes. Content with thoſe of the Great 


Being, for whoſe approbation alone ſhe is ſoli- 


<itous, ſhe conſiders the praiſe and cenſure of 
Zeros 5 | men, 
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men, their love and hatred; their judgments 
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15 I — 2 BESIDES tho great n 
taken from the very eſſence of God, and the 
inviolable rights of virtue, are there not other 
reaſons that ſpeak in favour of che ſweet and 
ſublime doctrine of immortality ? 
A. There are a great many, which we ſhall 
not undertake to adduce in proof of an afſertion | 
ſo well ſupported by the firſt and moſt obvious 


notions of the ſoul. Such, for inſtance, is the 


univerſal and unanimous confent of all ages 
and all nations The defire, ſo vivid and 


ſo ſtrong, of living for ever, and the horrour of 
nought impreſſed on every mind. The 
reſpect that has been always paid to the me- 


mory of great men; for, ſuppoſing the reality 
of total death, ſuch a reſpect would not be 
more rational, than that which 1 mi 1. have 


. od © for 


'* Toſa quidem Virtus pretium ſibi, ſolague lat? 
Fortunæ ſecura nitet; nec faſcibus ulli e 
Brigitur, plauſuve petit clareſcere uufgi ; „„ 
VMil opis externe cupiens, nibil ind ga * 8 
Dai eee fult's » , ebene, 


Claudianus. 
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for the memory. of the ſhower that watered my 

land, or that of the wind, by which I got a good 

paſſage. There is no body but feels reluctant 

to the belief, that righteous ſouls, men of great 

worth and eminence, are annihilated ; and that 

no more remains.of them than their name and 

their duſt *. S. Paul makes uſe of this reflexion 

in favour of the reſurrection of the dead i, and 

the Heathens were ſenſible of the juſtneſs of 

Supra. b. i. it f. .. . - uch, in ſhort, is the vaſt addition 
. . to the miſeries of man, were he to die ſoul and 
body together. The brutes would hold the 

firſt rank 3 in this world; and their ſtate would 
excite 


% 


* What!“ Lge the author of the Studies of Mauſs «and 
% ſhall the reward of our virtues be, to mingle and be con- 
« founded with the elements! Shall thy ſoul, O ſublime Fe- 
©. nelon? be exhaled into inflammable matter! She who, upon 
earth, had the ſenſe of an order that exiſted not even in heaven! 
« What! and is all around us matter! are we deceived in 
that involuntary feeling, that prompts us, in the pardxyſms 
of pain, to lift up our eyes to heaven for relief? The 
-«@ "brute, about to end its career, yields to its natural inſtinct. 
Ehe ftag, at bay, takes refuge in the moſt retired parts of 
the foreſt, ſatisfied to reſign, under their harbouring ſhades, | 
« the =ocodlarnd ſpirit that animates him. The bee, near her 
end, forſakes the flowers, and comes to expire in the hall of 
her hive, and to bequeath her ſocial inſtin& to her darling 
« commonwealth : and ſhall man, led by his reaſon, find 
nothing in the univerſe worthy to receive his laſt departing 
« breath!” 5 
„ + Si mortui non refurgunt, ergo, el oo dormierunt in "Chr Mo, 
|  ferierunt, 1 Cor. 1 5. ̃ 
EB | 5 f Ego quidem virots clariſt no: vi vere arbitrer, et £4 7 quidem 
| 555 wita , 2 ee vita nominanda * Ce. Cato Maj. cap. 4. 
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excite the envy of man, who ſubdues and 
makes them ſubſervient to him. This is an 
obſervation that has been made by all men of 
Tenſe, and the Philoſophick poet, we have juſt 
now quoted, enlarges on it thus: « If that, O y 
4 man, be thy lot, go then to the ſtables, and _ 
e there look for thy maſters; lay down at their 
cc feet thine imaginary ſceptre, thy ridiculous 
e royalty. Thou art the ſlave, and they thy. 
« kings: in all that concerns the ſenſes, they 
« are thy betters. The graſs grows at their 

Q feet: they feed, without the neceſſity of cul-- 
cc tivating : their drink is prepared for them 
-« by Nature's own hand: the rivulet never 
c ceaſes running, and offering them its wave 
« to quench their thirſt :. their clothes are born 
ec and grow up with them: they tire not them- 
& ſelves in queſt of foreign climates: they carry 
ec not war into diſtant worlds to S their 
n their fortunes and properties are 
in Nature's keeping: to preſerve them, they 

% have no occaſion to ſummon their neighbour 
a before the devouring tribunals of Law: a fer- 
e tile meadow 1 is for them the garden of de- 
4. light. ... . Man alone has the doleful privi- 
Ec lege of ſhedding tears; and the occaſions of 
« exerciſing it are ever crowding upon him. 
4 The happier beaſts are not, like him, tor- 


0 2 —— mented 
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< mented through life : their ſuflezings are 
« confined to pain. The ſenſation over, they 
c ceaſe complaining. For paſt evils they feel 


no concern; nor does a fatal foreſight make 
them ſhudder at what is to come. Death 


* comes, but frightens them not: they feel it 
% only the inſtant it ſtrikes: the ſame blow 
< begins their miſery and ends it. So. cruelly 


- diſtinguiſhed from the beaſts during life, are 
4 we to be again confounded with them in death 


1 under the ſame heap of duſt 7 * 3 
(i191) 2 If men believe themſelves i immor- 
tal, why are they afraid of. death ? Ought they 


not to joy at the thought of leaving this world ? 


0. By this flimſy objection we may judge of 


the others, which Lucretius accumulates againſt 
the immortality of the ſoul, as this is one of 
thoſe he is fondeſt of employing Though 
we believe ourſelves immortal, are we therefore 
ſure of being eternally happy? Do our virtues 
depoſe clearly in our favour ? Is one always in 

a hurry to go and look for a fortune that lies 

at the other ſide of a ſtormy ocean, on which 

| people have been often ſhipwrecked ? Is not 
one naturally aches to the actual ent 


ot - 


Td” ee e e Ps iy | 
Non jam ſe moriens diſſolvi conquereretur ; | 15 
Sed magis ire foras, N relinguere ut anguis. 
| | - Lucret, 1 . 4 


PHILOSOPHICAL c ATECITISM:. : 


of a thing, notwithſtanding the claim he kiſs 

to another much more valuable thing, but of 
which he has as yet. no experience, nor his 
ſenſes any trial? From a Frenchman's-not being 
fond of quitting his own country to go and live 
in another, does it follow that there is no coun- 
try beſides France; and that, paſt the Rhine 
or the Pyrennees, one muſt-periſh unavoidably ? 
What opinion can we have of a Philoſopher. 
who reaſons in ſuch a manner? If man had not 
a tie to this life, the human ſpecies could not 
ſubſiſt. What is viſible effect of Divine Pro- 
vidence, that, in the hands of the Epicureans,. 
becomes a pretext to deny God's Providence, 
by denying the immortality of our ſouls, which 
follows evidently from it. The Gods,” ſays 
a learned Heathen, have concealed from men 

'« the happineſs annexed to dying, in order to 
« make them fond of life. It is only at the: 

cc laſt hour that . happineſs i is diſcovered “.“ 


kn - SECTION: 
BFF 8 
Permiſſam ef, quos jam tangit vicinia fatt ;- 
Vifturoſque Dit celant, ut vivere durent, 
Fell offs mri. 
Lucanus. 


. Eridence in this matter,” ſays a Philsſopher we have 
already quoted, would be attended with the ſame inconve-- 
4 njencies, as that of the exiſtence of God. If we were ſure, 
«- from any evident teſtimony, (I mean a palpable evidence, 
« acceſlible to the bee g or ge rein that thers 
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SECTION, IV. 


, 


0 192) ©, Is At true that the zone! of the 


fouP 8 be Ni 8 was not known: to the Jews! * 


4 A Phi- 


«; is for us a . to come, I am 5 that al the buſi. 


* neſs going forward in this world would be dropt. The 
« proſpect of divine felicity would throw us into a kind of 


* lethargick rapture. I remember, when I arrived in France, 


on board a ſhip coming from India, ſo ſoon as the ſailors 
had clearly made the coaſt of their native land, they be- 
came moſt of them incapable of doing any work on board. 
« Some ſtood gazing at it, unable to turn away their eyes: 
<« others fell to dreſs themſelves in their beſt clothes, as if they 


were juſt going to ſet their foot on land; others were 


ſpeaking all alone to themſelves; others were weeping. 


The nearer we drew, the more the diſturbance of their 


« heads increaſed. As they had bęeff many years abſent, they 
could net fate their eyes with the verdure of the Pills, the 
foliage of the trees, the rocks on the ſhore covered with 
« ſca-weed and moſs, as if ali thoſe objects were new to them. 
Ihe ſteeples of the villages where they were born, which 
< they knew at a diſtance in the country, and called by their 
„names, filled them with joy. But when the ſhip had got 
into the harbour, and they ſaw on the quays their friends, 
their fathers, mothers, wives and children, ſtretching out 
« their hands to them, weeping with joy and calling them 
« by their names, then, indeed, it was impoſſible to keep a 
<« {ſingle man of them on board : they all leaped on ſhore; 
« and, to do the bufineſs of tize ſhip, it was neceſſary, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of that port, to employ the crew of ano- 


ther veſſel. How then would it be with us, if we had got 
& one ſenſible glimpſe of that heavenly. home, where dwells 


« all that is near and dear to us, and alone ought to be ſo ? 
« All our toils and vain purſuits here would be at an end. 
The paſſage from one world to another would fix all our 
« defires, and engrofs all our cares. But nature has ſpread a 
« cloud over it, and has poſted doubt and terrour, As centipels, 


« on the paſlage.” 


| - as concerns phyſical proof and ſuch a6 aſe the ſenſe, ; 


"— PHILOSOPMICAE carne. 
AA Philoſopher, who never ceaſes deafen- 


ing us with. this imagination of his, ſhows pretty 


plainly, he is not better acquainted with the 
ſacred writings, than with thoſe of Zoroaſter 
and-Confucius, whom he is perpetually quoting. 
As to Holy Writ, it is full of paſſages, the 
cleareſt and moſt. expreſs, atteſting this com- 
fortable truth. I ſhould never have done, were 
I to enumerate them all. God ſaid to Abra- 
ham, that he would be himſelf his reward *. 
Jacob ſaid he was going to- join his ſon Joſeph; 
he thought him devoured by a wild beaſt; and 


therefore could not mean the grave +. The 


patriarchs conſidered themſelves all as ſtrangers 


and pilgrims upon earth; and 8. Paul proves 


admirably well, they did not mean to ſpeak of 


Meſopotamia, from whence they came . It 


was a cuſtom among. the Jews to conſult the 
dead; and Moſes, under ſevere penalties, for- 
bids that ſinful curioſity J. David ſays that the 
death of the Saints is precious in the eyes of the 
Lord $. Saul beſought the Witch of Endor to 
thow him Samuel l. The The book of Eceleſiaſticus, 
- GH 


F Ee 0 £r0 MErces thei magna vin. Gen. v. e Aa 
. —— ad filium meum 3 _ XXXVIL 5 
F 43514; £55 26 | 
I Dent. xvyiu. 


$ Pretiofa in conſpectu Domini. mors — J. Pf ev.. 


1 1 Reg. Cap. Xxvili. Ecclus. 2 | 


— 
* 


— 


343 


55 which breathes ene W eine of 


tion of ſentences and 
maxims of the ancient Jews *. Job; who, ac- 


cording to M. Goguet, lived in the time of 


Jacob; according to 8. Auguſtin, three gene- 
rations later; according to M. Huet, a little 
before Moſes, ſays he will rife and ſee his God +. 


Habacue wiſhed” for death, that he might 
enjoy peace in the company of the Juſt, and 


taſte eternal OY in "hy boſom. of God f, 
kee wo Ec. | 25 | N 3 8 


0 1930 2 If 


„ Feſu, En Sirach, . Multorum nobis et magno· 


rum, Ke. 


= Nui. 1b 4 ut [cribantur formonzs mei? Duis mibi 
det ut exarentur in libro fiyto Ferres et plumbi lamina, vel celte 
ſculpantur in felice ? Scio enim quod Redemptor meus vivit, et in 
noviſſimo die de terra ſurrecturus ſum, et rurſum. circumdabor pelle 
mea, et in carne mea videbo Deum meum. Cap. xix. It is ridi- 
culous to ſay, that Job ſpeaks here of his recovery. 1. That 
was not a truth to be engraved on lead or marble. 2. It 
would have contradicted other paſſages in which Job deſpairs 
of recovering. Ch. vii. 7. Ch. ix. 6, 10. Ch. xxiv. 15. 3. 
Job could expet to ſce with the eyes of his body only the Son 


of God, clothed in our fleſh : Oculi mei conſpecturi ſunt. 4. The 


Septuagint ſay expreſsly: The Eternal will deſtroy _ and 


Taiſe this body, overwhelmed as it is with ſufferings. 5. What 


excludes, in ſhort, all equivocation, Job ſays that, ſhould God 
deprive him even of life, ſtill would he hope in him: Etiaw 


¶ occiderit me, in ifſo ſperabo., Cap. iii. 15. 


4 Ingredia atur putredo in offibus meis, et ſubter me . 7 of 
reguigſcam in die tribulationis, ut aſcendam ad Populum accinctum 
7 nc —* is _— 8 et eg in en — 4 mea. 
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' (193) 2. If the Jews believed the ſoul im- 
mortal, why does the Scripture fay that the 
dead will not praiſe the Lord *? © 

A. It is well known, that in the old law the 
ſouls of the juſt were not admitted to the en- 
joyment of God; that they waited for the 
Mediator, to find their felicity, in praiſing eter- 


nally their Creator. But, beſides this common 


anſwer, the Holy Scripture furniſhes Another, 
and explains its meaning perfectly well. The 


dead did not glorify God like the living, by in- 
 ftrufting the riſing generation , they could no 


more convert the wicked, by teaching them the ways 
of God , they paid him no homage in the midſt 


of the temple, and in the grand aſſembly of the faith 


ful J, in ſhort, they no more admired the works 


of the Lord, and the ſplendour of 2 n 


in the land of the li rving ß. 


" (194) 2, Does not the book of Eccleſiaſtes 
tell us there is no diſtinction between the man 


and 
„ mortui laudabunt te Domine, neque omnes qui deſcendunt 
in Infernum. Pſalm cxiĩii. | 
+ FVivens, wvivens, ipſe confitebitur tibi, fecut et ego bodie : Pater 
' filiis notam Faciet veritatem tuam. Wai. xxxvii.. 
+ Docebo  Iniquos - via: tuas, et n ad te 9 
Palm. 
I Yota mea Domino reddam in ; conſpeftu omnis populi Fur, in 
etriis domus Domini. Pſalm cxv. 
$ Non videbo Dominum Deum ia terra viventium.. Iſai. xaxviii. 


| 
1 
, 
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and ne e eee like the 


other? 1 
A. Here is che meaning = that 1 


which, it ſeems, was never read by thoſe who 
have ſo often objected to it. “ Reaſoning with, 
4 1 Velf on the nature and deſtination of men, 1 aid 
7 that God meant to try their faith, and their Hope, 
« and, for that purpoſe, had given them ſome like- 


« neſs to the brutes.; that life and death was com- 
& mon to both.” Such, nearly, are the very 


words of . the book ; ;* which towards .the end 
expreſsly ſays, that, after death, the ſpirit of 
man returns to God, to receive the ſalary of 
the good or evil it has done f. It is needleſs 
to reaſon. on the meaning of the word Spirit. 
Of what nature muſt that ſpirit be, which 


goes to God, in order to be judged? 


(195) 2, How comes it then that a 3 05 


ſo fit to ſupport the laws, and ſtrengthen the 
_ conſtitution of a ſtate, was not made the ground- 
work of Moſes's legiſlation ? 


A. 1. Though Moſes has not expreſsly made- 
uſe of eternal rewards and puniſhments to attach 
9 25 "ihe 


* Dixi in cords meo de filiis bominum, ut probaret eos Deus, et 
eftenderet femiles eſſe Beſtiit. Tdcirco unus eft interitus hominum et 
Jumentorum, et equa utriuſque conditio. Eccles. iii. 

7 Revertatur pulvis ad terram unde erat : & ſpiritus redeat ut 
Deum qui fecit illum . . . . . Cundta que fiunt adducet Deus in 
Tudicium, pro omni.errato, five bonum five malum. Eccesl. xi. 


the Jews to the laws of God, the knowledge they 


had of them themſelves: attached them ſuffici- ; 


ently, excluſive of their Legilator's -inſtruc- 
tions, It is ſo that among us the authority of 
the prince is cemented by that of God, and by 
the belief of immortality, without our being 
reminded by the laws wu thoſe well Kaos ge- 
neral motives; s 0 


2. A dull, indocile Prone dene at- 


tached to life, and to its periſhable enjoyments, 
was but Nightly moved by rewards and puniſh- 

ments their eyes did not perceive, and of which 
their underſtandings did not know the value 
and extent. When they began to be more- at- 


tentive and docile, the doctrine of immortality” 


was preached to them, more forcibly and more 
frequently : their 1 aa books are full of 
2 

„ enjoyment of eternal rewards 8 to 
commence only at the Redeemer's death, was: 
a diſtant bleſſing, that made but little impreſſion 


s 


on men, who reliſhed none but prefent happi- 


neſs. We fhall hereafter ſhew, that original fin 
and its COMIEQUENTES * were 99957 well known to 


the Jews. 
4. The law of Chriſt was to be in every reſ- 


. pect more perfect than that of Moſes: it was 


_ to diſengage the heart of man from all affection 


= to what is tranſitory, Ks ORR what is 
eternal. Immortality is then the baſis of the 
new law. The figure was not to have the 


ſplendour of the reality; nor the ſhadow,: the 
excellence of the light. The preaching of the 


| maſter was to exhibit a ſublimity which the: 


ſervant could not attain to. This reflexion of 
M. Boſſuet is e in _ e of the 
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- CHAPTER 11I. 


Lane Pree-Will TIES 


196) O. 8 1 55 5 1 jramortal 
| foul of man endued with Free-Will? 
A. To think otherwiſe, would be making 
man a mere wire engine, the ſport. 225 1 31 
Uty. 5 | 
(197) 9. God e with 11 cer- 
tainty all the actions of men; a rational being 
takes neceſſarily the part he judges the beſt; 
cuſtom becomes a ſecond nature, an invincible 
propenſity. Does not all that ſeem to * 
the doctrine of Free- Will? 
N We have anſwered the firſt ot theſe. » B. i. ch. 11. 
Jjections 1 in treating of God's knowledge of fu- 5. . 
turity. The focond 3 is found OT; 8 to 
be falſe. 1 , 
If the love of 3 me infallibly ST ng 
the. ſoul's choice, the chriſtian convinced of 10 
| truth of his faith, or even the man informed of © 
the misfortunes attending vice, could not but be 
virtuous ; 743 the ene, is but too viſible, | 
There 


© & #4 8-5 ; | As 


IS 


* - Ovid. Me» 


tamor. 
Lib. 8, 


| PHILOSOPHICAL FA 
There is no body but joins in the vers con- 


ola, humiliating as it is: 


© Aliudgue Cupido, 
"Ame aliud feat ; video 1 8 8 ; 
| Deteriora ſeqnor. 


Were it true that a- dive YRS of: ies or virtue 
could form a kind of ney.” and of inſenſibi- 
lity to contrary attractions, it would be the ef- 


fect of an infinite number of free actions, and 


conſequently would be real free-will in its 
ſource and in its cauſes. But the ſtrength of ha- 
bit never goes ſo far, as to deprive one of all 


freedom to turn himſelf to vice or virtue, at 


leaſt by degrees and ſueceſſive ſteps. 
(198) 2. Which is the eaſieſt way to prove | 
the exiſtence of free-will againſt the ſophiſms 
of the Fataliſts ? cos 5 55 
A. It is to reaſon thus: There is 4 God both 
juft and wiſe ; there is an effential difference between 


vice and virtue ; conſequently man is free. 


(199) 2, From theſe principles, which are 
A ebe how do you infer the exiſtence 
of free-will 
A. It is beneath the Wifdom of God t to have 
himſelf ſerved ' and adored by rational beings 
ſubject to neceſſity, whoſe worfhip would be 
the effect of chance only, or blind deſtiny. * It 


is s inconliftent with the 3 of God to re- 
| ward 


1 


| PHILOSOPHICAL CATECHISW. 


ward or puniſh actions done from neceſſity; and : 


regulated by laws eternal and inviolable.— The 
man, who acts from neceſſity, is neither more 


virtuous nor vicious, than the ſun that ripens 


my vineyard, or the ſhower of hail that de- 
ſtroys it. Theſe are truths, that no argu- 


ments can weaken, and that reaſon has ren - 


dered 3 of the whimſies of ſyſ- 
tem *. | 


* Tt is with the arguments againſt man's free will,” ſays 
M. Holland, (Philoſophical Reflexions, &c.) © as with thoſe 
that are brought againſt the poſſibility of motion, and 
< the exiſtence of bodies. They are ſometimes very ſubtile, 
difficult to reſolve, particularly to thoſe who are not ac- 


% quainted with the quirks of logick. But as they contradict 
the ſtrong, deep, irreſiſtible, univerſal feelings of mankind, : 


they only dazzle the mind without convincing it. Indepen - 

dent of all meditation, man believes there is motion in the 
„ world, that bodies exiſt around him, and that it is he whe 
« determines himſelf to the actions he is ſeen to perform 


throughout life. The Philoſophers who maintain this to be 


< an erroneous inſtinct, cannot get rid of it themſelves; not- 
« withſtanding all the ſophiſms that impoſe upon them, they 
« do not think otherwiſe than the vulgar, becauſe they cannot 
help feeling as the vulgar does. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME... 
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